ECLECTIC  REVIEW 

Foil  SEPTEMBER,  1846. 


Art.  1. — ^  History  of  Greece.  I.  Legendary  Greece.  II.  Grecian 
History  to  the  Reign  of  Peisistratus  at  Athens.  Ily  George 
Grote,  Esq.  Two  Volumes.  London:  Murray,  1846. 

*  We  do  ill  to  spend  so  much  time  and  thought/  said  a  preacher 
during  the  Commonwealth,  from  the  pulpit  of  St.  Mary^s, 
Oxford,  *  on  the  gods  and  muses  of  antiquity,  which  were 
nothing  but  devils  and  damned  creatures.^  Such  also  may 
seem  to  have  been  Milton^s  belief  concerning  these  legendary 
beings;  nevertheless  he  was  under  the  influence  of  a  charm 
which  forced  him,  against  tho  prcachcr^s  exhortation,  to  spend 
much  time,  thouglit,  and  poetry,  on  these  and  still  less  pleasing 
personages.  All  who  have  been  led  into  much  study  of  the 
Greek  poets,  arc  sensible  of  the  fascination  which  their  crea¬ 
tions  exert  over  the  mind ;  and  it  is  usual  with  scholars  of  the 
most  opposite  genius,  whether  Gibbon,  or  Sir  William  Jones, 
Muller  or  Grote,  Ilallam  or  Arnold,  to  ascribe  this  to  the 
intrinsic  beauty  of  the  talcs  themselves.  Beauty,  we  confess, 
appears  to  us  hardly  the  right  word.  Childlike  simplicity  is  in 
our  belief  the  attractive  element  which  pervades  Greek  mytho¬ 
logy  ;  a  simplicity,  however,  which  is  variously  coloured  by  the 
play  of  imagination  reflected  from  the  countless  beautiful 
objects  of  nature  with  which  the  world  of  Greece  abounds. 
‘  Ever  stepping  delicately  through  a  most  brilliant  ethcr,^'  as 
huripides  says,  of  his  Athenian  countrymen, — and  kindled  into 
admiration  of  heroism  by  the  boundless  rewards  of  military 
adventure,  the  muse  of  Greece  has  sounded  forth  with  so  much 
clearness  and  native  power,  as  to  stamp  permanent  importance 
on  legends  in  themselves  trifling  or  revolting.  They  are  not  fit 
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for  the  instruction  of  mere  boys,  on  the  plain  principle  that 
children  cannot  study  childhood :  but  for  grown  men  to  despise 
the  study  of  infantine  minds,  would  be  an  error  fatal  to  phi¬ 
losophy.  ’  All  true  science  must  begin  from  the  minute,  we  may 
almost  say  from  the  tedious,  examimition  of  whatever  is  sini- 
plest,  and  often  of  much  that  is  to  the  casual  eye  worthless. 
The  physical  experimenters  who  were  contemporary  with  New¬ 
ton  were  ridiculed  for  watching  swingstvangs  (pendulums),  and 
for  loving  to  blow  soap-bubbles.  The  immortal  Watt  was 
chided  by  his  aunt  for  losing  his  time  in  playing  with  the  spout 
of  a  teakettle.  If  ever  metaphysics  and  morals  are  to  approach 
the  form  of  demonstrative  science,  it  will  be  by  rigid  analysis  of 
the  mind  and  conscience,  while  under  formationy  and  by  the 
contrast  of  its  unhealthy  to  its  healthy  workings.  In  other 
words,  the  mental  operations  of  children,  and  of  the  deaf  or 
insane,  furnish  the  most  trustworthy  bases  for  fixed  phi¬ 
losophy. 

In  the  early  Greek  nation  we  have  (what  nn\y  be  called)  the 
childish  mind  magnified,  both  as  to  intensity  and  duration ;  the 
perturbing  foreign  attractions,  moreover,  which  so  soon  spoil 
the  simplicity  of  our  children,  being  to  a  great  extent  removed. 
We  use  the  word  spoil  in  reference  to  the  philosopher  who  is 
studying  the  young  mind.  What  is  called  educatioHy  whether 
bad  or  good,  rapidly  destroys  the  spontaneousness  of  childish 
actions.  The  boy  who  is  very  early  brought  into  contact  with 
a  formal  or  manly  intellect,  is  soon  overpowered  by  it,  and  hv 
his  very  improvement,  Avhen  it  is  an  imjirovement,  ceases  to 
exhibit  the  phenomena,  which  the  student  of  human  nature  is 
in  quest  of^  The  more  rapidly  the  infantine  beings  by  whom 
we  arc  actually  surrounded,  come  under  the  pressure  of  adult 
thought,  the  less  fit  representatives  are  they  of  true  children ; 
and  the  more  must  we  value  the  authentic  exhibitions  of 
primeval  childishness  which  Greek  legends  afford.  No  where 
else  can  w'c  obtain  the  record  so  pure  and  uninterpolatcd  as  in 
ancient  Greece.  The  consummate  genius  of  their  two  great 
epic  poems  has  insured  their  preservation  through  illiterate 
times,  and  was,  in  fact,  no  slight  agent  in  softening  the  barba¬ 
rism  which  they  depict  and  generally  approve.  While  Homer 
means  to  tell  his  hearers  the  prowess*  of  Achilles  or  the  skill  of 
Odysseus,  he  is,  in  fact,  recording  to  perpetual  time  the  heart, 
the  mind,  the  manners,  and  the  internal  state  of  contemporary 
Greece.  The  unconsciousness  of  genius,  of  wdiich  so  much 
has  been  talked,  is  scarcely  appropriate  to  any  but  an  unculti¬ 
vated  mind.  The  noble  stag,  when  '  with  one  brave  bound  the 
copse  he  clears,'  thinks  not  of  himself,  but  of  the  distant  lair 
towards  which  he  is  speeding ;  while  to  the  observer  he  affords 
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a  delightful  spectacle  unawares.  Such  is  tlie  wild  nature,  such 
the  untutored  impulse,  of  Grecian  epic;  which  it  would  be  as 
absurd  to  wish  for  in  a  Shakspere,  a  Scott,  or  a  Goethe,  as  to 
cull  the  flowers  of  spring  out  of  the  fruits  of  autumn. 

Not  only  have  these  aneient  epics  been  preserved  (on  the 
whole)  with  wonderful  faithfulness,  but  they  are  the  more 
valuable  from  their  diversities.  The  contrasts  of  the  Iliad  and 
the  Odyssey  are  such,  that  while  the  ablest  modern  critics  (as 
many  of  the  ancients)  unhesitatingly  refer  the  two  poems  to 
ditferent  authors,  some  even  believe  the  Odyssey  to  be  consider¬ 
ably  later  in  time.  At  any  rate,  it  brings  us  into  scenes  totally 
different  in  character,  from  those  of  the  Iliad,  and  furnishes  us 
with  pictures,  partly  of  external  reality  and  partly  of  the  Grecian 
mind,  such  as  we  could  not  have  imagined  or  constructed  out 
of  the  other  poem.  But  besides  these  two  great  luminaries, 
which  shed  their  blaze  upon  the  higher  or  heroic  life,  the 
works  attributed  to  Hesiod  light  up,  like  feeble  yet  steady  stars, 
the  scenes  of  industrious  and  humble  toil ;  enabling  us,  though 
not  without  painful  gazing  and  poring  through  the  darkness, 
pretty  clearly  to  make  out  the  gradual  changes  by  w’hich 
Greece  passed  from  her  heroic  to  her  historical  age.  A  part  of 
this  discussion  belongs  properly  and  exclusively  to  history ; 
another  part,  and  a  very  important  one,  falls  under  religion,  or 
(if  any  one  prefer  so  to  call  it)  mental  philosophy;  being  a 
history  of  the  Grecian  mind, — and,  in  no  small  measure,  of  the 
human  mind,  —  in  regard  to  religious  invention.  As  the 
llesiodic  poem,  entitled  '  Works  and  Days,^  assists  in  the 
industrial  history  of  Greece,  so  do  the  other  (so  called) 
llesiodic  poems,  especially  the  ‘  Theogonia,'  or  ‘  Birth  of  the 
Gods,'  give  the  most  important  aid  in  the  religious  history. 
Connected,  as  it  is,  above  with  the  Homeric  notions,  and  belov) 
with  the  later  epics  (of  which  we  have  numerous  fragmentary 
notices),  and  through  these  with  the  works  of  the  earliest 
elegiac  and  lyric  poets,  it  enables  the  critical  student  to  trace 
with  unexpected  minuteness  the  growth  of  the  countless  fables 
which  collectively  made  the  ostensible  creed  of  Greece.  Tlie 
great  fault  of  the  ordinary  mythological  study,  is,  that  it  has 
dealt  with  religious  legends  as  a  fixed  unchangeable  structure, 
instead  of  as  a  chronological  product.  It  is  only  late  in  time 
that  students  discover,  that  the  notions  which  they  imbibed  as 
boys  concerning  the  Greek  deities,  were  often  unknown  to 
Homer ;  or,  if  found  perhaps  in  the  '  Odyssey,^  are  strange  to 
the  '  Iliad .f  In  fact,  no  one  phenomenon  appears  to  us  more 
instructive  in  this  wliole  matter,  than  the  gradual  formation, 
and  successive  additions,  which  can  be  traced  in  these  hall 
imaginative,  half  moralizing  tales. 
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We  arc  disposed  to  go  farther,  and  to  disapprove  of  a/i 
teachiug  of  mythology  to  young  boys.  It  was  not  without 
good  reason,  aiid  we  do  not  call  it  fanaticism,  on  the  part  of  the 
ancient  Christians,  that  they  entirely  forbade  to  their  children  the 
study  of  the  heathen  poets.  Plato,  in  fact,  admitted  the  prin¬ 
ciple, — and  for  it  he  has  been  only  mildly  censured, — in  pro¬ 
scribing  the  works  of  Homer  in  his  ideal  republic.  In  times, 
when  the  whole  atmosphere  teemed  with  superstition,  it  wjis 
very  hard  to  imbibe  in  childhood  a  knowledge  of  those 
enticing  poems,  without  gaining  a  most  dangerous  sympathy 
with  tlie  polluting  ceremonies  of  heathenism,  and  a  vague 
l>elief  in  a  thousand  degrading  fables.  We  can  now  look  with 
calm  admiration  on  a  Greek  god,  and  with  uncontemptuons 
sobriety  on  an  Egyptian  monkey ;  but  times  were,  when  the 
wise,  the  faithful  and  the  brave,  did  far  better  ‘  by  breaking 
the  images  and  burning  them  with  firc,^  than  by  putting  them 
iuto  show-rooms  and  museums.  Superstition,  viewed  as  a 
shadow  from  past  days,  a  ghost  of  a  religion  that  once  existed, 
is  a  fit  object  of  literary  curiosity  and  of  anticpiarian  research ; 
but  when  it  appears  as  a  living  and  powerful  reality  among  us, 
our  first  business  is  to  slay  it,  and  for  a  while  to  put  it  out  of 
remembrance.  But  we  arc  digressing.  For  the  historical 
treatment  of  mythology,  boys  are  wholly  unprepared;  and  to 
force  philosophy  upon  them  is  injudicious.  There  seems,  there¬ 
fore,  to  be  no  good  purpose  in  teaching  them  mythology  at  all. 
They  will  pickup  for  themselves,  in  the  perusal  of  Homer,  (who 
is  always  a  favourite  author  with  them,)  as  much  as  is  requi¬ 
site,  and  somewhat  more ;  and  with  ripening  years  they  may 
learn  how  intelligent  criticism  earns  gold  out  of  this  dross. 

So  much  have  we  written  by  way  of  preface  to  the  elaborate 
volumes  before  us.  Although  entitled  a  '  History  of  Greece,* 
by  far  the  greater  part  of  it  is  far  from  answering  to  this  title. 
Indeetl,  by  a  slight  change,  it  seems  to  us,  the  accomplished 
author  might  have  justified  his  announcement :  if,  instead  of  head¬ 
ing  the  first  piU’t  of  his  work.  Legendary  Greece,  he  had  entitled 
it  Grecian  Legend.  AVhat  has  been  already  wTitten  will  show 
that  we  do  not  undervalue  Mr.  Grote’s  subject,  w  hen  we  demur 
to  admitting  such  narrative  and  such  discussions  into  history. 
According  to  his  often  reiterated  declaration,  the  genealogies  and 
exploits  of  gods,  demigods,  and  heroes,  properly  belong  to  Greek 
religion,  and  are  as  unsubstantial  as  Mother  Bunch’s  fairy  tales 
and  the  prowess  of  the  seven  champions  of  Christendom.  He 
^ll  urge,  that  the  belief  in  them  continued  into  historical 
times;  and  that  critical  occasions  occur  in  the  history,  (as  when 
the  busts  of  Hermes  were  mutilated  in  Athens,)  in* which  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  conceive  of  the  actings  of  men’s  minds 
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without  being  aware  of  the  depth  of  their  superstition.  But  this, 
we  submit,  is  no  adequate  reason,  wliy  a  history  of  religion, 
and  long  diseussions  on  archaeology  and  on  poetry,  should  be 
actually  ineorponited  with  a  general  history.  To  take  a  case,  not 
parallei,  but  far  more  extreme  than  that  of  Greece.  From  the 
breaking  out  of  the  Reformation  under  Luther,  for  more  than 
a  ceutiiry,  the  whole  history  of  Europe  turned  on  the  Protestant 
and  Catholic  controversy ;  and  in  England  the  same  has  per¬ 
vaded,  or  affected,  our  public  measures,  at  home  and  in  Ireland, 
down  to  the  present  year.  This,  however,  is  not  judged  a 
sufficient  rcjison  for  embracing  in  the  same  work  the  history  of 
national  events  at  large,  and  also  the  detailed  discussion  of 
religious  opinion  :  much  less  for  mingling  up  a  critique  on  the 
Bible  and  on  the  decisions  of  councils.  We  confess,  it  appears 
to  us,  tlnit  Mr.  Grote  has  done  what  is  perfectly  analogous  to 
this.  No  doubt  he  has  his  reply ; — that  some  persons  have  held 
the  Grecian  gods,  and  very  many  still  hold  their  heroes,  to  have 
been  historical  personages ;  hence,  if  he  is  to  write  history,  he 
is  forced  to  clear  his  way  by  refuting  this  opinion.  We  hope  it 
is  not  ungracious,  while  admiring  the  matter,  to  dissent  from 
the  form,  of  his  w  ritings :  but  the  apology  adduced  appears  to 
us  unsatisfactory.  The  good  taste  of  all  the  ablest  writers  has 
long  since  decided,  that  narrative  must  form  the  staple  of  his¬ 
tory^  and  that  discussion  ought  to  be  secondary.  Arguments  and 
criticism  belong  to  notes  and  appendices,  and  even  these  ought 
not  to  be  too  lengthy.  A  historian  is  not  bound  to  do  more 
than  glance  at  the  dim  fables  which  precede  trustworthy  fact, 
and  concisclv  to  characterise  the  religious  tendencies  of  the 
nation  whose  fortunes  he  is  to  narrate.  In  so  far  as  ancient 
poems  contain  undoubted  fact  concerning  the  earlier  manners, 
they  may  be  freely  used ;  as  they  have  been  by  Bishop  'riiirlwall 
in  his  beautiful  chapters  on  nomcric  Greece.  But,  with  the 
exception  of  this,  Mr.  Grote’s  first  part,  it  appears  to  ns,  would 
properly  have  appeared  as  a  monograph  on  Greek  mythology ; 
which  might  profitably  have  been  read  in  illustration  of  the 
history,  but  without  forming  part  of  it.  Having  so  far  de¬ 
livered  ourselves  of  a  protest,  w'e  proceed  to  the  substance  of 
the  w’ork. 

It  testifies  to  the  w’onderful  richness  of  the  mine  of  Greek 
arehujology,  that  a  practical  man  in  bimking  and  political 
England  should  produce  tw'o  ample  volumes,  rich  in  thought 
and  teeming  with  eloquence,  so  soon  after  Bishop  ThirlwalFs 
learning  and  acuteness  had  apparently  picked  up  every  jewel 
from  the  promiscuous  heap.  We  are  bound  to  sjiy,  that  there 
is  a  wonderful  freshness  in  Mr.  Grotc^s  writing.  He  has 
thrown  his  heart  into  the  subject,  and  presses  his  views  with 
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SO  much  warmth,  as  even  to  fall  into  repetitions  wliich  savour 
more  of  the  practical  reformer  and  advocate,  than  of  the  sedate 
and  didactic  judge. 

But  we  must  proceed  to  give  some  account  in  detail  of  Mr. 
Grote’s  views  and  arguments.  His  opening  chapter  is  con¬ 
cerned  entirely  with  legends  about  the  gods,  and  the  wliole  inte¬ 
rest  in  it  is  derived  from  his  tracing  their  growth  in  successive 
IKXJts  from  a  single  nucleus  to  the  elaborate  fulness  of  the  final 
system.  Thus,  in  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  Apollo  and  the  Sun 
are  totally  distinct  deities ;  Apollo  is  distinguished  by  the  bow 
and  by  prophecy,  but  not  yet  by  the  harp  or  by  medicine.  He 
is  the  peculiar  god  of  the  Trojans,  and  bears  the  especial  sur¬ 
name  Sminthian,  (or,  god  of  the  field-mouse !)  but  is  hostile  to 
the  Greeks;  whereas,  in  rather  later  times  he  is  })eculiarly  the 
tutelary  deity  of  the  Hellenes.  Delos  is  not  named  in  the  lli  id 
at  all,  nor  has  Apollo  the  epithet  of  Delian ;  how  ever,  in  the 
Odyssey,  this  island  is  idready  named  as  the  centre  of  Apollo’s 
worship.  Mr.  Grote  well  observes,  that  since  Delphi  (or  Pytho) 
was  the  scat  of  the  god’s  proplietic  knowledge ;  and  Delos,  tliat 
of  his  festive  games — the  belief  of  his  excelling  in  the  harp, 
probably  grew  later  out  of  the  dance,  music  and  song,  which 
accompanied  those  games ;  and  as  Hermes  or  Mercury  wjus 
esteemed  the  inventor  of  the  lyre,  this  (he  ingeniously  argues) 
generated  a  new  my  the,  wliich  we  read  in  the  (so -cal  led) 
Homeric  Hymn  to  Mercury ; — that  this  god  bargained  away  his 
instrument  to  Apollo. 

Zeus,  or  Jupiter,  is  in  Homer  familiarly  entitled,  ‘father  of 
gods  and  men a  phrase  w  nich  must  have  belonged  to  an 
older  religion,  and  carries  the  mind  to  Dodona,  w  here  was  his 
most  ancient  temple.  It  is  scarcely  consistent  with  the  Homeric 
views ;  for  Kronus  or  Saturn  is  perpetually  named  as  father  of 
Jupiter,  although  no  details  are  given  of  the  unnatural  strife 
between  them,  which  so  scandalized  later  philosophers.  Tiie 
Iliad  merely  informs  us  that  Saturn  and  Japetus  have  been 
lodged  by  Jupiter  ‘beneath  the  earth  and  sea.’  An  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  the  genealogy  is  evidently  a  physical  speculation,  and 
of  later  date,  which  makes  Saturn  son  of  Uranus  and  GieUf 
(heaven  and  earth,)  and  finally  traces  these  up  to  chaos ^  as  the 
origin  of  all.  It  is  well  remarked  by  ^Mr.  Kenrick,  in  his 
‘  Egv-pt  of  Herodotus,’  that  Jupiter  is  really  the  first,  as  the 
highest,  national  dinnity  of  the  Greeks.  No  national  worship 
was  anywhere  Offered  to  Kronus  nor  to  Uranus,  who  are  the 
pure  creations  of  incipient  philosoi)hy ;  since  it  can  hardly  he 
doubted  that  the  name  Kronus  is  identicid  w  ith  Khronus,  time* 
The  same  Homer  (if  there  be  no  interpolation)  who  names 
Jupiter  Father  of  gods  and  men,  sings  of  ‘  Oceanus,  tlie  origin  of 
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the  gods,  and  Tethys  the  mother.^  A^euiis  is,  with  Homer,  the 
daughter  of  Jupiter  and  Dione.  The  later  indecent  hctious 
rose  out  of  attempted  etymology  of  her  name  Aphrodite. 

To  speak  generally,  the  violent  ceremonies  which  the  Greek 
called  orgies,  are  unknown  to  the  Homeric  poems ;  at  least,  if 
the  legend  of  ‘  the  raging  Bacchus’  be  cited  against  this  from 
the  sixth  book  of  the  Iliad,*  it  is  at  any  rate  certain  that  neither 
Bacchus,  nor  Ceres,  nor  Cybele,  stand  in  any  high  position  in 
the  Iliad  or  Odyssey.  In  Mr.  Grote’s  opinion,  the  orgiastic 
worship  rose  out  of  a  later  familiarity  with  Asia,  and  the  so- 
called  mysteries  >vere  developed  out  of  Egyptian  notions  of  secret 
religion.  A  mysterious  person  in  this  connexion  is  denoted  by 
the  name  of  Orpheus,  whom  the  Greeks  in  general  conceived  of 
as  the  earliest  of  poets,  and  as  the  revcaler  of  sacred  mysteries, 
but  wdiom  Aristotle  (as  we  learn  from  Cicero’s  testimony)  held 
to  be  an  imaginary  character ;  while  the  more  critical  of  the 
moderns,  with  Mr.  Grote,  refer  him  to  an  era  later  than  Hesiod  : 
that  is,  jis  Mr.  Grote  expresses  it,  ‘  The  names  of  Orpheus  and 
Musaius  represent  the  gradual  influx  of  Thracian  and  Phrygian 
religious  ceremonies  and  feelings,  and  the  increasing  diffusion 
of  special  mysteries,’  a  process  which  in  })art  has  been  bound  up 
also  with  the  name  of  Pythagoras,  especially  in  regard  to  Egyp¬ 
tian  influence.  The  Orphic  Theogony,  he  urges,  contains  the 
Hesiodic  ideas  and  persons,  enlarged,  and  mystically  disguised ; 
its  vein  of  invention  was  less  popular,  adapted  to  the  contem¬ 
plation  rather  of  an  educated  and  speculative  sect.  It  is  never 
cited  in  the  ample  Scholia  of  Homer,  though  Hesiod  is  often 
alluded  to ;  and  by  negative  reasons  of  much  weight,  it  may  be 
inferred  with  high  probability  that  it  w  as  never  a  w  idely-difiused 
Grecian  belief.  Mr.  Grote  insists  that  even  Herodotus,  if  not 
Ignorant  of  the  name  of  Orpheus,  cannot  have  believed  his 
antiquity  and  his  pretensions  to  be  the  author  of  Greek  religion ; 
since  it  is  to  Homer  and  Hesiod  that  the  historian  expressly 
attributes  this  i)rophetical  office,  if  we  may  be  allowed  the 
phrase. 

Ainong  the  peculiar  features  of  the  Orphic  mythology  is  the 
startling  delation  from  common  ideas  concerning  the  god 
Dionysus  or  Bacchus,  who  is  called  Zagreus  in  the  Orphic 
mythe.  He  is  son  of  Jupiter  by  his  own  daughter  Proserpine; 
be  is  the  favourite  of  his  father,  a  child  of  magnificent  promise, 
and  pre-destined,  if  he  grow  up,  to  succeed  to  suj)rcme  domi¬ 
nion  as  well  as  to  the  handling  of  the  thunderbolt.  He  is 
seated,  while  an  infant,  on  the  throne  beside  Jupiter,  guarded 
by  Apollo  and  the  Curetes.  But  the  jealous  Juno  intercepts 

•  This  passage  seems  to  be  interpolated  into  the  sixth  Look,  and  the 
''hole  book  is,  in  Mr.  Groie’s  view,  of  later  origin  than  the  first. 
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his  career,  and  incites  the  Titans  against  him  ;  who,  having  first 
smeared  their  faces  with  plaster,  approach  him  on  the  throne, 
tempt  his  childish  fancy  with  play-things,  and  kill  him  with  a 
sword,  while  he  is  contemplating  his  face  in  a  mirror.  Tliey 
then  cut  up  his  body  and  boil  it  in  a  cauldron,  leaving  only  the 
heart,  which  is  picked  up  by  Minerva  and  carried  to  Jupiter, 
who  in  his  wrath  strikes  down  the  Titans  with  thunder  into 
Tartarus;  whilst  Apollo  is  directed  to  collect  the  remains  of 
Zagrcus,  and  bury  them  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Parnassus.  The 
lieart  is  given  to  Semele,  and  Zagreus  is  born  again  from  her 
under  the  form  of  Dionysus.  It  may  appear  that  the  last  inci¬ 
dent  is  superadded  to  the  tale,  for  the  mere  sake  of  identifying 
the  foreign  Zagreus  with  a  nationi\l  Greek  god,  w  itli  whom  he 
has  so  little  in  common,  that  while  the  orgies  of  Bacchus  were 
the  type  of  all  the  madness  and  wautonness  w  hich  real  or  pre- 
tended  drunkenness  may  incite,  the  rites  of  Zagreus  were 
mournful,  meditative  and  ascetic. 

Not  only  are  all  tales  of  sacred  secrecy  utterly  foreign  to  the 
frankness  and  garrulity  of  Homeric  religion,  but  rites  of  con¬ 
secration  and  purification  are  scarcely  known.  Especially  that 
interesting  institution  which  in  Herodotus  we  find  equally  well 
known  in  Lydia  as  in  Greece,  purification  for  homicide ;  which 
is  not  to  be  found  in  Homer,  although  he  vividly  describes  the 
headlong  race  of  a  manslayer,  hard  pressed  by  the  avenger  of 
blood,  until  a  foreign  soil  has  been  reached.  Six  eases,  indeed, 
arc  found  in  these  poems  of  such  homicide,  and  of  exile  follow  ¬ 
ing,  as  a  sulheient  expiation. 

We  cannot  atford  space  any  further  to  develope  Mr.  G rote's 
discussions  concerning  the  legends  less  known  and  less  cared 
for  among  ourselves  ;  and  must  be  satisfied  with  picking  out 
such  points  concerning  the  more  superficial  mythology  as  are 
either  original  with  him,  or  little  likely  to  be  familiar  to  our 
readers. 

It  is  usual  to  remark  on  the  ethical  and  industrial  strain  per¬ 
vading  the  (so-called)  Hesiodic  poem  of  the  ‘  Works  and  Days,' 
which  is  essentially  didactic,  and  on  the  personal  prominence 
which  the  writer  gives  to  himself ;  all  of  which  particulars  sug¬ 
gest  its  rather  later  origin.  Sucli  a  view  is  confirmed  beyond 
question  by  the  remote  distance  above  himself,  at  which  the 
w  riter  regards  the  heroic  age  to  be ;  and,  in  fact,  the  picture  of 
Greek  life  w  hich  he  draws  is  of  historical  value  as  filliug  a  chasm 
between  the  Homeric  manners  and  those  of  later  times.  Be¬ 
sides  this,  a  notable  addition  to  religious  ideas  is  found  in  the 
of  this  poem,  who  are  represented  as  ‘  intermediate 
agents  and  police  between  gods  and  men,' — beings  essciitiidly 
good,  but  used  to  relieve  the  gods  from  meddling  in  small 
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aftairs.  Their  infinite  numbers  made  their  service  in  such 
matters  most  efficient,  and  somewhat  later  they  were  believed 
to  fulfil  a  still  more  important  function  ;  that  of  bearing  away 
from  the  gods  the  odium  of  physical  and  moral  evil.  The  word 
d^non,  in  Homer,  is  applied  to  the  greater  gods,  and  is  gene- 
rallv  interpreted  to  mean  knowhif;,  skilful.  Some  explain  it,  as 
from  the  verb  lotloo,  to  divide ;  '  a  distributor^  or  allotter  of  men^s 
fortunes ;  and  others  suspect  that  it  is  connected  w  ith  the  words 
Deus,  Deeva,  of  the  Latins,  Indians,  etc.  Whatever  its  origin,  it 
was  not  in  early  times  used,  as  afterwards,  for  the  spirit  of  *  a 
(lead  man ;  nor  w  as  the  idea  yet  invented  that  there  were  two 
sorts  of  demons,  good  and  bad.  As  the  bad  sense  prevailed 
more  and  more  in  Christian  times,  the  old  poets  seemed  them¬ 
selves  to  confess  that  Jupiter  and  Apollo  were  nothing  but 
‘demons/  a  circumstance  of  which  controverS^ial  writers  dili¬ 
gently  availed  themselves. 

While  the  Greek  religion  was  thus  growing  up,  the  additions 
to  the  popular  faith  were  generally  depravations  of  tlie  primitive 
simplicity ;  w  Idle  those  made  to  the  more  philosophic  creed  were, 
more  and  more,  attempts  to  remove  the  grossnesses  which 
offended  maturing  reason,  and  to  enlarge  the  limited  concep¬ 
tions  of  barbarism.  Such,  at  least,  is  our  ow  n  j)rcvailing  con¬ 
viction,  and  so  far  from  being  able  (in  any  relh/ious  sense)  to 
extol  the  race  of  (ireek  poets  at  large,  it  seems  to  us  undeniable, 
that  their  influence  on  the  w  hole  was  exceedingly  pernicious. 
Like  other  poets,  they  gave  loose  reins  to  imagination ;  very  few 
indeed  of  them  had,  or  could  have,  a  moral  aim  predominating  in 
their  works ;  and,  as  a  conse(pience,  Avild  licentiousness  was 
through  them  established  as  religion,  and  set  off  with  the 
charms  of  verse  and  music.  We  are  willing  to  believe  that  this 
evil  Avas  essential  to  the  development  of  the  Grecian  mind ;  (for 
perhaps  nothing  but  an  overruling  priestly  caste  could  have 
hindered  it,  and  out  of  a  censorship  of  the  press  no  good  can  be 
expected,  though  some  evil  may  be  liindercd ;)  and  if  so,  it  w  as 
all  in  the  order  of  Providence  toAvards  ultimate  benefit.  Mr. 
Grote  insists  that  many  of  the  Avorst  tendencies  Avere  not  of 
Grecian  origin,  but  imported  from  abroad;  as  the  orgiastic 
rites,  from  Asia  Minor  and  Crete;  the  principle  of  mystic 
secrecy,  from  Egypt.  While  Ave  admit  this,  we  cannot  but 
think  that  in  the  legends  Avhich  Avere  purely  Greek,  there  is  a 
constant  groAvth  of  gossiping  tales  and  of  horrors,  Avhich  indi¬ 
cates  that  the  poets  Avere  busy  in  satisfying  the  popular  craving 
after  excitement.  This  is  manifested,  alike  in  the  stories  of  the 
gods  themselves,  and  in  those  concerning  the  heroic  families ; 


*  *  NVe  call  those  Manes/  says  Cicero,  *  whom  the  Greeks  call  iaifiovtQ.* 
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and  although  the  question  how  the  Iliad  was  eomposed,  is  far 
too  controverted  to  support  further  results  of  weight,  it  seems 
to  be  admitted  by  those  who  plead  most  strongly  for  the  in¬ 
tegrity  of  the  poem,  that  various  pjissjigcs  arc  of  later  origin, 
which  deal  in  mythes  afterwards  popular. 

We  cannot  here  enter  into  the  indecent  and  sometimes  posi- 
tively  disgusting  details  which  meddling  philosophy  and  pru¬ 
rient  imagination  appended  to  the  Homeric  stories ;  but  passing 
to  the  heroic  legends,  we  shall  concisely  allude,  following  in  the 
steps  of  Mr.  Grote,  to  some  of  the  remarkable  enlargements 
which  the  Homeric  tales  underwent  to  please  the  popular  love 
of  the  horrible,  or,  in  other  cases  undoubtedly,  to  etfect  an 
artificial  reconciliation  of  their  contradictions ;  which  was  an 
incipient  historical  striving.  Likewise,  after  the  Greeks  had  begun 
to  derive  somewhat  of  religion  and  philosophy,  (to  say  nothing 
of  art,)  from  Egypt,  they  became  easily  credulous  that  their 
ancestors  had  done  the  same;  and  many  heroes,  who  in  Homer 
appear  as  indigenous,  were  afterwards  regarded  as  leaders  of 
colonics  into  Greece  from  Asia  or  Egypt.  The  foremost  of  these 
is  Pelops,  who,  in  the  Iliad,  may  seem  to  be  represented  as  a 
son  of  Mercury f  from  whom  at  least  he  is  said  to  have  received 
his  sceptre.  The  statement  may  admit  of  being  analyzed  into 
another  or  earlier  form,  viz.,  that  he  w  as  indebted  to  good  luck 
for  his  kingdom.  In  Homer,  no  connexion  of  Pelops  with 
Phrygia  can  be  traced,  nor  with  the  town  of  Pisa  in  Pelopon¬ 
nesus  ;  nor  is  the  southern  peninsula  of  Greece  named  Pelopon¬ 
nesus  in  either  pomn.  In  a  suspected  passage  of  the  eleventh 
book  of  the  Odyssey,  the  torments  of  Tantalus  arc  detailed,  but 
nothing  is  sai(l  of  his  being  a  Phrygian,  or  father  to  Pelops. 
Homer  betravs  no  consciousness  of  any  feud  between  Atrciis 
and  Thyestes,  sons  of  Pelo 's,  and  is  ignorant  of  the  sacrifice  of 
Iphigenia.  In  the  Odyssey,  ^^gisthus  indeed  murders  Aga¬ 
memnon,  and  Orestes  ‘  gains  the  purest  glory^  by  avenging  his 
father’s  death  on  the  murderer ;  but  Orestes  does  not  shiv  his 
mother,  and  is  not  persecuted  by  his  mother’s  furies.  Tvn- 
darcus  is  named  in  two  passages  of  the  Odyssey  only,  which 
make  him  father  of  the  Dioscuri  and  of  Clytaemnestra.  The 
Iliad  makes  Helen  sister  of  the  Dioscuri ;  but  from  neither 
piH'in  separately  can  it  be  made  out  that  Helen  is  sister  to 
Clytajinnestra ;  and  this  has  every  appearance  of  having  been 
invented  when  the  wickedness  of ‘the  two  women’  had  become 
a  familiar  sentiment.  Thus,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  tissue  of 
horrors  in  the  house  of  the  Pclopidaj,  which  the  overruling 
demon  (01X2.0  rmq)  accordingly  to  later  writers  inflicted,  is  a 
growth  posterior  to  Homer,  who  knows  nothing  but  the  crime 
and  punishment  of  ^Egisthus.  Nearly  the  same  is  true  con- 
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cerning  the  house  of  Cadmus  and  Labdacus.  We  cannot  here 
lav  equal  stress  on  the  silence  of  the  Homeric  poems,  since  the 
Tiiehaii  family  did  not  lie  imihcdiately  across  their  way.  Yet  it 
is  observable,  that  while  the  name  Cadrncians  is  familiar,  and 
Cadmus  is  referred  to  as  a  well-known  clnaractcr,  no  one  of  all 
the  miraculous  and  dreadful  tales  connected  with  this  house  is 
alluded  to.  Cadmus  is  not  named  as  a  Phoenician,  nor  as  the 
founder  of  Thebes ;  but  Amphion  and  Zethus  are  stated  in  the 
Odvsscy  to  have  been  ‘  the  first  builders  of  its  walls,^  though 
without  miracle.  As  for  Cadmus^s  daughters,  one  of  them,  Ino,  is 
said  to  have  been  made  a  sea-goddess,  and  another,  Semele,  to  have 
borne  Bacchus  to  Jupiter;  but  without  a  hint  of  her  tragical 
combustion  before,  the  divine  child  saw  the  light.  The  miser¬ 
able  end  of  Pantheus  is  strange  to  Homer;  but  the  horrid 
fortunes  of  Hklipus  appear  in  an  advanced  form  in  a  book  of 
the  Odyssey,  which  abounds  with  interpolations.  Even  there, 
he  continues  to  reign  over  the  Cadmeans  after  his  mother’s 
death,  and  does  not  put  out  his  own  eyes ;  but  in  tlic  Iliad, 
(book  23),  a  single  line  informs  us  that  he  fell  in  battley  and 
that  games  were  celebrated  around  his  tomb.  We  might 
pursue  the  comparison  of  the  earlier  and  later  heroic  stories  in 
other  houses  also.  Suffice  it  to  sav,  that  bv  the  time  of  the 
Tragedians,  the  fortunes  of  the  old  heroic  families  may  seem  to 
have  been  invented  anew.  We  have  scarcelv  alluded  to  one 
cause  of  new  fictions,  viz.,  a  desire  to  reconcile  discrepancies ; 
and,  among  others,  chronological  oppositions,  out  of  which  have 
risen  many  interpolations  of  names,  as  that  of  Pleisthenes  in 
the  family  of  Pelops. 

Before  passing  to  the  application  made  by  ^Ir.  Crotc,  of  the 
result  of  these  investigations,  viz., — the  total  untrustworthiness  of 
poeticjd  legends  unchecked  by  contemporaneous  witnesses, — we 
must  briefly  note,  that  he  holds  nothing  peculiar  or  new,  so  as 
cither  to  be  lauded  for  originality  of  genius,  or  suspected  of 
loving  eccentricity.  His  scepticism  concerning  the  historical 
truth  of  the  heroic  tales  probably  does  not  exceed  (if  anything 
can  exceed)  that  of  Niebuhr  and  his  immediate  school ;  and 
certainly  in  the  particular  question  of  the  Trojan  war  and  its 
connected  romances,  the  learned  and  cautious  Kenrick  appears 
to  go  fully  as  far  as  Grote.  As  for  Bishop  Thirlwall,  he  so  far 
differs,  as  in  many  cases  to  betray  a  desire  to  elicit,  by  delicate 
criticism,  some  fragment  of  history  out  of  legends  manifestly  as 
incredible  in  details  as  they  are  totally  unvouched  for.  Mr.  Grote 
believes  this  to  be  as  hopeless  a  problem,  as  to  extract  history 
out  of  Shakspere’s  tragedy  of  King  Lear.  When  poems  are 
set  before  us,  which  bring  forward  personages  and  events  of  a 
distant  time, — distant  to  the  poet  himself,  and  concerning  which 
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pretends  to  no  other  source  of  information  than  *  the  inspira¬ 
tion  of  the  muse/—  while  we  have  absolutely  no  witness  but  the 
poet ;  in  such  circumstances,  all  historical  criticism  is  (in  Mr. 
Grote’s  belief)  utterly  thrown  away.  Some  poems  are  founded 
on  fact,  like  Tasso's  ‘Jerusalem  Delivered/  others  have  much 
plausibility  of  truth,  without  being  true,  as  Scott's  ‘  Marmiou.' 
If  these  jK)cm8  floated  down  the  stream  of  time  to  remote  pos¬ 
terity,  and  all  prose  literature  of  the  past,  and  of  three  centuries 
to  come,  were  first  utterly  wrecked;  future  critics  would  he 
quite  unable  to  judge  whether  the  Crusades  ever  had  historical 
existence,  or  to  divine  that  the  battle  of  Flodden  Field  was  true, 
but  all  the  other  events  of  the  poem  of  Marmiou  inniginary, 
with  the  hero  himself.  This  is  the  grand  principle,  to  establish 
and  to  enforce  w  hich,  Mr.  Grote  labours  through  a  large  part  of 
these  two  volumes. 

In  nations  where  poetry  and  prose  coexist,  and  where  cou- 
temporarv  history- writing  is  practised,  the  fictitiousness  of 
poetr}"  is  so  notorious,  that  no  one  would  dream  of  (pioting  a 
po(*t's  autliority  in  proof  of  historical  fact.  If  then  we  might  ap¬ 
peal  to  modern  analogy  in  setting  up  our  standard  of  evidence, 
the  argument  would  be  finished  and  the  battle  won  by  Mr. 
Grotc,  in  half  a  page.  But  in  the  present  instance  w  e  have  a 
special  phenomenon, — viz.,  that  the  Greeks  themselves,  not  ex¬ 
cluding  Thucydides  and  Aristotle,  believed  in  a  substantial  kernel 
of  truth  at  the  bottom  of  the  poetical  and  popular  legends :  a 
consequence  has  been,  that  modern  European  scholars  Inive  in¬ 
herited  the  same  belief,  and  it  is  now  hard  to  shake  ourselves 
entirely  free  from  it.  Habit  and  old  associations  influence 
nearly  all  of  us. — Nor  is  this  all :  but  it  may  seem  that  a  two¬ 
fold  defence  is  possible  for  the  adherent  to  the  old  faith.  First, 
it  is  said,  that  in  days  in  which  no  writing  existed,  the  minstrel 
united  the  double  functions  of  poet  and  historian  ;  consequently 
it  is  fair  to  assume,  that  a  Ilomer  is  often  historically  veracious, 
wlnlc  we  expect  nothing  of  the  kind  from  a  Byron.  Next,  it  is 
still  more  strongly  alleged,  that  if  the  Trojan  war  was  funda¬ 
mentally  fictitious,  the  Greeks  could  not  have  been  so  universally 
persuaded  of  its  truth  :  and  that  to  believe  them  deceived,  indi¬ 
cates  far  greater  credulity  than  to  receive  the  substance  of  the 
facts.  Such  arc  the  strong  holds  t)f  the  adverse  view,  wliich  it  is 
Mr.  Grote's  business  to  demolish. 

The  former  argument  hjis  more  sound  than  weight ;  and  may 
seem  to  indicate  confusion  of  thought.  The  old  minstrel,  or 
bard,  it  is  said,  combined  the  offices  of  historian  and  poet ;  there¬ 
fore,  we  may  yield  to  him  more  credit  than  to  a  modern  cpic- 
writcr.  It  is  evident,  that  unless  some  clue  can  be  found  to 
teach  us  when  he  officiates  in  one  character  and  when  in  the 
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other,  the  inference  ought  to  have  been  : — *  therefore^  it  is  per¬ 
fectly  uncertain  what  we  ought  or  ought  not  to  believe  on  his 
testmiony.'  Such  a  clue,  however,  all  the  rationalizing  school, 
from  Thucydides  down  to  Clinton,  imagine  they  have  discovered 
in  the  intrinsic  credibility  of  statements :  that  is,  if  we  disbelieve 
all  that  is  miraculous  or  otherwise  opposed  to  the  known  prin¬ 
ciples  of  human  history,  all  that  remains  may  be  received  as  his¬ 
torical.  As  it  has  been  a  tbousand  times  repeated :  ^  strip  olf 
whatever  is  romantic  and  portentous,  and  the  residue,  being  cre¬ 
dible,  deserves  to  be  credited.^  This  is  the  fundamentally  false 
assumption,  (for,  with  Mr.  Grotc,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  pro¬ 
nounce  it  such,)  which  pervades  all  the  reasonings  on  that  side, 
and  has  occasioned  an  enormous  waste  of  labour  and  ingenuity. 
As  if  plausible  fiction  made  no  part  of  poetry  !  as  if  it  did  not 
form  beyond  comparison  the  largest  and  most  important  part ! 
Instead  of  saying  that  the  ancient  bard  discharged  the  functions 
of  historian,  we  ought  to  say  with  Mr.  Grotc,  that  the  age  had 
not  yet  conceived  the  idea  of  history  at  all.  Until  contempora¬ 
neous  history  begins,  search  after  truth  is  impossible ;  the  art  of 
searching,  and  the  sources  which  can  be  trusted,  arc  unknown. 
Genius  nmy  prompt  a  poet  to  adorn  a  strictly  traditional  tale, 
which  has  fact  at  the  bottom ;  but  it  may  also  prompt  him  to 
sing  what  is  fundamentally  fictitious ;  and  in  a  given  case, 
which  of  the  two  methods  may  have  been  adopted,  we  are  totally 
in  the  dark.  He  will  probably  give  to  his  chief  characters 
names  that  arc  well  known  to  his  hearers;  but  that  does  not 
guarantee  a  single  fact  concerning  them. 

Most  decisive  illustrations  of  this  are  dniw  n  from  the  middle 
ages  of  Europe,  which  give  us  valuable  insight  into  the  intellec¬ 
tual  tendencies  of  half-barbarous  nations.  At  that  time  the 
mass  of  the  people  was  quite  uninfiuenced  by  historical  litera¬ 
ture  ;  yet  annals  and  dry  chronicles  were  preserved  by  monkish 
writers,  who  retained  from  an  earlier  civilization  the  element  of 
a  historical  spirit ;  and  by  help  of  these  unpretending  authentic 
and  contemponiry  documents,  we  arc  enabled  to  test  the  truth 
of  various  poems  and  romances.  An  eminent  illustration  of  this 
is,  the  (so  called)  ‘  Chronicle  of  Turpin,^  a  compilation  of 
•poetical  legends  concerning  Charlemagne,  which  ascribe  to  him 
an  expedition  to  the  Holy  Land,  and  a  conquest  of  Jerusalem 
from  the  Saracens,  whence  he  brought  to  Rome  many  valuable 
relics,  as  the  sacred  crowm  of  thorns.  The  Emir  Balan,  however, 
invaded  Italy  with  a  great  army,  and  having  possessed  himself 
of  these  relics,  carried  them  to  Spain  :  out  of  which  grew  a  great 
expedition  of  Charlemagne  into  Spain  to  recover  them.  Now  if 
this  were  so  criticised,  as  the  Trojan  war  by  Thucydides  and  indeed 
by  Herodotus,  it  would  be  argued  :  *  Mere  sacred  relics  are  evi- 
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dcntly  romantic  and  unreal  j^ouiids  of  the  war ;  ’ — (as  it  is  said, 
To  recover  Helen  cannot  have  been  the  real  cause  of  the  war  of 
Troy ;) — ‘  but  drop  this,  and  other  secondary  points,  and  the  re¬ 
sidue  w  ill  be  historical.'  \et,  in  the  present  instance,  we  have 
the  means  of  knowin"  that  all  is  fiction.  So  little  similarity  is 
there  between  the  Charlemagne  of  romance,  and  the  Cluir- 
lemagne  of  history,  that  it  is  hard  to  identity  them ;  and  it 
is  pretty  clear  that  traditions  of  Charles  Martel  and  of  Charles 
the  Bald  have  been  fused  into  the  mingled  mass. — So  also, 
the  legends  of  the  Saints  are  by  the  best  historians  regarded 
Its  pure  fictions,  w'ithout  a  nucleus  of  truth ;  yet  they  arc 
written  with  the  simplest'  and  most  direct  protestations  of 
narrating  real  unvarnished  facts.  The  stories  of  king  Ar¬ 
thur's  *  Knights  of  the  Round  Table,'  are  another  case  of  nu- 
mingled  fiction  :  nor  can  this  be  set  aside,  by  urging  that  ^  the 
ease  of  these  is  not  pju’allel ;  inasmuch  as  the  manners  of  these 
knights  belong  to  the  days  of  feudal  chivalry,  while  Homer  has 
no  such  anachronisms.'  But  whether  Homer  rightly  ])aints  the 
heroes  of  ])ast  days,  we  know  not,  because  we  have  no  collateral 
witnesses:  no  one  has  yet  imagined  that  he  sang  in  the  spirit  of 
an  antiquarian,  carefully  discriminating  ancient  from  present 
manners  :  if  then  he  has  been  in  this  respect  correct,  it  is  through 
the  accident  that  no  change  of  manners  had  taken  place  for 
some  centuries.  Even  so,  until  some  fixed  chronology  is  ascribed, 
it  is  not  clear  what  ‘correctness'  of  this  sort  would  mean. 

To  go  to  the  centre  of  Asia ;  in  the  middle  age  of  Persia, 
there  rose  the  great  epic  of  Firdusi,  the  Shah-namah,  or  B(M)k 
of  Kings.  This  has  ostensibly  more  pretensions  to  be  regarded 
as  historical  than  the  poems  of  Homer;  yet  by  comparing  it 
with  the  authentic  and  contemporaneous  records  of  Greeks  and 
Romans,  we  find  it  to  be  a  tissue  of  fiction,  with  a  few*  old  na¬ 
tional  names  of  kings  indeed,  but  nothing  whatever  in  their  for¬ 
tunes  to  identify  them  witli  real  characters.  Alexander  the 
Great  is  hardly  an  exception :  for  he  is  made  to  be  a  younger 
son  of  the  king  of  Persia,  who  was  brought  up  in  Crreccc  as  a 
Cliristian,  and  when  he  became  a  man,  reconquered  his  father’s 
throne  from  his  brother.  On  the  whole,  we  have  an  overwhelm¬ 
ing  mass  of  analogy  in  proof  that  compositions  intended  to 
delight  the  imagination,  whether  in  prose  or  verse,  are  utterly 
worthless  as  historical  informants.  They  may  j)ossess  some 
|>ortion  of  truth ;  but  unless  we  have  an  independent  test,  we 
cannot  extricate  it :  and  if  we  have  this,  we  no  longer  need  to 
depend  on  the  romancer  or  poet. 

The  second  and  more  plausible  argument  is  derived  from  the 
belief  of  the  (i reeks  tlieniselves ;  which  it  is  asserted,  w  e  cannot, 
without  credulity,  imagine  to  have  arisen  without  a  bivsis  of  fact. 
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Specious  as  is  this  assertion,  it  is  quite  unsupported  by  our  ex¬ 
perience  of  human  nature,  and  indeed  opposed  to  the  ascertained 
history  of  the  mind.  The  Persians  believe  the  epic  of  Firdusi, 
as  unhesitatinjicV  Greeks  that  of  Homer :  yet  we  hap¬ 

pen  to  know,  that  not  a  particle  of  trustworthy  historical  infor¬ 
mation  can  be  elicited  from  Firdusi.  A  similar  unquestioninjij 
belief  was  for  centuries  given  in  England  to  the  pretended 
dvnasties  of  llritons  dcrive(l  from  Bnittfs  the  Trojan,  previous  to 
the  invasion  of  Julius  Cmsar;  and  the  very  name  of  llritain  was 
believed  to  testify  to  Brutus,  our  great  epomjmm.  The  Welsh 
and  Irish  anti(piariaus  have  scarcely  yet  shaken  off  similar  delu¬ 
sions.  In  the  middle  ages  the  legends  of  the  Saints  were 
believed  as  devoutly  as  Tacitus’s  Histories  are  now ;  and  the 
Chronicle  of  Turpin  was  not  only  accepted  as  genuine  liistorv, 
but  was  pronounced  to  be  such  by  papal  authority.  In  sliort,  to 
call  the  belief  of  a  nation  concerning  its  ancient  state  traditionary, 
is  begging  the  question  :  such  belief  undoubtedly  may  arise,  ami 
often  does  arise,  without  any  ^  tradition  ’  at  all.  With  the 
growth  of  the  logical  and  historical  faculty,  a  disposition  arises 
in  the  educated  to  throw  off  first  one,  and  then  another,  portion 
of  the  current  belief,  and  thev  endeavour  to  ^  rationalize  ’  it  bv 
setting  aside  portents,  and  all  that  is  evidently  romantic  and 
unreal ;  hut  it  is  long  before  they  doubt  of  the  whole,  or  discern 
how  baseless  is  even  the  most  plausible  part.  It  is  not  at  all 
wonderful  that  Thucydides  or  Demosthenes  thought  as  they  did 
concerning  the  testimony  of  their  old  poets :  on  the  contrary, 
since  they  had  not,  as  we,  tlie  experience  of  two  ages  of  civiliza¬ 
tion,  separated  by  a  chasm  of  darkness  slenderly  bridged  over,  the 
wonder  would  be,  if  they  had  totally  risen  above  the  prejudices 
of  their  position.  On  the  other  hand,  their  opinion  derives  no 
weight  from  the  age  in  whieh  they  lived.  Tliey  had  only  the 
same  sources  of  information  as  w  e, — the  poems  themselves, — and 
far  less  collateral  knowledge  to  direct  their  criticism  aright. 

But  on  examining  more  closely,  we  find  the  authority  of  the 
Greek  nation  (if  authority  in  such  a  matter  cau  exist,)  break 
dow  n  under  the  weight  which  it  will  have  to  bear.  To  confine 
ourselves  to  two  pointed  illustrations ;  they  equally  believed 
the  Argonautic  expedition  and  that  of  the  Amazons  against 
Athens,  as  strenuously  as  the  war  of  Troy  :  yet  no  leading 
scholar  of  the  present  generation  imagines  either  of  these 
events  to  have  been  historical.  We  shall  dwell  upon  each  sepa¬ 
rately  for  a  little.  The  ship  Argo  is  first  named  in  the  Odyssey  ; 
likewise  the  island  yEaea  or  ^Ea,  which  is  represented  as  under  the 
power  of  Circe,  daughter  of  the  Sun  and  brother  of  /Eetes,  and 
as  situated  in  the  Italian  seas.  The  Iliad  merely  mentions  a  sou  of 
Jason,  who  supplied  the  Grecian  army  with  wine  from  Lemnos 
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during  the  siege  of  Troy;  which  may  imply  that  the  poet  had 
heard  of  the  visit  of  the  Argives  to  Lemnos,  where  the  quecu 
Hypsipyle  became  mother  of  Euneus  by  Jason.  The  earliest 
forms  of  the  legend  arc  lost,  with  some  of  the  Ilesiodic  poems 
and  the  Naupactian  verses;  yet  in  the  accounts  preserved  we 
can  distinctly  see  how'  the  tale  grew  with  time,  and  especially 
what  violence  was  used,  with  the  advance  of  knowledge,  to 
reduce  it  w  ithin  possibilities,  and  thereby  make  it  credible.  lu 
its  poetical  garb,  no  one  would  any  more  imagine  it  was  or  pre¬ 
tended  to  be  true,  than  the  adventures  of  Sinbad  the  sailor : 
(though  in  p^issing  we  must  add,  that  the  Arabs  at  this  day  be¬ 
lieve  the  stories  of  the  *  Arabian  Nights,’  as  devoutly  as  the  old 
(ireeks  believed  their  heroic  legends;  which  Mr.  Grote  does  not 
neglect  to  enforce  :)  but  the  Argonautic  expedition  took  hold  on 
the  Greek  faith  in  an  age  when  no  amount  of  prodigies,  no  dis¬ 
cords  of  chronology  and  geography,  no  manifest  incongruity  with 
human  motives  and  action,  no  fusion  of  gods  and  heroes,  could 
startle  men’s  confidence.  In  tlie  result,  all  Greece,  and  the  w  orld 
round  Greece,  abounded  with  imagined  monuments  of  the 
voyage ;  as  far  cast  as  the  interior  of  Media  and  Armenia,  in  the 
time  of  Strabo, — (these  must  have  been  first  fancied  after  Alex¬ 
ander  the  Great,) — as  far  west  as  Epirus  andCorcyra,  Posidonia, 
on  the  southern  coast  of  Italy,  and  even  (it  is  said)  the  island  of 
Elba ;  finally  as  far  south  as  Libya,  with  wdiich  the  legend  had  a 
most  intimate  connexion. 

*  Wherever  the  Grecian  mariner  sailed,’  says  Mr.  Grote,  vol.  i. 
p.  3113,  *  he  carried  his  religious  and  patriotic  mythes  along  with 
inm.  His  fancy  and  his  faith  w’ere  alike  full  of  the  long  wanderings 
of  Jason,  Odysseus,  Perseus,  Heracles,  Dionysus,  Triptoleinus,  or  lo. 
It  was  pleasing  to  him  in  success;  and  consoling  to  him  in  difficulty, 
to  believe  that  their  journeys  had  brought  them  over  the  ground 
which  he  w’as  himself  traversing.  There  w'as  no  tale  amidst  the  wide 
range  of  the  Grecian  epic  more  calculated  to  be  popular  with  the 
seaman,  than  the  history  of  the  primaeval  ship  Argo  and  her  distin¬ 
guished  crew,  comprising  heroes  from  all  parts  of  Greece,  and  espe¬ 
cially  the  Tyndarids,  Castor  and  Pollux,  the  heavenly  protectors 
invoked  during  storm  and  peril.  He  localized  the  legend  anew, 
wherever  he  wrent,  often  with  some  fresh  circumstances  suggested 
cither  by  his  own  adventures  or  by  the  scene  before  him :  he  took  a 
sort  of  religious  possession  of  the  spot  and  connected  it  by  a  bond  of 
faith  w’ith  his  native  land,  when  he  erected  in  it  a  temple  or  an  altar, 
with  appropriate  commemorative  solemnities.  The  Jasonium  thus 
esUiblished,  and  indeed  every  visible  object  called  after  the  name  of 
the  hero,  not  only  served  to  keep  alive  the  legend  of  the  Argo  in  the 
minds  of  future  comers,  or  inhabitants,  but  was  accepted  as  an  ob¬ 
vious  and  satisfactory  proof  that  this  marvellous  vessel  had  actually 
touched  there  in  her  voyage.’ 
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\Vhcii  geographical  knowledge  was  extended,  great  pains  >vas 
taken  to  identity  the  places  visited  by  Jason,  and  others  aiter- 
wards  bv  Odysseus ;  as  ^Ea,  for  which  the  ship  Argo  was  bound, 

_ the  rocks  that  ran  togetlier, — the  floating  island  of  .Eolus, — 

the  land  of  the  Cyclopes,  etc.  .  .  . :  and  then  began  the  system¬ 
atic  effort  to  historicizc  the  fable,  by  transmuting  it  as  much  as 
occasion  might  seem  to  require.  The  same  process  was  performed 
upon  the  travels  of  Hercules  and  the  voyages  of  Odysseus.  Thus 
.Ea  was  fixed  to  the  land  of  the  Colehians,  as  the  most  eastern 
point  of  the  sea  known  to  the  Greeks ;  because  Homer  says  it 
lies  Gvhere  is  the  house  and  dancing-ground  of  Aurora,  and 
where  the  sun  riscs.^  In  order  to  bring  the  Argonauts  into 
Libya  and  into  the  ItalLan  and  Spanish  seas,  new  revisions  of  the 
story  were  needed ;  so  that  finally  the  miraculous  ship,  whose 
very  timbers  uttered  a  divine  voice,  was  believed  to  have  saih'd 
up  the  Tanais,  [Don),  and  to  have  been  carried  over  the  continent, 
until  she  reaelied  the  circumfluous  *  Ocean-stream  /  whence  again 
slie  coasted  along  the  whole  north  and  west  of  Europe,  and  at 
last  entered  the  Mediterranean  from  the  Atlantic. — The  absurd¬ 
ities  of  all  tliis,  and  the  impossibility  of  getting  a  grain  of  history 
out  of  such  a  bushel  of  chaff,  in  very  early  times  [)ressc(l  hard  on 
thoughtful  men ;  yet  the  ablest  minds  of  the  Greeks  could  not 
hear  totally  to  abandon  the  attemi)t.  Strabo  endeavoured  to 
resolve  the  talc  into  a  sort  of  allegory ;  teaching  that  the  golden 
fleece  was  typical  of  the  wealth  of  Colchis,  arising  from  gold-dust 
washed  down  bv  the  rivers  :  and  that  the  voyage  of  Jason  was  a 
plundering  expedition  at  the  head  of  an  army,  which  made  con¬ 
quests  in  the  interior  of  Asia.  Even  Thirlwall,  though  he  fully 
Jigrees  with  Grote  that  the  fable  was  grounded  on  the  religious 
ceremonies  connected  with  the  name  of  Athamas,  uses  the 
phnise — Gt  must  also  have  had  a  historical  foundation  in  some 
real  voyages  and  adventures but  he  seems  to  mean  no  more, 
than  that  jdl  poetical  invention  must  have  been  stimulated  by 
reality.  If  ships  had  never  been  invented,  poets  would  not  have 
sung  of  sea  voyages.  Jason,  (in  Thirl  wallas  view)  is  probably  the 
Samothracian  god  or  hero  lasion,  and  ^ledea  is  another  form  of 
Juno;  while  the  '  historical  side  of  the  legend^  denotes  no  more 
than  that  nautical  intercourse  between  ‘  the  opposite  shores  of 
the  /Egean  ’  had  already  begun.  In  this  sense,  nearly  every 
poem  maybe  said  to  have  a  historical  foundation;  so  that  in 
fact  it  is  confessed,  that  the  Argonautic  cxpcHlition  is  j)urely  fic¬ 
titious.  Yet  the  most  accomplished  of  the  (rrceks  believed  it  to 
have  a  basis  of  fact,  and  the  vulgar  unhesitatingly  received  it  in 
every  detail. 

Nearly  the  same  may  be  said  concerning  the  Amazonian  ex¬ 
pedition,  although  (as  having  been  accomplished  by  a  foreign 
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nation)  it  had  not  the  same  eliarins  for  (Ireek  sympathies,  and 
was  therefore  far  less  celebrated.  The  Amazons,  we  need  hardly 
say,  were  a  nation  of  warrior-women,  amon*^  whom  no  males  were 
aliowcd  to  reside.  In  popular  heliet,  they  cut  otf  their  ri^lit 
breast  (and  hence  their  name),  to  allow  of  their  drawinjx  the 
how  freely.  The  Arj^onautic  htaoes  foinui  them  on  the  river 
Thermodon,  on  the  southern  coast  of  the  e.uxine;  whither  also 
Hercules  went  to  attack  them,  when  sent  to  ^et  the  ^drdle  of 
their  queen  llippolyte.  Theseus  likewise,  the  most  amorous  of 
all  Grecian  heroes,  had  the  temerity  soon  after  to  earry  otf  their 
queen  Antiope ;  to  revenj^e  w  hich  insult,  the  whole  nation  in¬ 
vaded  Attica,  llavin"  crossed  the  Crimean  strait  over  the 
winter  ice,  and  marched  round  the  north  of  the  Black  Sea,  tlav 
forced  their  way  through  Gre(*ee,  and  penetrated  into  Athens 
itself.  Tlie  final  battle  l)y  whieli  Theseus  crushed  them,  was 
foimht  in  the  heart  of  the  citv  itself. 

‘  Th.j  Attic  antiquaries  pointed  out  the  exact  position  of  the  two 
conten.ling  armies:  the  left  wiiii^  of  the  .\mazons  rested  on  the  spot 
occupied  by  the  coinineoiorative  monument  called  the  Amazoneion: 
the  rij^ht  wing  touched  the  Pnyx,  the  place  in  which  the  public 
assemblies  of  the  Athenian  democracy  were  alterwards  held:  the 
details  nnd  fluctuations  ol  the  combat,  as  well  as  the  first  triumph 
and  consequent  truce,  w'ere  iCvOunted  by  these  authors  with  as  much 
confidence  and  as  much  circumstantiality  as  those  of  the  battle  of 
Platica  by  Herodotus.  The  sepulchral  edifice  called  the  Amazo- 
neion,  the  tomb  or  pillar  of  Antiope  near  the  western  gate  of  the 
city — the  spotcalleil  the  llorkdmosion,  near  the  temple  of  Theseus — 
even  the  hill  of  Areiopagus  itself,  and  the  sacrifices  which  it  was 
customary  to  offer  to  the  Amazons  at  the  periodical  festival  of  the 
Theseia — were  all  so  many  religious  mementos  of  this  victory,  which 
was  moreover  a  favourite  subject  of  art  both  with  the  sculptor  and 
painter,  at  Athens  as  well  as  in  other  paits  of  Greece  ’ — vol.  i.  p  2^9. 

Air.  ( I  rote  farther  urges,  that  Herodotus  and  Lysias  refer  to 
the  wide  extent  of  the  Amazonian  rule,  as  a  notorious  fact; 
that  Plato,  in  the  Alencxcnns,  and  still  more  distinctly  in  his 
*  Law’s/  declares  his  belief  in  the  invasion  of  Attica  l)v  the 
Amazons ;  that  Xenophon,  in  his  Anabasis,  refers  to  them  in 
terms  which  show'  that  he  regarded  them  as  a  real  race  of  female 
warriors;  that  Isocrates  endeavours  to  settle  the  date  of  the 
decisive  battle;  and  Pansanias, in  late  and  critical  times, betrays 
a  full  belief  in  the  story.  The  inroad  and  defeat  of  the  Ama/.ons 
was  a  familiar  topic  with  the  popular  orators,  along  with  Alara- 
thon  and  Salamis,  in  the  catalogue  of  antique  exploits  of  which 
their  countrymen  might  be  proud.  Nor  were  the  Athenians 
alone  in  this  credulity.  At  Alegara,  at  Troezen,  at  Cape  Tienarus 
in  Laconia,  at  Chneronea  of  Roeotia,  at  more  than  one  part  of 
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Tlicssnlv,  sepulchres  of  the  Amazons  or  monuments  of  their 
march  were  preserved.  Still  more  numerous  wiu’c  the  marks  of 
them  ill  Asia,  w  here  their  empire  was  held  to  have  reached  from 
their  native  Thcrmodon  over  a  lar<^e  jiart  of  the  coutiuent 
limited  only  by  the  sea  ou  the  west.  Some,  indeed,  placed 
them  in  Lyhia  orKthiopia;  and  when  the  warlike  heroism  of 
the  Saruiatiau  and  Caucasian  maidens  was  known,  the  Amazons 
appear  to  have  been  looked  on  as  near  neighbours  of  Caucasus, 
ami  the  Sarmatians  were  supposed  to  be  descended  from  a 
vagrant  colony  of  them.  Mr.  (irote  ])nrsues  the  subject  into 
still  later  times,  in  which  even  the  judicious  and  accomplish(‘d 
Arrian,  wliile  struggling  against  the  portentous  tjile,  and  n‘jcct- 
iiig  as  fictitious  the  visit  of  the  Amazonian  queen  'fhalestris  to 
Alexander  the  Clrcat  in  llvrcania,  still  avows  his  inabilitv  to 
reject  the  belief  in  this  wonderful  female  nation,  ti‘stificd  as  it 
was  bv  such  evidence. 

In  a  recent  work  of  much  learning,  (inhl  endeavours  to  ac¬ 
count  for  the  Amazonian  fable,  as  a  distortion  of  a  religions 
phenomenon;  the  (supposed)  progress  of  a  certain  worshij),  in 
w  hich  the  god  had  a  troop  of  .sacred  w  omen  {h  'tvrodultv) ,  I  hit 
the  fact  is  not  clear,  and  the  conjectnn*  is  too  rifined.  Indeed, 
an  ea.sicr  explanation  presents  itself  on  the  surface,  and  has 
been  embraced  by  some  eminent  writers;  viz.,  that  the  hlva  of 
such  a  race  of  women  was  propagated  among  the  (irc(*ks  from 
the  reports  concerning  the  ferocity  and  warlike  deeds  of  C’anca- 
sian  females — which  are  undoubtedly  historical — who  also,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  positive  declaration  of  Hi|)pocrates,  from  infaiuT 
checked  the  growth  of  the  right  bosom,  in  order  to  strengthen 
the  right  arm  :  we  may  add,  that  the  inroads  of  Scythians  into 
Asia  Minor,  (one  of  which,  as  early  as  the  seventh  century  be¬ 
fore  Christ,  is  historically  certain),  suggested  the  notion  of  the 
extensive  con(|ncsts  made  by  these  women:  ^Ir.  (Irote  com¬ 
pletes  the  chain  of  causation,  by  the  love  which  the  (Jreek 
sculptors  and  painters  conceived  for  representing  these  martial 
females,  of  whom  indeed  Pallas  Athene  was  herself  a  type. 
Out  of  this  must  have  grown  the  jiretended  monuments  of  their 
presence,  and  the  popular  persnasion  of  the  battle  which  they 
fought  in  Athens.  The  Amazons  arc  twice  named  in  the  Iliad, 

a  formidable  and  numerous  people  of  Asia  Minor,  but  in 
books  which  Mr.  Orote  holds  to  be  a  later  addition. 

Me  have  selected  these  two  main  topics,  tiic  Argonantic  ex¬ 
pedition  and  Amazonian  invasion,  to  exhibit  the  power  with 
which  Mr.  Grote  contends  that  popular  belief  in  such  cases 
must  go  for  nothing,  even  when  shared  by  the  learned.  In 
numberless  details  also  he  shows  that  the  fables  concerning 
nld  times  become  fuller  a.nl  fuller,  as  they  get  farther  from  the 
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supposed  events,  and  that  while  we  reject  the  later  form  of  the 
tale,  we  can  not  any  the  more  i^ain  ground  for  trusting  the  ear- 
liest  which  has  come  dow  n  to  us ;  since  it  can  never  be  presump¬ 
tively  traced  to  contemporary  evidence.  Applying  this  to  the  war 
of  Troy,  he  holds  that  it  is  certainly  possible  that  there  was  such 
a  war,  but  equally  possible  that  there  was  not ;  and  that  the 
poem  gives  us  no  adequate  reason  for  believing  it.  \\c  confess 
that,  while  all  our  old  associations  make  us  cling  to  the  beliefs 
we  cannot  answer  Mr.  Grote’s  argument.  An  ingenious  and 
able  professor,  whom  we  respect  too  much  to  name  without  per¬ 
mission,  suggested  in  our  hearing  that  the  iilolic  colonics  in 
Asia  Minor  (which  were  in  fact  conquests  made  by  the  (ireeks 
in  Asia)  are  the  primitive  historical  reality  disguised  under  the 
Trojan  war.  If  so,  we  have  a  still  closer  simihu-ity  in  it  to  the 
chronicle  of  Turpin:  for  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  real  crusades 
in  which  later  kings  of  France  and  Germany  engaged, suggested 
to  the  romancer  to  depict  Charlemagne  as  undertaking  a  like 
expt‘ditioQ.  Not  that  we  know  how’  to  believe  (what  many 
learned  men  nevertheless  hold,)  that  the  poem  of  Troy  ori¬ 
ginated  after  the  yFolic  colonization,  and  therefore  after  the  great 
revolution  in  Greece  called  the  Dorian  conquest :  but  the  whole 
coutiovcrsy  ccncerning  the  epics  of  Homer  is  one  of  extreme 
ditlicuUv. 

And  this  leads  us  to  observe  the  great  length,  and  signal 
ability,  w  ith  which  Mr.  Grote  has  treated  that  whole  question.* 
As  Bishop  Thirlwall  has  contented  himself  w  ith  recounting  or 
refuting  the  theories  of  others,  without  distinctly  advancing  one 
of  his  own,  these  two  eminent  w  riters  do  not  come  into  collision: 
but  w  e  are  free  to  say  that  we  have  never  yet  met  any  theory  so 
satisfactory  as  Mr.  Grote’s.  He  holds  tlic  Odvsscv  to  be  an  in- 
separable  whole,  such  that  if  it  has  been  formed  out  of  a  shorter 
original,  w’c  arc  quite  unable  to  guess  what  are  the  parts  of  that 
original.  On  the  contrary,  the  Iliad  in  many  w  ays  betrays  its 
want  of  unity.  He  especially  attj\cks  the  ninth  book,  (or  em¬ 
bassy  to  Achilles),  as  wholly  at  variance  with  all  that  follows  in 
the  poem  :  for  it  makes  the  humiliation  of  Agamemnon  complete, 
and  leaves  Achilles  nothing  more  to  be  angry’  about.  The 
earlier  books,  after  the  first,  are  so  far  from  tending  to  honoiu* 
Achilles,  that  they  are  evidently  meant  to  bring  forward  other 
heroes.  In  short,  ^Ir. Grote  believes  that  we  should  omit  books 
2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  1),  11,  and  perhaps  the  two  last  in  the  poem. 
He  retains  the  8th  book,  but  believes  it  has  a  few  interpolations, 
added  to  bring  it  into  harmony  with  the  new’  additions.  All 

•  It  is  striking  to  see  the  immense  superiority  of  his  criticism,  to  the 
clever,  but  dogmatic  and  sui>crficial  discussions  of  Sir  E.  L.  Bulwer,  in  his 
Athens. 
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the  newer  part,  he  conceives,  may  have  proceeded  from  a  single 
poet,  whose  object  was  to  turn  the  old  AchUleid  into  an  IVuid. 
This  view  appears  to  us  not  only  very  ingenious,  but  to  fulfil 
nearlv  all  the  conditions  of  the  question ;  it  being  understood 
that  the  poem  w  as  both  originated  and  enlarged  during  illiterate 
times,  and  for  a  long  while  preserved  only  by  memory,  and  not 
with  absolute  accuracy.  When,  how'cver,  Mr.  Grote  assigns  as 
the  era  of  its  completion  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century  before 
Christ,  (in  w’hich  he  follows  Herodotus),  we  somewhat  question 
whether  it  can  have  been  so  recent,  unless  the  Horian  invasion 
of  Peloponnesus  is  also  brought  down  to  a  later  era  than  is 
generally  conceived.  Mr.  Grote,  however,  is  fully  persuaded 
that  the  invaders  were  very  long  in  gaining  an  absolute  predo¬ 
minance:  that  in  Jjaconia  at  least,  the  chief  Achaean  towns 
rctjiined  their  independence  long  after  the  Dorians  were  esta¬ 
blished  in  Sparta. 

With  this  subject  Mr.  Grote  first  touches  ])urcly  historical 
events:  but  he  previously  devotes  time  to  that  important  ques¬ 
tion,  the  manners  and  institutions  of  the  earlier  or  Homeric 
Greece.  Peculiarly  interesting  as  is  ThirlwalPs  chapter  on  this 
very  subject,  Mr.  (jrotc  has  nevertheless  invested  it  with  a  very 
attractive  freshness,  and  has  even  brought  out  some  important 
points  into  still  sharper  prominence  than  Thirhvall :  we  allude  to 
the  kernel  or  germ  of  the  (xreck  senate  and  public  assembly ^  as 
depicted  in  Homer,  with  the  indications  of  their  embryo  state 
as  compared  with  later  Greece.  Our  limits  do  not  allow  ns  to 
enlarge  on  this  topic.  On  another  great  primieval  question,  the 
races  of  Greece,  Mr.  Grote  leaves  ns  in  some  doubt  how  far  he 
believes  it  possible  for  a  people  of  foreign  speech  ;ind  manners 
to  become  so  assimilated  to  their  eompierors,  that  a  future  age 
regards  them  as  a  homogeneous  people.  Herodotus  unhesita- 
tingly  believed  this  coneeruiug  the  lYdasgians :  the  great  Ger¬ 
man  scholars  generally  treat  it  as  an  absurdity,  except  where 
the  compiercd  or  inferior  race  is  much  fewer  in  numbers  than 
the  invjulers.  Mr.  (irote  believes  Herodotus  (in  a  well-known 


passage)  to  mean,  that  the  Pelasgians  were,  in  the  strongest  sense 
of  the  word,  barbariins  to  the  tongue  of  Greece;  and  to  have  had 
the  very  best  means  of  judging  concerning  the  fact :  yet  he  speaks 
doubtfully  concerning  the  possibility  of  the  process  of  amalgama¬ 
tion,  and  seems  to  suspect  that  the  Pelasgians  of  lIonuTic  legend 
have  nothing  in  common  with  the  Pelasgians  known  by  Herodo-* 
tus.  For  ourselves,  w'e  have  in  more  than  one  article  pointed  to 
the  fact  that  the  Celts  of  G-aul,  and  the  Iberians  of  Spain,  talk 
langiiagos  imposed  on  them  by  their  eompierors:  the  same  is  true 
ot  Kngland,  which  speaks  a  Saxon  dialect,  modified  by  Norman, 
''ith  eonqiarativelv  little  (Celtic  in  it,  although  no  arguments 
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which  we  have  ever  seen  have  any  weight  to  refute  the  proofs 
adduced  by  Gibbon,  that  the  English  are  more  than  lialf  Britons 
in  descent.  We  are  dispovsed  to  believe  that  Herodotus  might 
be  thoroughly  correct,  in  saying  that  the  Attic  people  were  liar- 
])anan*  Pehusgians,  who  became  Hellenized  by  the  peaceful 
immigration  of  i)owerful  chieftains :  but  we  do  not  sutHciently 
know  his  grounds  of  judgment.  We  are  at  any  rate  persuaded 
tliat  this  whole  question  concerning  the  alleged  permanence  of 
languages,  needs  as^  much  reconsideration  as  the  collateral 
dogma  concerning  the  permanence  of  certain  qualities  in  races 
of  men. 

Many  inquirers  have,  been  perplexed  at  the  anomalous  fact, 
that  while  we  have  an  app;u-ently  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
deeds  of  Achilles  and  Theseus,  a  chasm  follow  s  w  hen  the  hemic 
race  of  men  passes  away,  and  during  a  lapse  of  many  centuries 
little  or  nothing  is  ascertained.  The  common  chronology  sets 
the  fall  of  Tr(»y  in  b.  c.  1181;,  and  the  Dorian  coiupiest  of  Pelo¬ 
ponnesus  eighty  years  later :  yet  from  this  period  to  the  first 
recorded  Olympiad,  u.c.  770,  we  have  scarcely  an  historical  fact, 
and  it  is  much  later  before  we  obtain  such  detailed  knowledge 
as  the  epic  poems  furnish.  ^Ir.  Grote  urges  that  this  is  utterly 
inexplicable  on  the  theory  of  tradition.  If  'ntten  monumeuts 
sometimes  give  fragmentary  notices  of  distant  ages,  while  we 
know’  less  of  the  more  recent :  nor  are  we  siirpnsed  to  find  that 
we  know  the  history  of  Tiberius  Ciesar  better  than  of  Antoninus 
Pius.  But  tradition  cannot  have  been  so  vivid  concerning  the 
distant  past,  while  it  was  dim  for  the  many  centuries  more  im¬ 
mediately  preceding.  On  the  contrary,  such  an  interval  is 
essentially  connected  with  the  genesis  of  a  legend.  A  supposed 
remote  past  forms  the  suitable  atmosphere  of  mythical  narrative, 
and  a  respectful  distance  must  always  be  interposed  hetweeii 
the  miraculous  heroes,  children  of  gods,  and  the  men  who  live 
in  modern  degenerate  days.  This  appears  to  wind  up  Mr. 
Grote^s  argument  aud  close  that  portion  of  the  subject. 

He  enters  into  true  history  under  tw’o  ditierent  heads,  though 
not  so  classified  : — first,  as  to  the  growth  of  the  Greek  mind,  iu 
his  first ;  next,  as  to  the  early  history  of  Sparta,  in  his  second 
volume.  The  gradual  passage  of  epic  poetry  into  an  efiort  after 
historx’,  has  been  illustrated  by  several  able  scholars.  During 
this  period  Egypt  was  opened  to  Grecian  commerce,  aud  the 
wonders  ot  its  colossal  architecture  and  high  religious  pretensions 
much  alfceted  the  Greek  intellect.  Distant  navigation  and  im¬ 
proved  knowledge  of  geography,  led  to  geological  speculations; 
and  out  of  these  rose  systems  of  philosophy.  During  the  more 

*  Iiurb,inan  nii^ilu  mean  I.vdian,  or  Phrygian,  or  Lvcian  :  only,  not  in- 
tf  lligible  to  lUlUufN. 
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settled  periods  of  political  life,  the  ethical  judgment  had  ex¬ 
ceedingly  ripened ;  and  at  length,  three  great  philosophers  at 
once,  with  various  tendencies  of  mind,  denoted  that  (irecian 
intellect  (in  the  Asiatic  colonies)  was  assuming  its  adult  form. 
These  were,  Thales,  Xenophanes,  and  Pytlmgoras,  in  the  sixth 
century  before  the  Christian  era.  All  agreed  in  trying  to  dis¬ 
enthral  the  mind  from  the  all-personifyhig  tendencies  of  Ho¬ 
meric  superstition,  which  so  closely  assimilate  that  creed  with 
fetishism.  Thales  is  the  father  of  geological  cosmogonies;  Xeno¬ 
phanes  is  the  first  vehement  assailant  of  the  immoralities  of  the 
Homeric  creed,  (which  lie  wrote  poems  expressly  to  denounce 
and  refute;)  Pythagonas,  with  scientific  theories  concerning 
numbers,  brought  in  ascetic  fraternities  and  other  mysticism. 
It  is  remarkable  that  in  the  following  century  three  others  may 
he  marked  out,  as  types  of  Cireeian  thought,  Anaxagoras,  So¬ 
crates,  and  Hippocrates;  whose  views  Mr.  (Irote  contrasts  most 
lucidly  and  instructively. 

In  regard  to  the  early  history  of  Sparta,  the  grc'at  independ¬ 
ence  of  his  judgment  is  well  set  off  by  his  extensive  learning; 
the  more,  since  he  evidently  has  no  love  of  eccentricity  or  pa¬ 
radox,  hut  drives  after  sound  truth  as  steadily  .as  Thirlwall  or 
Ilallani.  M  e  can  only  here  denote  certain  results.  He  points 
out  a  cardinal  error  pervading  the  work  on  the  Dorians  by  the 
erudite  but  passionate  Muller,  who  supposes  the  Spartans  to  be 
the  true  type  and  most  consuinm.ate  model  of  the  Dorian  ten¬ 
dencies.  On  the  contrary,  all  the  Greeks  regarded  them  as  abnor¬ 
mal  ;  and  it  is  easy  to  see  that  their  peculiarities  rose  out  of 
their  local  circinnstances.  luCorcyra,  on  the  coast  of  Asi.a,  and 
oil  the  island  of  Rhodes,  Dorian  cities  assumed  institutions,  and 
their  peojile  a  cluiractcr,  such  that  it  would  be  scarcely  possible 
to  know  from  them  that  the  race  was  not  .Kobe  or  Ionic,  (km- 


ceriiiug  Lveurgus,  Air.  Orote  is  thoroughly  consistent  with  his 
own  princijilcs  of  interpretation.  Finding  it  by  general  con¬ 
fession  impossible  to  adhere  to  the  romance  of  later  times  con¬ 


cerning  the  enormous  revolution  in  property  wrought  by  this 
legislator,  he  refuses  to  compromise  the  matter  witli  Thirlwall, 
by  suj  posing  a  nucleus  of  historical  truth  in  the  talc  of  his 
nionotary  and  landed  changes;  and  ingeniously  points  out  that 
it  was  all  a  vision,  which  was  suggested  in  late  times  by  the 
attempts  which  Agis  and  Cleomenes  made  at  e(pialization  of 
lauded  projierty.  This  view  is  exceedingly  confirmed  by  the 
silence  of  all  earlier  writers  on  these  important  subjects.  Mr. 
(irotc  also  thinks  that  a  senate  is  so  essemtial  to  the  Greeks,  even 


in  Homeric  times,  that  it  cannot  be  true  that  Lveurgus  instduted 
this  among  the  Spartans.  Altogether,  he  believes  that  Lycurgns 
was  'the  trainer  of  a  military  brotherhood,  more  than  the  framer 
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of  fi  political  constitution;*  his  ends  exclusively  warlike,  and  his 
nicauM  exclusively  severe ;  and  that  the  gradual  conquest  of  La¬ 
conia  was  a  result  of  the  new  force  which  the  discipline  of 
Lycurgus  imparted.  We  cannot  proceed  into  the  very  uninte¬ 
resting,  yet  not  unimportant,  details  concerning  the  growth  of 
the  Spartan  constitution,  which  Mr.  Grote  most  assiduously 
investigates.  Let  it  suffice  to  say,  that  in  the  volumes  before 
us  he  has  shown  himself  a  scholar  of  first-rate  erudition,  a  his¬ 
torical  inquirer  of  admirably  cool  and  sound  judgment,  and  u 
clear,  decided,  ardent  advocate  of  his  favourite  points.  His 
subject  has  seldom  allowed  him  to  rise  into  animated  narrative ; 
but  in  his  descriptions  of  the  mental  tendencies  of  the  Greeks 
he  displays  a  force  and  directness  of  writing,  a  delicacy  of  feel¬ 
ing,  and  a  simple  eloquence,  which  gives  a  promise  that  in  his 
future  volumes  none  of  the  qualities  of  a  great  historian  will  be 
wanting. 


Art.  II. — On  the  Means  of  Rendering  more  Efficient  the  Education  of 
the  People.  A  Letter  to  the  Lord  Bishop  of  St.  David's.  Hy 
Walter  Farquhar  Hook,  D  D.,  Vicar  of  Leeds.  London  :  Murray. 

In  the  world  of  bustle,  of  ephemeral  impression,  of  sec-saw 
unrest,  our  author  has  played  no  minor  part.  Inconsistency  is 
like  the  motley  and  successive  impersonations  and  eye -deceiving 
shiftings  of  the  mime :  it  seldom  fails  to  furnish  amusement. 
There  arc  those  who  live  much  in  meditation,  addicted  to  the 
hidden  life,  serious  and  earnest  in  the  questionings  of  principle 
and  tendency,  self-revolving  and  self-iusphcred,— their  pastime 
as  that  of  leviathan  in  the  depths.  These  move  noiselessly,  their 
communings  are  with  motives  and  things  :  they  draw'  from  the 
fountains  and  sources  of  thought;  they  hold  back  from  the 
passing  tumult  and  strife ;  they  exist  and  work  for  a  glorious 
future.  Dr.  Hook  would  most  of  all  admire,  w'cre  he  classed 
w  ith  these.  He  may  w  ait  the  tide,  he  may  take  it  at  the  flood, 
he  may  swim  with  it ;  but  it  is  the  tide  of  vulgar  fashion,  brawl¬ 
ing  contention,  shallow  sophism,  muddy  selfishness.  Tliere  is  a 
sightless,  soundless,  stream,  wdiich  flows  onward  and  lor  ever; 
its  well  is  deep,  its  w'atcrs  are  still ;  all  lives  w'hithcrsoever  those 
branching  rivers  come,  but  they  roll  not  to  his  sense.  Othere 
by  an  inward  power  can  trace  their  channel,  and  cfitch  their 
pulsing :  they  go  too  softly  for  his  perception.  He  is  an  adroit 
observer  of  tbe  superficies  of  outlying  matters :  he  is  not  the 
subtle  rhabdomanfist,  nor  can  divine  the  rich  ores  which  are 
treasured  underneath. 
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His  ‘fvttes^  of  liberalism  seem  to  have,  in  the  estimation  of 
I  many,  a*  constitutional  origin.  Csesar  kne^v  ‘  the  falling  sick- 

I  ness.'  The  high  churchmen  ai-ound  him  often  applaud  his 

i  rotund  phrase  and  fearless  challenge  in  favour  of  the  establish- 
I  ment :  it  is  all  that  they  can  wish ;  yet  they  feel  that  it  is  in- 

I  variably  the  harbinger  of  concession.  The  metal  which  is  in 

*  him  (we  defend  our  orthography  1)  soon  cools  as  well  as  heats. 
He  can  utter  sharp  rebuke :  but,  as  Moody  says  of  his  master. 
Sir  Francis  Wronghead,  ^  He  can't  baud,  he  can't  hand  it.' 

We  onlv  do  him  the  merest  credit,  when  we  call  him  the 
most  disinterested  of  men.  He  holds  the  *  rascal  counters' 
cheap.  He  is  always  doing  greatly  liberal  things.  He  w'onld, 

*  we  firmly  bc'ieve,  strip  himself  of  his  last  coin  for  the  mendi¬ 
cant.  His  benefactions  to  religion  are  munificent.  He  would 
not  crave  an  archbishopric  for  its  revenues ;  but  he  is  most  am¬ 
bitious.  He  is  ‘  of  an  unbounded  stomach.'  Nothing  he  loves 
so  well  as  to  pronounce  grave  dictates,  and  to  lecture  his  bre¬ 
thren.  He  has  not  yet  gained  an  ecclesiastical  step  above  the 
beneficed  level.  He  is  invested  with  no  pretext  to  charge.  His 
parish  is,  however,  extensive :  a  little  diocese.  The  incumbents 
of  its  chapelries  are  independent  of  him  :  yet  they  stand  to  him, 

§  at  least,  in  courteous  subordination.  He  is  the  chief.  With 
him  is  the  patronage.  He  must  exercise  influence.  The  pulpits 
open  at  his  claim.  Many  of  his  colleagues,  if  not  all,  (though 
only  one  after  another)  might  be  thus  superseded.  His  own 
.  clerical  staff,  another  proof  of  his  disregard  to  money,  is  always 
complete.  We  tremble  to  think  of  his  weighty  tones  and 
<  devouring  words,  and  lowering  brows,  if  ever  'venerjible'  be 
i  prefixed  to  his  name,  or  ever  he  should  deliver  himself  from  a 

>  throne.  W’^e  cannot  conceive  that  he  would  wear  his  faculties 

^  very  meekly.  He  avows  himself  the  high  churchman :  why 

3  should  we  except  against  him,  if  he  would  be  the  highest? 

I  In  private  life,  all  that  is  amiable  and  domestic,  he  has  gene¬ 

rally  commanded  the  esteem  of  those  who  know  him  best. 
Uncle  Theodore,  indeed,  only  gave  him  three  years  before  he 
I  quarrelled  with  any  friend.  This  has  but  partially  been  veri- 

I  fied:  he  has  retained  some  friends  from  the  first  until  now'.  He 

^  may  be  impatient  of  contradiction,  but  it  is  only  the  effect  of  that 
p  self-reliance  which  belongs  to  every  active  mind.  It  is  under- 
stood  that  he  has  no  scholarship.  He  is  not  wanting,  never¬ 
theless,  in  aptitude  and  facility.  He  often  speaks  well,  though 
?  I^ds  is  evidently  dependent  on  preparation.  He  adopts  at  Mill 
I  written  and  the  delivered  style  of  preaching.  *  Fe-v  doctors,' 

him  his  opinions  which,  from  confusion  or  some  other 
j  ^  cause,  he  could  not  always  give, — 'preach  so  well.'  Solemn  in 

I :  manner,  rich  in  voice,  with  mellowed  composition,  w  ith  prosodial 

period, — a  countenance,  not  a  worth v  frontispiece,  lighting  up 

i 
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from  nutural  and  forbidding  heaviness  into  life  and  intelligeiicr, 
— few  men  possess  greater  elements  of  oratory  or  larger  ineaiis 
of  impression. 

His  imun  fault  is  one  we  cannot  pronounce  without  olfcnco. 
We  are  sorry  that  truth  compels  us  to  cite  it.  We  do  not 
intend,  in  speaking  of  it,  to  convey  the  moral  imputation  which 
very  nearly  approaches  it.  It  is  a  sinister  method  of  acting. 
He*  is  always  on  his  guard.  His  statements  look  two  ways.  He 
seems  to  be  ever  dealing  with  their  possible  construction;  as  if, 
not  know  ing  the  course  he  may  take  next  minute,  he  will  not 
hind  himself.  .His  phraseology  is  remarkal)ly  loose  and  dubious. 
He  has  talked  of  nailing  his  colours  to  the  mast,  hut  he  would 
ivsemble  the  wavering  colours,  rather  than  the  llag-staif  from 
w  hich  they  Hew.  He  must  have  ^  as  large  a  charter  as  the  wind, 
to  blow  on  whom  he  j)lease.^  He  loves  not  to  he  hound  by 
others  :  he  w  ill  not  lock  fetters  upon  himself.  We  can  hardly 
say  that,  with  all  this  prudent  forethought,  he  has  cseapid  some 
painful  self-contradiction.  His  ea]»ital  blunder  is  a  love  of  ap¬ 
pearing  superior  to  prejudice  and  party  :  it  is  the  great  snare  of 
ids  feet.  He  is  constantly  smarting  for  these  etfusions.  lie 
announced  himself  on  his  first  general  introduction  at  the  festal 
board, — it  was  spread  in  honour  of  her  Majesty’s  accession, — 
to  his  parishioners,  as  so  candid  and  uusectarian,  that  he  was 


good-naturedly  called  among  his  friends  an  ultra-liberal.  Some 
may  think  that  he  did  not  (pdte  act  up  to  this  profession,  in 
uniting  the  ditfenait  parties  under  his  iullueuce.  An  early  act 
was  to  preach  at  the  ej)iscopaliau  visitation.  He  entitled  his 
sermon,  afterwards  published,  ‘  A  Call  to  Uidou,’  logically  urging 
a  sus[)ensiou  of  hostilities  in  the  duty  of  every  one  taking  his 
side;  and,  on  his  own  privilege,  of  having  his  own  way,  altar, 
candlesticks,  fast  stone- tables,  })iscime,  and  all.  (ircatly  scan- 
dali/.cd  wjis  he  that  any  clergymen  should  be  put  up  to  the  vote 
of  a  peoj>le :  he  was  himself  inducted  to  his  cure  by  the  sutfrage 
ot  twenty- three  lay  trustees.  He  pronounced  ex-cathedra, 
‘  Hear  the  Church,’ — a  kind  of  freedom  with  the  sacred  text: 


but  tfoues,  ot  Nay  laud,  enjoyed  the  originality  of  what  was  so 
abrupt  and  ctirt.  He  certainly  shone  in  Biiri)efore  the  T.ords, 
— there  was  a  concurrent  appeal  to  his  people, — for  he  aban¬ 
doned  all  patronage  at  a  moment,  and  sought  the  creation  of 
independent  vicariats  :  only  at  that  moment  his  power  to  ap¬ 
point  at  all  was  dis[)uted  l)y  the  purchase,  over  his  head,  ot  t!ie 
great  tithes,  and  his  disposition  to  do  so  not  a  little  rendered 
suspicious  by  his  refusal  to  sign  in  favour  of  an  evangelical  cler¬ 
gyman,  who  desircil  the  Jiccomplishment  of  that  act.  No  one 
has  more  entitled  himself  to  be  called  Prelatist :  yet  by  disobe¬ 
dience  and  arrogance  to  his  diocesans,  nor*e  has  t*ver  d(*>crvrdto 
b«*  regarded  more  than  himself,  as  inar-prclatc:  lie  <‘an  talk 
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most  evenly  and  radically ;  he  would  put  away  all  idea  of  one 
clerp’inan  beintr  sii[)eriur  to  another,  ‘Oh,  let  us  hear  no  more 
of  it,  arc  we  not  all  equal  A  few  days  scarcely  close,  ere  in 
capacity  of  ‘superior,^  he  chides  and  reprimands. — He  is  catho¬ 
lic,  to  platform,  to  ethos;  he  can  send  word  to  the  Syrian  fana¬ 
tics  how  free  is  his  tribune  to  them  :  he  vindicates  the  llrito- 
Priissiau  ri^ht,  rather  a  pie-bald  concordat,  to  found  a  new  see 
in  Jerusalem,  and  to  supersede  the  successor  of  St.  James. 
‘  My  own  opinion  has  lonj^  been,^  he  writes  in  1812,  ‘that  no 
j^overmnent  in  this  country  can  succeed  in  devisinj;  a  measure 
for  the  «;eneral  education  of  the  people:^  in  181(5,  Voila  ! 

Notwithstanding,  we  hail  him.  He  is  doin*;  service.  He  has 
even  now'  caused  men  to  think.  He  has  disarmed  himself.  His 
future  dint  need  not  be  feared.  We  may  penetrate  much  of  his 
present  seeming.  We  may  read  some  of  his  motives.  We  may 
perceive  that  he  has  not  quite  thrown  olf  himself.  Tict  ns  do 
liiin  credit.  For  his  sake  we  regret  that  so  many  of  his  doub- 
linjrs  seem  to  have  respect  to  passinj^'occasions.  He  is  ever  in 
luck  and  time.  He  was  not  silent  and  tame  when  the  Mel¬ 
bourne  ministry  was  frustrated  by  the  cry  against  a  general  edu¬ 
cation,  to  the  exclusion  of  religious  tests.  Feel  has  fallen,  and 
never  w  as  fall  more  graceful ;  and  to  back  him,  his  reverend 
admirer  raises  a  cry  for  general,  secularized,  education,  ere  he 
has  (piitc  conqiosed  his  robe  and  settled  his  attitude. 

We  purpose  to  consider  the  (piestion  independently  of  author¬ 
ship  and  crisis.  Ere  we  conclude  our  dis(|nisition,  it  may  be 
ncccssarv  to  examine  some  of  the  materials  and  details  which 
tiic  scheme  before  us  embraces, —  not  for  their  worth,  but  be¬ 
cause  they  reveal  the  animus  of  tln^  whole. 

» 

A  national  system  of  education  is  not  now'  for  the  first  time 
adduced  and  argued.  We  greatly  doubt  if  statesman  can  of 
late  be  found  in  this  country,  down  to  red-tapist  underling, 
who  lias  not  in  his  pigeon-hole  soim*  plan  of  this  sort,  whose 
mind,  of  whateyer  stamp  and  tyjie,  has  not  fermented  with  it. 
Its  idea  commands  respect,  it  is  tlui  inference  of  commonly 
received  principles.  It  diverts  attention  from  douhtfnl  mea¬ 
sures.  It  promises  much  good.  It  proclaims  enlightened  and 
benevolent  consultation.  It  contrasts  with  monopoly  and  war. 
It  seems  to  mark  a  new  era.  (xovernment  is  supposed  to  revert 
to  its  proper  work.  There  is  care  for  the  people.  The  popular 
melioration,  at  last,  is  projccti'd  and  sought. 

J  o  those  who  are  prepared  w  ith  well-advised  rules  and  grounds 

j**dgnient,  these  platitudes  and  plausibilities  will  offer  no  at¬ 
traction.  They  are  brilliant  conceits.  They  can  endure  no  pro¬ 
found  analysis  of  thought :  no  practical  carrying  out  of  appli¬ 
cation. 
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III  all  reasoning,  there  must  be  what  the  Germans  call 
punht.  Our  centre  of  observation,  though  we  would  endeavour 
to  command  the  perfect  horizon,  some  will  suspect  to  be  low  and 
diminutive.  But  we  cannot  abandon  our  principles,  because 
they  may  be  decried :  they  really,  and  they  exclusively,  contain 
the  breadth,  and  give  us  the  elevation,  which  we  need.  Thev 
are  sphere-raised. 

Every  national  system  of  education,  to  deserve  the  name,  must 
coexist  with  the  same  territorial  area  and  with  the  same  numeri¬ 
cal  population.  Its  apparatus  must  be  organized  to  this  extent. 
It  must  be  ramified  with  the  nation.  We  should  deprecate  all 
state  endowment  of  education, —  all  dole  and  help  and  pension. 
Yet  that  is  not  the  present  question.  That  is  legislatively  done. 
It  comes  as  patronage,  bonus,  premium,  aid.  We  utterly  rc- 
])udiate  it;  still  this  is  not  a  system  of  national  training. 
Whatever  is  national,  can  knoiv  but  the  national  confines ;  it 
must  be  a  universal  law  and  administration.  To  the  question 
of  a  national  system — not  Jis  containing  all  the  truth  and  all  the 
propcrncss  of  state-interference,  but  as  the  one  immediately 
before  us — we  restrict  ourselves. 

Averse  from  every  civil  incorporation  of  Christianity,  standing 
upon  this  as  a  rudimental  principle,  perfect  in  itself,  and  guid¬ 
ing  to  all  equally  perfect,  we  stand  in  doubt  of  legislative  recog¬ 
nition  (the  only  word  which  our  argument  will  at  present  per¬ 
mit  us  to  employ)  of  the  cducation.al  duty.  Let  mental  disci¬ 
pline  be  the  most  disparted  from  religion,  let  it  be  the  mere4 
literary  scholarship, — when  you  convert  it  into  law  you  recog¬ 
nize  in  it  that  w  Inch  is  nearest  to  religion.  There  may  be  minds 
which  can  keep  the  ideas  distinct,  there  may  not  be  a  case  made 
out  for  any  necessary  confusion  of  them,  but  the  two  w  ill  soon 
run  into  one  another.  The  establishment  of  religion  does  now, 
in  the  opinion  of  many,  call  in  consistency  for  the  establishment 
of  education.  If  it  be  conceded,  an  argument  is  furnished  for 
the  religious  establishment  very  tangible,  if  not  quite  complete ; 
a  strong  objection  to  it  is,  likewise,  quiushed.  Government  has 
its  province,  henceforth,  in  the  mind  of  the  people ;  the  moral 
and  intellectual  soul  is  placed  under  ghostly  and  civil  charge. 
It  will  be  impossible,  as  these  more  and  more  intermix,  to 
separate  them.  They  must  lose  their  distinction.  To  preserve 
them  entire,  we  are  sure  is  impossible.  The  religion  will  become 
educatory,  the  education  will  become  religious.  A  com|)ound 
establishment  thus  rises  up  before  us,  conscience  and  reason  arc 
cast  into  its  dungeons  and  bound  by  its  chains,  responsible  and 
thinking  man  is  immured  in  its  inner  crypt  and  strongest  hold, 
with  the  gloom  of  an  inquisition  and  the  dcfi.ance  of  a  keep. 
One  mighty  tru^t  has  been  surrendered  to  the  state,  individual 
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prcrojjativc  in  religion ;  the  power  of  that  state  only  wants  for 
a  perfect  tyranny  that  wc  betray  into  its  custody  the  preroga¬ 
tive  of  mind.  .  ^ 

An  objection  presses  upon  ns,  in  shaping  any  plan  of  national 
education,  which  we  arc  anxious  to  urge  at  the  very  first. 
Groping  our  way,  in  the  absence  of  avowed  plan, — yet  inferring 
some  principles  which  every  plan  must  adopt, — we  may  assume 
l)ut  one  possible  basis  ;  the  division  of  the  literarj^  from  the 
religious  curriculum.  More  properly  representing  the  necessary 
ciisc,  the  school  shall  be  legalized  alone.  It  may  be  '  supple¬ 
mented  *  by  religious  teaching.  But  we  feel  that  thus  a  wrong 
is  done  to  religion.  It  is  denied  all  general  control  and  in¬ 
fusion.  It  is  a  thing  to  be  kept  alone.  AVhen  taught,  it  is 
taught  as  it  may  be.  It  is  taught  under  no  sanction  derived 
from  the  authority,  kindness,  and  persuasiveness  of  the  accus¬ 
tomed  instructor.  If  it  be  the  religious  minister  of  the  re¬ 
spective  children,  they  hear  him  on  the  sabbath  day.  When 
twice  again  every  week  he  appears  before  them,  for  direct  in¬ 
doctrination  in  Christian  truth,  we  cannot  but  fear  that  his  task 
will  be  irksome.  His  business  will  be  only  religious.  Must  it 
not  degenerate  into  formality?  Shut  out  from  the  common 
order  of  tuition,  must  it  not  carry  a  proscriptive  mark  ?  It  is 
staved  off :  it  is  under  interdiction :  silence  concerning  it  for 
the  principal  hours  is  bonnd  in  honour,  is  sworn  by  oatli.  To 
say  that  this  reserve  honours  its  sacredness,  is  to  treat  it  super- 
stitiously.  It  asks  not  this  unmixed  statuesque  :  it  is  a  diffusive 
power.  Season  every  thing  with  its  diffusive  influence.  Nor 
do  you  best  approach  the  youthful  heart  by  exclusive  religious 
doctrine  and  precept.  Blended  with  lessons,  self-educed  from 
facts,  how  will  it  commend  itself  without  effort  and  constraint ! 
Standing  by  itself, — all  the  scholastic  motives  to  excel  in  it 
being  withdrawn — it  will  seem  to  the  pupils  coldly  repulsive. 
They  do  not  require  any  adventitious  reasons  to  strengthen  the 
too  naturiil  disinclination. 

Withal,  on  the  supposed  case  of  a  mere  secular  education  to 
be  seconded  by  a  religious  department,  w'e  may  enquire  what 
provision  a  national  system  can  contain  to  secure  it?  It  is 
voluntary  or  compulsory.  If  voluntary,  it  may  be  attended  to 
or  not.  The  matter  could  only  be  left  where  now  it  stands.  If 
compulsory,  will  those  Christian  pastors,  who  stand  in  all  their 
high  profession  for  freedom,  submit  to  an  enactment  which  yokes 
them  to  this  service  ?  Penalties  may  not  be  tried :  hire  may 
be  proposed.  Can  they  who  have  flung  back  each  bribe,  accept 
this  new  one  ?  Enforced  or  compensated,  it  must  be  as  teach¬ 
ers  of  religion.  This  is  their  only  vocation.  Then  are  they 
teachers  of  religion  by  the  appointment  of  the  state.  They  are 
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its  staff;  its  vassals  or  its  .sti|)en(liaiics.  In  ulmt  are  tlicv  dis. 
tiiif^iishcd  Ironi  the  clerjry  r  Or  let  the  continfrency  oV  the 
arf^ument  be  allowed.  Thousands  of  good,  men  would  not 
forego  the  opportunity  of  usefulness.  Hut  they  must  re- 
ineinber  that  this  opportnnity  is  purchased;  that  they,  in  im¬ 
proving  it,  avail  themselves  of  a  lavish  national  ex])cnditnrc, 
given  with  the  design  of  alluring  their  co-operation.  Personallv 
they  are  not  paid;  but  money  from  the  exchequer,  whicii 
atheists  must  support,  really  helps  them. 

\\  c  have,  until  now,  allowed  the  possibility  of  this  distribu- 
tion  of  education  into  these  classifications, — strictly  secular  and 
strictly  religious.  Can  it  be  ?  We  have  endeavoured  to 
answer  whether  it  ought.  We  tliink  that  if  it  could,  it  would 
leave  religion  at  a  disadvantage,  in  disparagement ;  a  some¬ 
thing  over-ruled,  j)ostponcd,  thrust  into  the  corners,  to  he 
taught  as  it  can.  Hut  we  ask,  what  kind  of  lettered  cnlture 
that  must  be,  in  whicli  religion  is  impounded,  held  in  abeyance, 
])assed  by,  net  to  be  spoken  and  thought,  legally  suj)prcssed? 
Is  it  to  be  ‘  Ciodless,’ even  to  the  w  ord  ?  Is  not  revelation  to 
be  assumed?  IMav  no  reverence  be  shown  to  our  blaster  and 
Saviour?  Arc  we  not  to  know’  that  there  is  a  llolv  (lliost? 
This  has  been  attempted,  and  always  in  vain.  Owen  could  not 
ac''omplish  it  in  his  parallelograms.  The  Hritish  and  Foreij^n 
School  Society  avouched  the  ])rinci})le.  Long  since  it  has 
abandoned  it.  Its  system  is  very  generally  purely  evangelical. 
It  is  ]mssing  througli  its  ordeal  now’  lor  tliis  dereliction  of  its 
own  pretensions.  It  can  make  no  defence.  It  always  was  so. 
The  Christianity  which  is  common  to  all  who  maintain  belief 
in  the  Trinity  has  all  tlic  w  hile  been  inculcated.  The  blame  is 
not  for  any  hypocritical,  underhand,  brcjich  of  compact  and 
pledge.  It  was  an  inevitable  result.  In  the  nature  of  things 
it  could  not  be  prevented.  Religion  is  so  large  a  thing,  that  it 
peiwades  all.  All  run  into  it.  It  is  the  universal  ganglion. 
How  was  the  good  man  to  keep  his  mouth  as  with  a  bridle? 
Was  he  never  to  make  his  children  wise  unto  salvation?  ^^c 
deny  not  an  alternative.  The  irreligious  will  be  most  admirably 
qualified  for  not  teaching  religion.  They  who  are  the  least 
impressed  with  its  truth  and  power  will  best  yield  to  the 
restraint.  Public  opinion  should  foster  such  men.  The  eye  of 
society  should  search  for  them  through  all  its  ranks.  Let 
them  schedule  their  indifterence  and  unconcern.  lA't  their 
certificates  be  very  distinct  upon  these  points.  Let  all  he 
placed  beyond  suspicion.  But  if  religion  seeks  conversion  to 
itself,  apathy  has  a  zeal,  and  infidelity  a  proselytization.  H 
schools  be  saved  from  the  partialities  of  the  gospel,  may  they 
not  be  abandoned  to  opposite  influences?  It  is  not  probable 
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that  masters  and  selmlars  will  retain  this  equilibiium  in  all 
their  intercourse  with  each  other, — that  this  neutrality  ean  be 
prt‘served.  The  disturbaiioe  may  not  all  be  on  one  side;  it  may 
vibrate  in  the  extreme  direction.  Nature  may  take  the  place  of 
God,  and  Fitness  of  oblij^atiou. 

Sliould  it  be  replied,  that  this  distribution  is  not  of  itself 
deemed  most  feasible,  but  is  a  suecedaneuni,  a  pis  idler,  a  last 
resource,  all  the  eiren instances  can  admit,  our  answer  is  above. 
If  always  impossible,  in  these  circumstances  it  cannot  be  less. 
It  can  brin;?  no  relief.  If  always  to  be  deprecated,  as  a  slight 
and  relegation  of  revealed  truth,  these  circumstances  cannot 
amend  the  case.  Our  objections  go  far  deeper  than  any  modi¬ 
fication  of  circumstances  can  reach. 

In  the  question  of  a  government  system,  we  ought  clearly  to 
understand  what  is  meant.  What  is  the  government  ?  It  may 
intend  fifteen,  or  more,  gentlemen  who  give  advice  to  the  sove¬ 
reign,  and  carry  on  the  necessary  execution  of  the  state.  It  may 
denote  the  legislative  chambers.  The  former  have  no  real  power, 
no  revenue,  no  scnatorshi|),  except  as  they  belong  to  the  latter, 
or  obtain  their  consent.  This  cabinet,  or  parliament,  or  both, 
must  originate  and  administer  such  an  educatorv  svstem.  Now 
are  they  most  in  sympathy  with  the  people?  Are  they  most 
conversant  with  the  economies  of  the  poor?  Do  they  truly 
know  in  what  condition  the  humbler  classes  of  society  are  to 
be  found?  Are  they  the  most  religious  orders  which  sit  in 
those  high  places?  Do  they  generally  embody  the  advantages 
of  education  themselves?  We  speak  not  evil  of  dignities.  Hut 
we  could  not  accept  their  ideas  and  uses  of  education.  We 
remember  that  as  long  as  possible  they  have  ridiculed  and 
opposed  it.  We  could  not  give  it  them  to  mould.  The  advent 
to  |)ower  of  better  and  wiser  men  changes  nothing.  Most  of 
these  arc  wiser  and  better  out  of  office  than  in.  These  are 
only  the  shiftings  of  the  scene.  They  who  climb  to  the  giddy 
pitch  may  far  more  speedily  be  hurled  from  it.  Fvery  adminis¬ 
tration  will  think  first  how  it  may  consolidate  and  distinguish 
itself.  Every  parliament  exists  under  the  dread  of  dissolution. 
^^e  cannot  look  thither  for  tlie  true  theory  of  education.  4  hey 
were  not  appointed  to  study  it.  It  is  not  their  mission.  We 
arc  compelled  to  believe  that  there  is  not  an  equal  number  of 
men,  possessing  the  same  advantages,  so  thoroughly  ignorant  of 
It*  The  blunders,  too  grave  to  be  amusing,  comiuonly  enun¬ 
ciated  by  them  when  speaking  on  this  and  its  cognate  ques¬ 
tions,  must  satisfy  us  that  wherever  wisdom  is  to  be  found, 
theirs  is  not  the  place  of  understanding. 

I^ut  while  we  must  distrust  every  such  state-measure  Oi 
national  education,  we  might  see  an  additional  argument 
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against  it  in  the  manner  after  wliicli  ordinary  measures  are 
conducted.  Boards  of  council  look  imposing  from  the  distance. 
At  present  there  is  but  one  which  is  concerned  with  the  imme¬ 
diate  question.  That  cannot  be  brought  under  doubt.  It  is  a 
portion  of  the  Privy  Council,  with  the  Lord- President  at  its 
iiead.  But  it  is  a  most  unconstitutional  self-authority.  It 
amounts  to  a  Bureau  and  Portfeuille.  Even  under  it,  coutrolliufl; 
only  a  small  influence,  the  grossest  statements  and  the  meanest 
acts  have  passed.  AVheu,  however,  the  centralization  of  Somer* 
set  House  shall  be  remembered  as  the  mildest  nurse  of  poverty, 
and  the  most  searching  avenger  of  abuse, — there  must  be  a  far 
larger  table  of  commissioners  at  Whitehall,  w  ith  thousands  of 
dependents  throughout  the  country,  cycle  and  ei)icycle,  to  gleu 
and  cliff,  all  looking  to  their  gain  from  their  quarter,  all  subser¬ 
vient  and  sycophantic,  all  suddenly  though  insensibly  inspired 
with  official  mystery,  all  turned  into  monuments  of  silence,  with 
icy  finger  on  the  lip,  all  somehow  rendered  incapable  of  marking 
grievance  and  ill.  It  is  a  common  remark  that  every  tiling  is 
worst  done  by  government, — contracts,  buildings,  outlays.  The 
truth  is,  that  only  is  worst  done  which  it  attempts,  if  it  does 
not  belong  to  it :  w  hatever  belongs  to  it,  it  only  can  do,  and,  in 
doing  it,  proves  its  perfect  efficiency. 

W  e  arc  now  prepared  for  the  converse  of  the  argument,  that 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  state  to  educate  the  people.  Some  even 
have  gone  so  far  as  to  assign  to  it  other  duties  more  elementary. 
Woe  to  any  ^mople  who  look  to  government  for  its  bread !  The 
Dorset  standard  of  ration,  and  the  Curry  draught  which  Arun- 
dePs  lord  prescribes,  may  be  lavished  at  the  outset, — soon  to  be 
most  rigorously  shortened  and  pinched.  Perhaps  no  one  aver¬ 
ment  is  more  heedlessly  uttered  in  our  day  than  that  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  people  falls  within  the  province  of  government,  that  it 
is  res{K)n8ible  for  it.  This  must  be  determined  by  various  enquiries. 
Was  government  selected  as  the  contrivance  for  it?  Itself  the 
creature,  even  to  its  forms,  of  the  popular  will,  when  was  this 
purpose  committed  to  it?  Is  not  the  light  which  bursts  upon  us 
altogether  new?  If  it  be  maintained  that  government,  in  the  ab¬ 
stract,  ought  to  educate,  you  must  frame  it  for  this  end.  Our  go¬ 
vernment  never  designed  it,  never  meditated  it, — never  could, 
from  its  w  ant  of  all  adaptation,  addict  itself  to  it.  Every  species 
of  education  has  been  independent  on  it.  The  venerable  founders 
of  our  constitution  made  not  provision  for  it.  Its  delicate  as 
well  as  massive  architecture  rose  to  their  plan,  and  beneath  their 
jealous  oversight ;  this  coneeption  was  never  wrought  into  it. 

If  we  would  learn  the  inspired  estimate  of  government,  we 
find  its  only  emblem  is  the  sw^ord  :  to  proteet  and  to  punish. 
Magistrature  is  for  the  terror  of  evil  doers,  and  for  a  praise  to 
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them  who  do  well.  Overt  acts  alone  come  into  its  jurisdiction. 
We  suppose  it  is  rather  too  late  to  deal  with  the  sophism^  which 
is  itself  but  a  few  years  old  :  that  whatever  is  the  individuaFs 
dutv  must  be  that  of  the  community,  and  that  whatever  he 
ought  to  do  in  a  personal,  he  is  bound  to  do  in  a  collective, 
capacity.  It  is  the  duty  of  parents  to  clothe  and  nourish  their 
children  :  can  this  be  devolved  upon  a  representativeship  ?  It 
is  the  duty  of  every  man  to  support,  according  to  his  ability,  all 
the  charitable  institutions  around  him.  Is  it  required  of  a 
government  to  undertake  their  support  ?  As  well  might  it  be 
argued  that  whatever  a  man  was  under  obligation  to  do  in  his 
domestic  relation  he  must  persevere  in  doing  when  he  sits  on 
the  committee  of  an  assurance  office  or  a  sanatory  board. 

All  will  admit  that  the  pai’cntal  education  is  the  most  simple, 
natural,  and  inceptive.  Here  scripture  is  peremptory :  *  the 
nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord  *  is  urged  only  on  them 
who  can  thus  early  and  tenderly  undertake  it.  Many  parental 
duties  must  be  left  to  the  instinct  of  that  relation.  The  formation 
of  character  and  habit  very  greatly  depend  upon  it.  It  is  not  a 
perfect  institute,  but  it  is  the  best  which  can  be  imagined.  Any 
disturbance  of  it  is  the  evil  of  evils.  It  may  be  abused,  for  our 
nature  is  sinful ;  but  to  interfere  with  it,  is  ‘  by  the  worst  means 
the  worst. ^  It  can  only,  by  any  show  of  reasoning,  be  argued 
that  this  should  be  superseded  by  government,  when  it  is  ne¬ 
glected,  and  when  it  is  abused.  But  this  is  a  delicate  dilemma. 
It  may  not  be  attended  to  at  all.  It  may  be  attended  to  for  an 
ill  purpose.  This  is  not  general,  for  long  since  society  had  then 
been  prostrated.  If  but  partial,  and  even  rare,  it  must  be  ad¬ 
judged  whether  the  espial,  the  surveillance,  the  dictation,  will 
not  be  direr  injuries  to  independence  and  freedom  than  any  of 
the  anterior  carelessness  and  perverseness  can  be.  In  every 
family  there  is  an  informer :  every  domestic  transaction  is  over¬ 
hauled.  If,  however,  no  household  can  discharge  this  claim 
aright,  if,  in  every  instance,  government  should  espouse  this 
claim  as  its  own,  then  a  universal  title  is  made  out,  all  dwellings 
alike  must  open,  and  all  families  alike  must  submit.  It  is  not 
the  failure  of  other  parties  in  performing  the  task,  it  was  never 
properly  theirs.  An  usurped  right  is  resumed.  That  which 
had  escaped  its  natural  bounds,  now  flows  in  its  proper  channel. 
Governnieut  contains  in  itself  the  solemn  fee.  It  is  the  heaven- 
consecrated  teacher.  But  then  it  must  teach  all.  It  will  find 
it  necessary  not  to  neglect  the  noble:  what  title  has  he  to  an 
independent,  voluntary  education?  All,  on  this  hypothesis, 
ought  to  be  educated  for  the  welfare  and  support  of  the  state  : 
their  whole  cast  of  thought  should  be  bent  to  it.  A  Venetian 
jealousy  should  be  exercised.  To  curb  the  lavish  spirit  may  be 
VOL.  XX.  u 
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more  required  by  policy  than  to  raise  the  vile.  To  seize  the 
supposed  source  of  honour  and  i)ower  may  be  more  demanded 
for  the  public  safety  than  to  lay  hold  of  the  inert  and  abject 
mass.  This  is  legitimate  consequence.  If  it  be  bound  to  teach 
any,  then  all :  if  not  all,  then  none. 

Every  argument  which  defends  a  national  system,  supposes 
that  it  is  thus  comprehensive.  It  must  be  everywhere,  tlu*ough- 
out  the  land.  The  population  is  counted  for  the  due  proportion 
of  scholars.  None  are  known  of,  nor  cared  for,  who  are  not 
brought  into  these  returns.  A  certain  honesty  cannot  be  denied 
the  proposal.  It  would  swallow  up  the  whole  education  of  the 
country.  There  is  occiisional  exception  and  hesitation  —  a 
shuffle  and  a  blush — but  this  is  >vhat  it  means,  and  what,  if 
pushed,  it  cannot  conceal.  We  cannot  act  more  fairly  in  con¬ 
testing  a  principle  than  to  shew  the  consequences  whither  it  will 
lead  us :  because  it  may  not  have  been  fully  tried,  and  because 
it  may  not  be  fully  explained.  If  it  can  only  be  evil  in  its  work¬ 
ing,  if  it  must  operate  noxiously,  we  have  the  best  reason  to 
disown  it. 

Now  such  a  system  generally  professes  the  '  unitive  ^  design. 
It  would  make  all  think  alike.  Its  aim  is,  if  not  a  level  of  de¬ 
gree,  a  level  of  kind.  The  thoughts,  the  categories  of  thought, 
the  predicaments  of  thought,  shall  be  the  same.  All  shall  be 
straightened  as  by  the  schoolmaster's  ruler,  and  transcribed  from 
his  copy.  He  shall  decide  what  may  or  may  not  be  asked.  But 
he  must  be  normalised  himself.  He  must  be  fashioned  to  a  mo¬ 
del.  He  shall  only  be  taught  particular  things.  The  compress 
and  tourniquet  are  set  on  his  mind.  He  can  only  be  sutfered  to 
think  one  way.  His  restriction  is  the  most  imperative.  The 
desired  result  depends  upon  it.  All  schools  will  be  tilled  with 
the  same  books.  All  teachers  will  be  imbued  with  the  same 
spirit.  And  under  their  cold  and  lifeless  tuition,  the  national 
spirit,  now  warm  and  independent,  will  grow  into  a  type  formal 
and  dull,  one  harsh  outline  with  its  crisp  edges,  a  mere  complex 
machine  driven  by  external  impulse,  with  its  appendages  of  ap¬ 
parent  power  but  of  gross  resistance.  If  any  man  loves  that  na¬ 
tional  monotony,  thinks  it  the  just  position  of  his  nature,  can 
sun’ey  the  tame  and  sluggisli  spectacle  with  delight,  he,  on  the 
adoption  of  such  a  system,  has  his  reward.  If,  however,  in  the 
view  of  the  patriot  it  shall  seem  the  lie  to  human  greatness,  the 
check  against  human  improvement,  the  shackle  on  human  free¬ 
dom, — if  he  shall  see  in  it  the  rust  which  corrodes  and  eats  out 
all  the  highest  elements  of  human  character  and  motive, — then, 
though  it  should  be  pleaded  for  its  practical  ease  and  conveni¬ 
ence,  must  lie  brand  it  with  contempt,  and  denounce  it  with 
execration. 
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The  true  lover  of  liberty  vriW  jealously  examine  all  the  plans 
and  measures  of  government.  He  will  seldom  find  himself  called 
to  help  it,  and  to  weigh  down  its  scale.  He  will  watch  its  increase 
of  power  and  influence  with  distrust.  He  will  specially  guard 
against  conceding  to  it  any  thing  which  might  be  otherwise 
done.  He  would  deprecate  its  undertaking  of  bridges,  highways, 
railroads.  He  would  foresee  the  immense  mischief  of  its  direc¬ 
tion  of  hospitals  and  asylums.  Government  has  enough  on  its 
hands, — its  own  proper  functions, — nor  need  it  to  be  overborne. 
There  is  a  class  of  governments  which  are  called  paternal.  They 
leave  nothing  of  mental  responsibility  and  action  to  their  sub¬ 
jects.  They  exact  a  soulless  obedience.  A  down-trodden  people 
becomes  indifferent  to  all  but  the  wants  and  lusts  of  life.  ‘  It  is 
then  called  happy.  Nothing  breathes  and  stirs.  Self-reliance 
is  destroyed.  The  song  of  liberty  is  forgotten.  The  monument 
of  heroism  finds  no  plinth.  And  when  such  governments  tam¬ 
per  with  education,  the  tyranny,  instead  of  being  relieved,  is 
eternized.  The  light  would  have  broken  in :  they  refract  and 
colour  its  earliest  ray.  A  revolution  of  thought  would  have 
arisen ;  they  are  ready  to  bind  it  hand  and  foot  in  subservience 
to  their  own  base  uses  and  crushing  blows. 

The  accession  of  power  and  patronage  to  that  government 
which  establishes  such  a  national  system  of  education,  can 
scarcely  be  guaged.  Thousands,  and  tens  of  thousands,  of  em- 
ployeSy  start  up  at  its  bidding.  Paedagogues,  secretaries,  inspec¬ 
tors,  cover  the  land.  Suinless  is  the  swarm  of  petty  officiaries. 
Buildings  must  be  raised,  and  here  is  favour :  masters  must  be 
chosen,  and  here  is  suffrage.  From  the  nature  of  the  case,  the 
favour  and  the  suffrage  will  be  confined  to  few.  But  govern¬ 
ment  has  raised,  by  all  these  means,  new  influences.  The 
schools  are  barracks,  and  the  dependents  upon  them  are  troops. 
What  behest  cannot  be  accomplished  !  What  power  may  not 
be  wielded !  What  command  must  not  be  gained !  Nor,  as 
Dissenters,  can  we  fail  to  foresee  the  patronage  which  will  thus 
accrue  to  the  Established  Church.  It  is  preponderant  in  all 
governmental  influences.  Its  civil  character,  its  splendid  reve¬ 
nue,  its  powerful  alliance,  will  exceed  every  means  of  counter¬ 
poise.  We  know,  who  will  be  the  functionaries  of  the  Metro¬ 
politan  executive  :  we  know,  what  will  be  the  conformity  of  the 
principal  teachers:  we  know,  how  every* other  religion  will  be 
overshadowed.  One  mighty  mechanism  w  ill  be  forged  to  sustain 
the  state  with  mercenaries,  and  the  church  with  hypocrites. 

It  may  be  supposed,  by  those  whose  minds  seem  simplified  to 
unsuspecting  innocence,  that  an  electoral  power  will  always  re¬ 
gulate  the  control  of  government,  and  keep  up  a  healthy  to- 
pular  sujiervision.  It  is  hopeless.  You  might  as  reasonably 
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expect  that  the  children  may  carry  their  own  favourite  teacher. 
If  the  population  be  dense,  there  may  be  disputed  election  at 
first.  Even  this  right,  in  such  an  instance,  we  do  not  quite  ap¬ 
prove.  But  its  difficulty  will  soon  open  the  way  for  trustees. 
Now  ‘  the  powers  which  be  ’  are  strong.  No  fortress,  no  militarj^ 
hold,  is  equal  to  trusteeship.  Tliey  may  fear  no  result.  ^lagis- 
trates  and  clergymen  will  find  no  difficulty  when  the  population 
is  sparse.  It  will  be  the  power  of  the  potter  over  his  clay. 

If  it  be  imagined  that  we  unjustly  impeach  government,  that 
we  impute  to  it  these  deliberate  ends,  we  are  wronged.  Being  a 
body  of  men  for  the  day,  they  have  no  right  of  place, '  they 
have  their  exits  and  their  entrances.’  We  can  feel  for  them  no 
disrespect.  We  hold  them  in  honour.  But  it  must  be  the  na¬ 
tural  temptation  of  every  government  to  absorb  all  into  itself. 
Our  constitution  is  one  congeries  of  doubts,  pledges,  recogni¬ 
zances,  disclaimers.  It  confides  in  none.  It  binds  monarch 
and  subject  alike,  making  them  equally  accountable  to  each 
other,  covering  the  entire  community  from  the  greatest  to  the 
least  with  a  very  mainprizc.  It  gives  no  man  credit  for  truth 
and  integrity  :  he  must  stake  his  paw  n,  he  must  stand  his  trial. 
This  is  the  universal  condition  and  liability.  We  can,  therefore, 
yield  no  apology  to  the  state  for  thinking  that  it  is  more  inclined 
to  do  too  much  than  too  little,  that  it  is  very  easily  deceived  and 
abused,  that  it  is  almost  sure  to  err  where  it  is  not  guided  by 
opinion  from  without.  We  must  maintain  that  they  best  befriend 
and  animate  it,  who,  restraining  churlish  diffidence,  withhold  Jis 
firmly  uniform  flattering, — who  test  all  its  acts,  and  are  keenly 
jealous  of  all  its  interferences. 

We  cannot  but  believe  that,  were  anv  national  system  of  cdu- 
cation  superinduced  upon  this  country,  it  would  produce  a  great 
depression  in  the  present  rank  and  species  of  education.  Chil¬ 
dren  would  be  draw  n  from  a  far  more  intellectual  treatment  to 
that  which  was  coarse  and  unthinking.  While  it  is  only  just  to 
allow'  that  some  would  be  advanced,  that  in  many  eases  a  better 
quality  would  be  introduced,  we  are  most  surely  convinced  that, 
on  a  general  scale,  all  would  be  lowered.  Competition  among 
the  teachers  could  obtain  no  scope.  They  are  only  suftered  to 
think  as  their  superiors  decide.  And  then  the  evil  is  far  wider 
and  more  searching  than  the  good.  When  some  schools,  and 
some  lUJisters,  and  some  pupils,  excelled,  there  was  incentive, 
then'  was  a  constant  progression.  There  was  the  kindling  of 
genius.  There  was  the  shooting  forth,  in  rich  luxuriance  and 
heavy  cluster,  of  every  fruit  of  inquiry  and  invention.  But  w  hen 
the  better  is  sunk  to  the  inferior,  though  with  the  advanti^c  of 
rinsing  in  part  the  inferior  to  the  better,  the  life  of  education  is 
extinguished,  and  the  refuse  is  but  the  laid-out  ivud  draperied 
corse. 
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The  justification  of  any  system,  like  that  which  we  consider, 
is  the  hope  and  the  attempt  of  laying  hold  upon  a  portion  of 
our  people,  not  educated  at  all.  In  the  purlieus  of  our  cities 
niav  they  be  found.  In  the  great  seats  of  our  manufactures 
theV  almost  possess  whole  districts.  They  are  not  the  children 
of  operatives  and  artizans.  They  belong  to  a  continually  dete- 
rioniting,  dilapidating,  class.  The  parents  are  outlaws  in  spirit. 
Their  grudge  is  against  law  and  order  and  security.  They  are 
sullenly  conscious  of  neglect  and  wrong,  and  they  would  avenge 
themselves.  It  is  impossible  to  imagine  the  hiding  places  in 
which  they  lurk,  and  how  they  herd  like  adder-knots,  festering 
in  vice.  They  send  forth  their  offspring  to  prey  upon  society. 
Who  can  reach  this  pitiable  fragment?  We  find  errors  in  the 
statistics,  which  include  these  forlorn  children, — many  very  pal¬ 
pable, — but  this  fragment,  as  if  broken  off  from  all,  is  still  fright¬ 
fully  large,  and  more  deadly  than  a  volcanic  projectile.  Voluntary 
benevolence  is  the  only  means  of  overcoming  this  evil.  It  is  a 
cause  to  be  searched  out.  The  mission  which  pursues  it  must 
be  inspired  by  that  of  Him  who  came  to  ‘seek  and  to  save  that 
which  is  lost.^  The  Ragged  School  is  the  noblest  of  institutions. 
Here  ferocity  and  selfishness  arc  softened  bv  the  kindness,  and 
the  reason,  and  the  piety,  of  those  w  ho  devote  themselves  to  the 
work  amidst  all  its  disgusts.  The  high-bred,  the  delicate  woman, 
the  accomplished  noble,  contend  cheerfully  with  all  the  squalor 
and  all  the  defiance.  Open  a  government  school.  Can  you 
gather  these  outcasts  ?  Could  you  admit  them  in  their  tatters  ? 
Will  you  bribe  them  and  their  parents,  for  you  must  pay  them 
instead  of  being  ))aid?  Is  it  in  the  common  nature  of  in¬ 
structors,  appointed  and  salaried,  to  conduct  these  schools  in 
the  only  temper  which  is  true  to  them?  The  only  children 
whom  a  national  system  could  embrace  are  those  that  are  now 
in  the  course  of  education :  a  national  system  could  barely 
touch  one  in  a  hundred  of  those  who  are  not  now  educated.  In 
the  case  of  children  in  poor-houses  and  prisons,  we  willingly 
allow  the  right  and  duty  of  those  who  superintend  them  to  edu¬ 
cate.  But  this  supposes  a  virtual  orphainige.  There  are  none 
others  to  do  it  for  them.  It  is  not  necessarily  an  education  of 
which  we  can  approve.  Nothing  can  justify  any  sectarianism  in 
it,  for  the  rates  are  paid  by  all.  If  Christian  philanthropists 
might  be  permitted  to  conduct  it,  it  would  be  far  more  correct 
and  efficient. 

A  system  of  national  education  would  not  find  favour  with 
many,  except  that  they  suppose  that  it  will  supply  deficiency, 
assist  feebleness,  and  stimulate  sloth.  They  see  complacently 
what  is  doing:  they  hail  this  that  it  may  do  the  rest.  I^ut  a 
^stem  is  universal, — wdiere  there  are  anv  to  teach,  there  will  it  be 
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present.  It  will  take  little  account  of  what  preoccupies  the  space. 
There  are  sufficient  interests  to  urge  it  on.  Now  can  legislative 
and  eleemosynary  schools  coexist  ?  Say  that  the  first  will  stand 
by  its  power,  that  the  second  is  secure  in  its  principle.  That 
power  will  succeed  in  a  certain  degree,  by  more  imposing  pre¬ 
tensions  ;  it  may  be  by  a  more  perfect  gratuitousness.  AVe  shall 
be  charged  with  inconsistency,  with  palinode,  if  we  do  not 
maintain  the  triumphant  success  of  that  principle.  But  w  e  have 
never  vaunted  its  operation.  There  is  a  depraved,  selfish  me¬ 
dium,  between  that  and  its  eflect.  We  are  firm  in  our  con¬ 
viction  that  there  is  none  other  scriptural  principle  for  the 
extension  of  moral  good.  We  are  ardently  assured  that  (iod 
will  recognize  none  other.  Prophecy  lends  a  glorious  testimony 
to  its  sueecss.  Of  itself,  working  alone,  working  upon  onr 
nature,  we  despair.  We  know’  the  innumerable  causes  which 
shall  outwork  it.  It  is  only  a  general  confession,  yet  in  our  mind 
it  ascends  to  a  moral  certainty,  that  when  a  school  can  be  se- 
cured  free  from  cost,  independently  of  subscription  list,  innu¬ 
merable  defaulters  will  be  reported.  The  latter  school  will 
absorb  the  former :  the  avowed  motive  of  those  who  withdraw 
their  voluntary  support  w  ill  be,  at  fii*st,  the  superfiuousness  and 
invidious  collision  of  two  simihu'  institutions  :  but  the  real  mo¬ 
tive  is,  the  reluctance  of  all,  save  when  the  voluntary  principle  is 
clearly  and  sacredly  allow  ed,  to  support  of  free-will  that  wliich  is 
sure  to  be  supported  though  free-will  forbear ;  to  give,  to  the 
same  cause  and  at  the  same  time,  compulsory  and  spontaneous 
contribution.  Unless  we  may  hope  a  peculiar  visitation  of  the 
Spirit,  we  can  only  dread  that  when  such  a  state  system  is  once 
set  up,  the  liberal  will  feel  the  strong  temptation  to  devise 
liberal  things  no  more.  We  speak  not  as  dissenters  :  we  have 
talked  more  than  our  fellow -religionists  of  what  is  voluntary; 
they  have  often  outdone  us  in  the  practice.  None  have 
more  honoured  themselves  in  this  than  the  members  of  the  Es¬ 
tablished  Church.  If  our  dread  be  construed  into  a  low  view  of 
human  nature,  we  confess  to  it :  if  into  a  faint  reliance  upon 
loud  professions,  we  do  not  eschew  it. 

It  may  be  affirmed,  that  government  is  not  bound  to  teach 
its  subjects  all  that  it  may  be  advantageous  for  them  to  know ; 
but  it  should  see  to  it  that  they  have  the  instruments  of  know¬ 
ledge.  By  these  would  be  understood — reading,  writing,  arith¬ 
metic.  Even  here  would  not  be  perfect  unanimity.  By  many 
it  is  only  thought  desirable  that  the  industrious  classes  should 
Icam  to  read,  for  the  sake  of  perusing  the  Bible.  This,  then, 
on  the  tacit  admission  that  all  literary  and  religious  education 
must  be  divided,  does  not  come  within  the  scope  of  a  strictly 
literary  initiation.  Writing  has  its  enemies,  as  a  very  incon- 
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venieut  capacity.  What  may  not  be  written!  And  then  aa 
the  power  of  deciphering  the  character  follows  that  of  writing 
it,  what  may  not  be  read  I  Arithmetic  may  crowd  figures  upon 
the  mind  beyond  the  simple  occasion  of  counting  wages,  and 
induce  the  sordid  desire  of  their  rise  1  The  study  of  maps  may 
carry  the  ideas,  of  those  who  w  ouderingly  gaze  at  them,  out  of 
their  own  parish !  The  use  of  the  globes  is  downright  revolu¬ 
tionary  1  What  haye  the  vulgar  to  do  with  fractious  ?  or  clod¬ 
hoppers  with  the  stars  ?  We  anticipate  furious  discussions  on 
all  these  points.  But  state-education  is  now  taken  up  as  a 
matter  of  police.  This  is  a  strange  pretext.  It  may  only  be  bad 
terminology.  The  purport  of  the  allegation  probably  is,  that 
goyernraent  should  preyent  crime.  Were  it  a  question  of 
adults,  we  greatly  doubt  if  the  attempt  does  not  inyariably 
foster  it.  The  means  of  its  anticipation  are  necessarily  identi¬ 
fied  with  a  low  consorting  in  the  scenes,  and  among  the  prac¬ 
tices,  of  yice.  The  functionaries  employed  haye  rather  provoked 
than  suppressed  it.  Something  has  been  spared  until  ripe  for 
punishment.  In  numberless  instances  it  is  impossible.  The 
thought  was  not  declared  but  by  the  deed.  Is  this  new  regu¬ 
lation  of  police,  as  to  the  young,  designed  to  detach  the  chil¬ 
dren  from  their  parents?  Can  this  be  done?  What  pastors 
are  to  teach  them  religion  ?  How  arc  they  to  acquire  even  its 
morals  ?  If  they  already  are  juvenile  oflenders,  they  must  be  pun¬ 
ished.  Multiply  penitentijiries.  Let  the  government  which  must 
punish,  extract  from  harsh  discipline  and  imprisonment  a  moral 
reform.  With  punishment,  alas,  can  only  police  commence. 
Nothing  proposed  by  national  education  meets  their  previous 
case.  Early,  indeed,  must  you  apply  prevention  if  you  regard  the 
mendicant,  pilfering,  infants,  who  prowl  abroad  in  our  streets. 

And  truly,  all  that  has  been  premised  leaves  at  large  the 
question  on  which  all  other  questions  hang.  If  government  be 
under  the  obligation  to  instruct  the  people, — if  it  can  claim  the 
right  as  well  as  the  duty, — then  it  is  bound  to  enforce  national 
education.  We  have  never  denounced  what  is  called  religious 
persecution ;  for  if  the  state  possessed  the  imprescriptible  title 
U}  establish  a  religion,  it  follows  that  it  is  authorized  to  see  that 
it  be  believed  and  ])ractiscd.  We  state  hypothetically  the  most 
absurd  notions  that  ever  entered  the  human  mind.  But  conse¬ 
quences  draw'll  from  absurdity  cannot  be  less  absurd.  Now, 
what  shall  be  the  sanctions  of  an  educational  law  ?  Destitute 
of  sanctions,  it  can  be  no  law.  Will  you  begin  with  the 
parents?  Will  you  make  it  compulsory  on  them  to  send  their 
children  to  school  ?  By  brute  force  ?  Shall  the  dens  of 
iniquity  be  searched,  and  their  little  ones  be  dragged  thither  ? 
Or  sliall  another  order  of  penalty  l)e  substituted  ?  Apply  such 
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an  one  as  tliis :  if  the  parent  will  not  send  his  child,  souie  certi. 
ficate  shall  be  withheld,  without  which  the  child  is  disqualified 
for  indenture,  and  precluded  all  employment.  But  this  could 
only  move  the  love  or  fear  of  a  very  difterent  order.  These  are 
the  steady  workmen,  the  small  shopkeepers.  And  even  if  they 
needed  the  motive  of  such  an  interdict,  it  would  be  most  un¬ 
righteous  in  its  infliction.  On  whom  would  it  light  >  The 
cUldrcu  would  be  the  actual  suftcrers.  It  would  be  a  most 
cruel  attainder.  Ere  it  could  affect  the  parents  with  shame  or 
with  incumbrance,  their  heads  might  be  bowed  in  the  dust. 
Would  you  try  the  arts  of  mulct  and  incarceration?  Any 
punishment,  which  shocks  public  sentiment  and  freedom, — and 
tliis  assuredly  must, — is  more  injurious  to  society  than  the 
crime.  You  must  wield  physical  or  moral  force.  There  could  he 
no  executory  principle  to  wield  the  first :  it  is  a  burlesque  ou 
legislation  to  apply  the  second.  The  kind  look,  the  persuasive 
tone,  the  condescending  encouragement,  patience,  perseverance, 
are  the  ministers  by  which  it  may  be  wrought,  not  in  council- 
chambers,  not  in  aulic  halls,  but  in  cottages,  hovels,  cabins,  with 
truculent  fierceness,  with  jeering  suspicion,  with  monstrous  im¬ 
putation.  with  menacing  resistance.  This  is  moral  force,  aud 
tliis  only  can  succeed.  Witli  whom  must  it  be  lodged  ?  Not 
in  hands  w'hich  handle  manacles  and  truncheons.  '  Govern¬ 
ment  missionaries!'  Officials  threatening  fine  and  prison! 
He  who  loves  his  neighbour  as  himself  alone  can  understand  it, 
feel  it,  express  it,  apply  it !  We  think  that  a  law  of  education 
in  this  country  is  utterly  impracticable,  because  the  acknow¬ 
ledgment  of  right  in  our  progeny,  because  our  civil  and  religious 
liberty,  because  all  our  usages  and  institutions,  render  it  impos¬ 
sible  to  give  it  a  retributive  confirmation. 

Never  was  there  a  time  w  hen  interference  was  so  lu'cdless. 
The  means  of  education  are  in  a  course  of  rapid  multiplication. 
Ou  the  defeat  of  Sir  James  Graham's  bill,  the  National  Society 
raised  i^l 50,000.  The  Independents  have  reached,  in  a  similar 
subscription,  iil09,000.  Other  dissenting  communities  have 
not  been  less  active.  What  is  still  better,  it  is  constantly  im¬ 
proving  in  its  kind.  A  spirit  of  emulation  is  aw  ake.  The  phi¬ 
losophy  of  teacliing  is  sedulously  studied.  Old  prescriptions 
are  swept  away.  Time  is  saved.  The  thinking  capacity  is  plied. 
The  babe  is  treated  intellectually.  And  the  amount  of  know¬ 
ledge  which  a  child  now  acquires  woidd  have  made  some  older 
members  of  our  universities  quake.  When  all  is  astir,  when 
many  are  running  to  and  fro  and  knowledge  is  increased,  is  it 
opportune,  is  it  decent,  to  iusult  all  as  feeble  in  spirit,  loose  in 
order,  contemptible  in  extent,  as  a  mockery  of  the  principle  aud 
a  miscarriage  of  the  end  ? 
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There  is  a  body  of  men  from  wliom  we  might  expect  a  steady 
front  and  uncompromising  resistance.  The  Protestant  Dis- 
scMitcrs  might  well  he  looked  for  in  the  breach.  They  have  not 
been  wont  to  Hec.  They  cannot  he  overawed.  Ihit  their  ene¬ 
mies  long  to  discredit  them.  Once  forbidden  to  teach,  they 
wrested  back  their  right  by  slow  and  mighty  struggles.  They 
have  taught,  or  liberty  had  now  been  banished.  Their  teaching 
jK)wer  is  daily  augmented.  They  have  w  on  the  pulpit.  They 
are  inct'ssantly  obtaining  more  and  more  of  the  press.  Tlieir 
sentiments  are  reverberated  by  millions  w  ho  scarcely  know  their 
name.  Only  lately  they  were  a  people  diverse  from  all  others : 
thev  stood  alone.  Now  their  chaims  are  watch-words,  their 
seriiples  are  rights,  their  prejudices  are  generalizations.  Their 
free  and  independent  opinions,  styles  of  thinking,  forms  of 
avowal,  impress  all.  There  are  those  who  love  it  not.  How 
can  these  be  silenced  ?  Jiy  tampering  with  them  in  adulation 
and  in  bribe !  Let  them  by  inconsistency  lose  their  power  in 
losing  their  character,  let  them  destroy  themselves !  Surely 
they  will  not  stand  out  against  so  great  a  good  !  They,  of  such 
ancestry  and  heraldry,  will  never  narrow'  their  minds  by  special¬ 
ties  of  objection  !  Whoever  made  such  sacrifices  of  yore?  Are 
they  not  ready  to  repeat  them  ?  Their  fathers  made  no  sacri¬ 
fices  of  conscience :  let  their  descendants  make  none.  Let 
them  be  firm  against  Grecian  gifts.  What  is  laid  at  their  feet, 
with  courtly  compliment,  is  a  trap  and  a  snare.  It  is  to  commit 
us.  Their  hostility  to  establishments  and  repia  dona  w  ill  be  then 
(lisiirmed.  We  can  never  act  up  to  our  pnnciplcs  again.  We  are 
harmless  for  the  future,  hors  de  combat.  Napoleon,  on  the  tes¬ 
timony  of  De  Stael,  once  said :  '  If  1  had  the  choice,  either  of 
doing  a  noble  action  myself,  or  of  inducing  my  adversary  to  do 
a  mean  one,  I  would  not  hesitate  to  prefer  the  debasement  of 
mine  enemy.'  Let  us  beware  !  All  statesmanship  now  goes  one 
way :  each  of  the  great  divisions  unites.  ]luy  up  all !  The 
mind  of  all !  The  conscience  of  all !  The  religion  of  all ! 
Multiply  establishments  !  Appoint  commissions  I  Endow  ! 
Every  man  has  his  price  !  Bid  higher,  and  you  may  be  sure  of 
him  !  Whig  and  Tory,  he  is  the  head  Jind  he  is  the  tail  I  This 
18  the  agreed  on  policy  ! — '  Plague  on  both  your  houses  V 
Now  does  the  crisis  come.  We  have  wrapped  our  robe  to  us 
in  the  storm  :  shall  we  wear  it  loose  in  the  sunshine  ?  There  is 
nothing  which  we  might  not  receive  from  the  Treasury.  It 
does  not  wait  for  our  knocking.  Its  doors  are  Hung  w’idc  open. 
It  invites  us  near.  But  to  listen  to  its  first  proposal,  to  touch 
its  first  dole,  will  have  irretrievably  disgraced  us.  We  shall  pull 
down  all  that  we  have  built !  We  shall  forswear  all  that  we 
have  witnessed  !  To  be  betrayed  by  gold  !  To  betray  the  tes- 
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timony  of  ages  for  base  coin  !  Prodigal  of  sacrifice,  fearless  of 
reproach,  lavish  of  blood,  and  to  fall  at  last  before  a  wretched 
bribe  ! 

*  Was  it  for  this  we  sent  out 
Liberty’s  cry  from  our  shore  ? 

Was  it  for  this  that  the  shout 

Thrilled  through  the  earth’s  very  core  ? 

Thus  to  live  cowards  and  slaves ! 

O,  ye  great  hearts  that  lie  dead, 

Do  ye  not,  e’en  in  your  graves. 

Shudder  as  o’er  you  we  tread  !’ 

Government,  if  serious  in  this  intention,  wishes  to  do  an  un¬ 
generous  thing.  It  has  started  late,  it  has  lost  the  race,  but  it 
claims  the  course  and  the  prize.  Fora  time  it  was  contented  to 
feed  the  stream,  now  it  demands  the  sluice-gate.  It  w  as  content 
to  pursue  the  triumph  and  partake  the  gale,  now  it  launches  iU 
bucentaur  upon  the  Hood.  Is  it  not  of  the  nature  of  government 
to  lag  behind  ?  It  is  the  creature  of  the  people.  But  it  is  a 
sluggish  organ.  It  is  not  the  Dionysian  car.  And  why  should 
it  sec,  and  often  to  oppose,  all  tliat  is  great  and  good  rise  up 
before  it,  and  then  clutch  the  reward  ?  That  is  what  it  is  now 
supposed  to  meditate.  The  people  have  shamed  it.  There  was 
a  countenance  and  favour  w  hich  it  might  have  shown.  It  not 
only  held  back  from  approval  but  from  sympathy.  Still  the 
|)Cople  pressed  forward.  Alone  they  did  it.  And  no^v  shall  it 
be  tolerated  to  despoil  and  mar  the  noble  w  ork  w  hich  in  no  way 
it  assisted,  and  in  no  sense  blessed  ? 

We  cannot  disguise  it  from  us  that  the  state  cannot  help. 
Let  it  give  its  spirit,  its  smile,  its  concert,  and  that  is  all  we 
ask.  Its  control  and  management  must  not  only  be  detrimen¬ 
tal  but  destructive.  The  l)est  education  in  the  world  it  will 
utterly  wreck.  We  speak  not  of  proprietary  and  collegiate 
schools,  which  arc  good  if  they  are  not  sectarian.  But  the  pri¬ 
vate  establishments  of  the  country  are  inestimable.  What  does 
any  public  school  without  them  ?  Here  all  grounding  must  be 
acquired,  if  at  all.  Here  the  domestic  character  is  formed. 
These  must  be  seriously  affected  by  a  national  system.  The 
prejudice  will  spread  against  them  because  they  are  independ¬ 
ent.  Their  tt*rms,  generally  favourable  to  the  pupil,  cannot  be 
maintained.  The  difference  of  manner  in  them  from  the 
national  will  form  a  difficulty  in  cases  of  removal,  the  ])assport 
from  one  to  another  of  the  same  kind  being  no  small  advantage. 

hen  to  this  w'e  add,  that  the  blow  will  be  struck  at  volun¬ 
tary  association,  and  fall  on  all  it  has  done,  we  need  scarcely  say, 
that  government  must  niiu  that  which  it  cannot  create,  and 
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must  supersede  that  which  it  cannot  supply.  The  education  of 
the  verv  poor  only  can  be  voluntary ;  any  state-law,  or  arrange¬ 
ment  concerning*  it  nuist  at  least  dispirit  this;  and  it  simply 
proves  tlie  strength  of  Christian  principle,  if  under  the  policy  it 
does  not  die. 

Our  own  character  is  dear  to  us.  It  is  a  fame  of  things.  It 
is  a  glory.  Hardly  has  it  been  gained.  It  is  an  escutcheon  of 
prisons  and  stakes.  Yet  is  it  threatened.  It  is  under  trial. 
It  is  in  ordeal.  We  only  can  damage  it.  They  cannot  work 
upon  our  fears :  they  may  assail  our  sensibilities.  The  appeal 
will  he  made.  ^lay  you  not  suffer  a  loss  of  power  and  influence 
when  it  is  seen  in  what  an  invidious,  antagonistic,  posture  you 
place  yourselves  ?  What  will  the  world  think  and  say  when  it 
beholds  you,  alway  foremost  in  the  cause  of  education,  counter¬ 
acting  it  with  all  your  might  ?  Will  it  not  betray  a  carping, 
])etulant,  disposition  ?  Will  it  not  appear  that  you  oppose  the 
doing  by  others  of  what  you  cannot  do  yourselves  ?  We  must 
be  content  to  reply,  to  reiteration,  that  we  reject  such  a 
natioind  system  of  education,  because  we  most  conscientiously 
believe  that,  instead  of  facilitating  and  improving  the  education 
of  the  people,  it  will  impede  and  debase  it.  We  as  conscien¬ 
tiously  believe, — indeed,  these  are  but  corollaries, — that  the* 
mind  of  the  people  will  be  straitened,  their  character  lowered, 
and  their  elasticity  crushed.  We  can  bear  a  false  construction. 
It  is  no  new  thing  that  will  happen  unto  us.  We  can  leave  our 
renown  of  principle  to  triumph  over  passing  strifes,  and  to 
emerge  from  envious  clouds.  We  can  endure  to  think  how 
others  judge  of  us.  A  secret  satisfaction  will  warm  our  hearts, 
when  enemies  perceive  that  we  are  as  proof  against  seduction 
and  treachery,  as  against  tortures  and  flames.  Let  us  keep  our 
ground.  Let  us  still  prophesy,  though  in  sackcloth.  Though 
the  world  moves  in  its  giddiness,  let  us  not  move.  One  conces¬ 
sion  is  all  that  is  asked :  one  concession  bankrupts  us.  We  are 
neutralised  for  ever.  ^  We  are  a  hissing  and  an  execration. 
Our  alhance,  so  obsecpiiously  courted,  would  be  as  contume- 
liously  spurned. 

‘  If  they  can  catch  us  once  upon  the  hip, 

They  will  feed  fat  the  ancient  grudge  they  bear  us.' 

We  have  resolutely  endejvvoured  to  survey  the  whole  question  as 
patriots,  as  Christians.  We  only  honour  our  distinctive  tenets 
the  more  after  attempting  to  forget  them.  They  have  come 
out  again,  they  have  risen  up,  in  spite  of  the  attempt.  They 
pve  a  glow  to  our  patriotism,  and  a  subsistence  to  our  Chris¬ 
tianity.  They  are  twice  Vjlessed.  They  have  the  promise  of 
the  life  which  now  is,  and  of  that  which  is  to  come.  They  can 
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pass  through  every  furnace,  weight  for  weight,  with  their 
original  brand  uneffaced ! 

Let  us  not  be  supposed  partizans.  There  arc  sins  among  us. 
There  arc  false  brethren.  Tlie  wdiispers  of  treason  are  not 
unheard.  The  small  and  the  greedy  are  hoping  for  distinction 
and  for  pelf.  New  lights  will  tremble  with  a  glow-worm  dis¬ 
play.  Coasting  tourists,  who  know  as  much  of  the  Continent 
as  the  faineant  who  did  not  remember  wdiether  he  got  to  Rome 
in  his  travels,  but  really  thought  he  might,  perhaps,  have 
changed  horses  there,  will  tell  us  that  we  are  the  worst  edu¬ 
cated  people  in  the  world.  Our  choler  is  moved.  Then  we 
despise  ourselves  that  we  can  be  moved  at  all.  We  shall  not 
wonder,  should  the  system  pass,  if  they  become  mighty  as  dis¬ 
tributors,  go  circuits,  manage  inspections,  s\vaggcr  in  factories, 
and  feast  at  parsonages.  They  cannot  be  recognized,  for  they 
were  never  know  n.  With  renegade  crcdenti.als,  these  puppets 
will  stalk  through  the  land.  For  a  time  even  a  Kavc  Shuttle- 
worth,  the  fountain  of  educational  counsel  and  honour,  will 
patronize  them  nathless  their  recent  dissent.  But  their  pageant 
will  be  short.  They  arc  put  forth  to  serve  a  turn.  They  are 
pawns  upon  the  hoard.  Castle,  and  bishop,  and  knight,  will 
soon  bear  them  down :  a  coarser  power  will  pulverise  them, 
some  elephantine  tread.  *  Wliat  a  little  day  of  sunny  bliss  is 
thine!'  If  we  can  guess  at  these  entities,  well  can  we  spare 
them,  and  gratefully  will  we  yield  them  ! 

Moreover,  among  better  men,  we  must  give  car  to  strange  ar¬ 
guments.  Now  it  is  the  duty  of  a  denomination  which  claims 
peradventure  twelve  hundred  churches  to  educate  the  whole 
nation !  But,  alas !  for  the  distribution  of  the  middle  terra 
of  their  syllogism,  they  cannot,  therefore  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
state  !  Or  again,  it  is  the  very  function  given  to  Christian 
churches  to  educate  a  nation, — because  many  of  their  members, 
and  all  their  principles,  contended  against  the  anti-cducational 
clauses  of  the  Factorv  Bill  I  The  truth  is,  that  Christians 
ought  to  do  good ;  they  ought  to  educate.  But  this  is  no  more 
their  special  function  than*  to  support  fever-houses  and  dispen¬ 
saries.  We  need  not  insist  upon  what  are ;  such  as  missions. 

We  should  take  warning  from  experience.  AVe  have  clcav^ 
to  principles  firmly,  but  have  erred  in  not  looking  to  their 
applications.  We  have  lacked  forecast.  AVe  have  not  searched 
sufficiently  into  the  seeds  of  things.  The  educational  law  which 
prevails  in  the  manufacturing  districts  ought  to  have  been  with¬ 
stood.  It  is  the  admission  of  a  principle.  It  is  well  nigh  a 
dead  letter,  as  ever\’  such  enactment  must  prove.  It  is  partial, 
and  little  influential ;  but  it  was  to  be  stock  of  a  larger  graft. 
It  wrill  be  pleaded  yet.  The  door  is  only  ajar ;  it  may  be  the 
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easier  thrown  open.  The  thin  side  of  the  wedge  is  only  intro¬ 
duced;  a  few  strokes  may  drive  it  to  its  head.  Let  us  learn 
caution ;  '  Let  our  eyes  look  right  on,  and  let  our  eyelids  look 
straight  before  us.’ 

It  ouly  remains  of  the  general  argument  to  remind  ns,  that 
all  benefactions  of  the  state  suppose  an  injustice.  There  are 
those  who  must  refuse;  they  are  eipially  assessed  for  the 
bounty.  Nor  is  the  injustice  healed  by  making  a  general  law. 
For  this  being  one  wdiich  affects  a  question  of  so  many  moral 
aud  religious  bearings,  it  intrudes  on  conscience.  Some  will 
disapprove.  But  is  not  the  state  competent  to  make  all  laws? 
It  surely  cannot  be  gravely  asked.  Are  not  all  subjects  bound 
to  obey  the  law  s  ?  Certainly,  if  they  be  civil  arrangements, 
'things  of  Caesar.’  To  quarrel  with  war-taxes  seems  to  us 
vicious,  for  the  first  duty  of  a  government  is  that  of  defence. 
Individual  objection  cannot  weigh  against  the  political  adminis- 
.tration  of  any  governiuent.  If  w  e  have  demanded  of  the  state 
the  suppression  of  slavery,  we  must  leave  to  that  state  what  it 
considers  the  proper  means.  We  will  not  pre-judge  what  we 
ought  to  do,  in  case  that  a  national  system  of  education  should 
be  carried  by  the  estates  of  the  realm.  In  the  mean  time,  let 
us  do  all  we  can  that  it  may  never  be.  If,  among  the  caprices 
aud  marvels  of  mortal  revolution,  it  should, — then,  let  our 
utmost  dint  be  to  defeat  the  evil  which  it  must  bring,  and  to 
preserve  all  that  now  is  good  from  its  noxious  inroads. 

We  owe  an  apology  to  Dr.  Hook  for  the  little  notice  we  have 
taken  of  his  pampldet.  It  is  written  forcibly  rather  than 
elegantly.  Terseness  is  no  quality  of  his  style.  It  is  often 
rough  beyond  idiomatic  strength.  They  who  were  struck 
breathless  with  the  phrase,  in  his  sermon  on  the  Second  Ad¬ 
vent,  'as  if  scripture  were  a  nose  of  wax,’  may  have  nearly 
recovered  themselves  to  hear  in  this  letter  the  heteroclite  com¬ 
pound,  '  dog-in-the-manger  system.’ 

We  are  most  cordially  agreed  with  him,  that  some  of  the  best 
friends  of  education  arc  to  be  found  among  the  clergy  of  his 
own  church.  We  think,  however,  that  he  is  not  warranted  in 
giving  to  the  body  of  the  clergy  the  merit  of  having  encouraged 
education.  Did  they  move  until  Lancaster  provoked  them  to 
emulation?  The  parochial  clergy  are  to  this  hour  timid,  in 
many  instances,  of  its  extent  and  quality, — rather  tejiching  for 
the  plough  and  for  nothing  more,  than  for  that  boy  who,  while 
he  learns  to  follow  it,  is  the  future  man  and  parent,  the  respon¬ 
sible  agent,  the  immortal  candidate.  Even  our  author  has 
certain  qualms,  lest  religion,  ' without  previous  moral  training* 
phrase  which  exceeds  us),  '  shoidd  become  a  mere  dogma — 
an  illegitimate  mode  of  expressing  political  sentiments.’ 
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It  comes  with  no  good  grace  when  a  churchman  declares 
that^  ‘  compared  witli  the  educational  w  ants  of  the  countrv’,  we 
have  done  nothing.^  If  the  establishment  has  not  trained  its 
children^  on  whom  rests  the  blame  ?  It  has  for  ages  possessed 
the  power  and  the  wealth  to  do  it.  AVhere  is  tlic  dissenting 
community  against  w  hich  a  similar  charge  can  lie  ?  Ijct  it  not 
be  forgotten,  the  church  always  claims  those  who  have  not 
wandered  to  our  folds.  It  has  been  strengthened  for  this 
purpose  by  nearly  100,000  of  government  grant,  in  thirteen 
years.  ^  Scanty  resources’  which  it  complains  of,  are,  in  our 
idea,  splendid  stores. 

The  voluntary  principle  is  w^orked  up  in  the  establishment  hv 
a  system  of  bonus.  The  Council  of  Education  otfers  a  proportion 
of  its  fund  to  any  that  may  be  independently  raised.  t75,(KK) 
were  at  its  disposal  in  the  last  year.  Tlie  church  obtained 
about  j^73,000  of  it,  and  the  dissenters  disgraced  themselves  by 
cringing  for  the  rest.  Now  this  figure  would  seem  not  merely 
to  denote  that  the  church  had  raised  a  sum  equal  to  w  hat  it  re¬ 
ceived,  but  that  the  dissenters  only  contributed  the  minus. 
The  truth  is,  that  as  an  aggregate,  they  spurned  ^  the  considera¬ 
tion.’  It  is  believed,  that  they  w’ere  not  much  behind  in  what 
they  offered  to  the  cause  of  teaching  the  people.  But  their 
venality,  like  that  of  others,  does  not  reflect  their  effort.  As  to 
those  who  will  succumb,  we  have  but  the  apology  of  ancient 
Israel,  though  not  to  the  numerical  comparison, — that  ^the 
mixt  multitude  fell  a  lusting.’ 

Ludicrous  is  the  painting  which  our  author  gives  of  the 
voluntary  operation  among  the  clergy  of  the  church.  It  does 
not  take  well  with  them,  nor  sit  easily  upon  their  nature.  The 
noble  donation  of  the  Queen  Howager  is,  we  liavc  long  heard, 
cousidereil  church-property.  She  seems  to  be  put  to  more  than 
a  fair  share  of  *  the  nursing  mother.’  She  is  the  ecclesiastical 
charity,  and  thousands  of  orphan  babes  seek  her  sustenance. 
Then  the  bazaar  1  Autographs,  lines  for  the  occasion,  bands  so 
called  because  divided,  the  confectionary  stall,  the  squire’s  lady, 
and  cousiii-Miss  from  town, — all  swell  the  scene  or  diversify  the 
recreation.  Private  subscriptions  get  on  ill.  The  shufHiug  pa¬ 
rasites  of  Timou  of  Athens  are  exhibited  as  the  prototypes  of  the 
saucy  rudeucss  of  those  to  whom  the  begging-box  is  presented, 
almost  preparing  us  to  find  a  man-hater  growing  up  under  such 
(we  will  try  a  compound  with  this  Grand  Compounder,)  shiit-thc- 
door-iu-the-face  outrage.  He  seems  heartily  tired  out, — few 
have  done  so  famously  with  a  principle  he  dislikes,  but  one 
which  no  man  more  generously  practises. 

Immediately  men  talk  of  compulsory  education  they  get 
foolish.  They  must  except  as  to  the  liberty  of  the  subject. 
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But  after  a  constitutional  flourish,  each  has  his  plans.  A  kid¬ 
napping  project  seems  to  please  our  kind-hearted  author.  He 
would  catch  every  mendicant  child,  send  him  to  the  workhouse 
school,  and  give  him  diet  there.  This  catch-pole  system  has  its 
difficulties.  Those  little  *  urchins  *  can  run  and  dive  and  thread 
and  dodge.  It  is  no  easy  chase.  And  about  going  home! 
When  and  how  is  that  to  be  managed?  What  is  the  return 
which  they  may  expect?  We  reason,  supposing  that  nothing  so 
illegal,  so  unnatural,  is  intended  as  their  permanent  separation 
from  their  parents,  and  lodgment  in  these  wards. 

He  is  no  statistician.  He  has  found  that  the  fashionable 
computation  of  those  who  should  be  found  in  statu  pupillari,  is 
oue  in  six.  This  is  known  to  be  extravagant.  When  the  whole 
is  compared,  these  children  must  be  seven  years  and  half  under 
education.  Scarcely  is  there  a  class  of  society  to  which  such  a 
privileged  term  belongs.  And  here  seems  the  real  design,  to 
override  all  the  schools  of  the  country  !  Arc  all  to  be  drawn 
into  this  mighty  Maelstrom?  The  tables  are  drawn  up  for  all. 

Candid  warnings  are  not  withheld.  Some  of  his  sources  of 
supply  have  a  ‘  tendency  to  dry  up  voluntary  contributions.^ 
The  ‘  systefnatic  training  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people  is  an  es¬ 
sential  part  of  education.^  '  They  w  ould  require  a  recognition  on 
the  part  of  the  state  of  the  solemn  importance  of  religious  train¬ 
ing.'  These  points  are  not  lost  upon  us  !  We  understand  them 
well ! 

Wliat  we  relish  the  least  in  this  letter  is  the  disclaimers  which 
are  made  of  the  alliance  of  church  and  state.  They  may  mean 
every  thing  or  nothing.  Is  not  the  episcopal  church  in  England 
established  ?  Does  not  the  sovereign  at  his  coronation  swear  to 
uphold  it?  Is  he  not  head  of  it  in  all  causes  ecclesiastical  as 
well  as  civil?  Is  not  with  him  the  appointment  of  all  its 
bishops,  and  genendly  of  other  important  dignitjiries  ?  Docs  it 
not  hold  its  courts  ?  The  following  scarcely  sounds  to  ns  sin¬ 
cere:  ‘To  call  upon  parliament  to  vote  any  money  for  the  ex¬ 
clusive  support  of  the  Church  of  England,  is  to  call  upon  parlia¬ 
ment  to  do  what  is  unjust.  The  taxes  arc  collected  from  j)er8on8 
of  all  religions,  and  cannot  be  fairly  expended  for  the  exclusive 
maintenance  of  one.'  Has  not  this  been  the  complaint  of  dis¬ 
senters?  They  objected  not  that  the  church  retained  full 
power,  like  any  other  corporation,  over  its  own  endowments. 
And  now  here  is  the  full  admission,  by  one  whose  voice  was 
never  raised  against  the  million  and  half  acts  for  building  epis¬ 
copalian  sanctuaries  !  Whence  was  that  money  drawn  ?  Shall 
*uch  robbery  be  left  in  its  guilt,  and  its  shame,  upon  that 
church  ?  Shall  not  ‘  the  high  churchman '  preach  restitution  ? 

Dr.  Hook,  in  this  brochure,  speaks  in  so  liberal  a  manner. 
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that  they  who  do  not  know  him  mijjht  imagine  that  there  were 
two  of  that  name  :  a  game  of  the  Sosias'  and  the  Antipholis/ 
Utrum  horum?  But  we  must  vindicate  him.  His  high-church 
doctrine  uniformly  appears.  AVhy  docs  he  condemn  the  Na¬ 
tional  Society  ?  Because  it  admits  the  children  of  the  dissenters 
to  its  schools,  because  these  children  are  under  its  sanction 
allowed  to  attend  their  own  places  of  worship,  and  because  he 
finds  his  own  Puscyite  opinions  rather  retarded  than  helped  bv 
the  system.  He  is  fierce  against  that  which  was  supposed  to  be 
perfect,  the  movement  in  whose  favour  brought  in  the  late 
Premier  with  his  blind  majority,  to  speed  which  the  tourist  Hew 
back  from  the  wonders  of  Italy,  and  was  hailed  with  shouts  at 
the  Becket  electioneering  breakfast  at  Leeds.  How  sudden  is 
the  reverse  !  The  National  Society  is  spoken  of  with  termagant 
contempt.  Its  reports  are  not  to  be  believed.  It  has  ‘  neither 
theory  nor  principle,  nor  any  thing  else  to  kindle  zeal !’ 

Nor  do  we  fail  to  recognize  the  Rubricist  in  his  recommend¬ 
ation  of  Wednesday  and  Friday  as  furnishing  the  time  tor 
religious  instruction.  It  might  be  a  random  stroke.  We  divine 
it.  It  is  superbly  cool.  These  are  not  ordinary  days.  He  a 
few  years  since  signified  his  willingness  to  relax  the  strictness 
of  the  English  sabbath,  provided  that  Friday  could  be  made  a 
sacred  day.  Some  of  his  clergy  make  it  a  rule  never  to  dine 
out  on  that  day.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  and  his  party 
are  anxious  to  clothe  it  with  a  superstitious  awe.  It  will  seem 
only  a  small  prognostic  and  symptom  :  those  who  have  studied 
the  Oxford  heresy  long,  and  know  it  well,  cannot  call  these 
indications  indifferent. 

The  National  Society,  long  supposed  to  be  the  glory  of  the  epis¬ 
copacy,  the  church,  and  the  country,  is  now  to  be  hunted  down. 
We  feel  no  little  favour  towards  it.  It  has  generally  borne  its 
faculties  meekly.  Why  must  this  noble  quarry  be  pulled  to 
the  earth?  Why  do  Pusevites  halloo  the  pack?  We  have  ad- 
verted  to  some  reasons ;  it  is  too  liberal  for  their  taste.  But 
chiefly,  it  is  not  an  ecclesiastical  incorporation.  The  poor 
treasurer  suffers  for  his  searching  intrusions.  Sinclair  (one  of 
the  first  writers  of  our  day)  is  its  active  officer,  constantly  in  his 
manly  letters  making  it  to  speak  sentiments  English  and 
Christian.  The  desire  of  those  who  now  openly  decry  it,  but 
who  hitherto  have  insincerely  supported  it,  is  to  get  a  system 
more  subservient  and  supple,  less  under  metropolitan  knowledge 
and  expansive  feeling,  to  be  allied  to  the  sees,  to  be  cocxteiided 
with  the  parishes.  Who  will  then  rule  ?  The  magistrates  ^ 
to  be  assessors  of  certain  points  :  arc  they  generally  on  the  side 
of  the  dissenters  ?  Popular  election  is  deprecated,  that  the 
justices  may  do  it  more  quietly.  Whatever  there  might  be  of 
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clieek,  remonstrance,  impatience,  resistance,  will  lie  swamped  : 
luid  that  church  whose  model  Sancroft  found  in  Crete,  others 
mav  make  paramount  in  Enj^land.  Only  if,  like  its  Icarus,  it 
wili  attempt  to  fly,  it  may  find  that  wings  cun  melt,  and  it  can 
fall  from  its  giddy  elevation  ! 

He  speaks  with  much  slight  of  an  Establishment.  This  seems 
to  many  amazingly  liberal.  But  tlie  tracts  wliich  he  generally 
a|)proved,  binding  himself  to  number  90,  by  a  special  cmbnace, 
all  proceed  on  this.  The  establishment  of  his  church  is  a  mere 
incident.  He  would  not  place  it  so  low.  It  is  a  branch  of  the 
catholic  church.  Therefore  it  swavs  him.  We  should  little 
doubt  that  he  believes  at  heart  that  the  church  is  the  supreme 
power,  not  the  minister,  not  even  a  fourth  estate,  as  it  is  called 
in  the  fifth  of  November  service, — anointing  sovereign,  sum¬ 
moning  parliament,  allowing  law,  tolerating  toleration  I  Has 
he  demonstrated  to  his  differing  brethren  that  candour  which 
he  professes  ?  When  he  speaks  of  their  ‘  places  of  worship  as 
legally  licensed,^  is  not  this  harsh  ?  Does  he  not  know  that 
such  phrase  is  wholly  contrary  to  fact  ?  No  minister  is  now 
licenced,  but  obtains  a  certificate,  if  he  likes  to  incur  the  trouble, 
from  any  magistrate,  that  he  has  taken  certain  oaths.  No 
house  of  prayer  is  now  licensed,  but  is  simply  registered  in  the 
bishop^s  court.  If  these  insignia  of  persecution  did  rest  on  us, 
he  ought  to  have  known  that  they  arc  now  removed,  and  to 
have  rejoiced  in  their  removal.  He  perfectly  understands,  and 
is  convinced,  that  the  dissenting  ministers,  congregationalists,  and 
auti-piedobaptists,  in  his  town  and  county,  are  tlioroughly  loyal 
to  evangelic  verity,  to  all  the  substantive  faith  of  his  own  creeds 
and  symbols  :  he  will  not  in  any  sense,  or  any  wise,  treat  them 
but  Jis  heathen  men  and  publicans.  lie  casts  them  out  of  the 
church.  Were  they  impugners  of  the  deity  of  Christ  and  of  his 
expiatory  sacrifice,  w  ere  tliey  deniers  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  were 
they  scorners  of  divine  worship  and  ordinances,  were  they 
atheists,  he  could  not  more  pnictically  disown  them,  nor  chianse 
himself  from  them.  The  agreement  in  papal  episcopacy,  Euty- 
chian,  Nestorian,  Abyssinian,  Syrian,  would  give  them  a  title 
to  his  brotherly  regards — their  belief  that  all  pastors  are  equal, 
is  the  poisonous  taint  and  damniug  spot.  All  besides  he  could 
endure,  perhaps  forgive ;  pity,  until  pity  moved  to  love.  But 
such  an  error  !  ‘  Take  any  shape  but  that  !* 

It  is  because  we  wish  to  see  the  people  educated,  liccause  we 
do  see  the  availing  means  of  educating  tlicrn,  that  wc  cast  from 
us  all  charlatan  attempts.  Our  author  lies  under  no  small 
suspicion  of  loving  the  fickle  breath,  the  sweet  voices,  of  popular 
upplause.  We  read  no  man’s  motives.  Hut  how  iiiucli  better 
for  his  fame  would  it  have  betai,  if  he  had  published  tliis  pamphlet 
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at  the  accession  of  his  party  to  office !  Then  his  sincerity 
could  not  have  been  doubted  !  Then  his  repentance  could  not 
have  been  accounted  apostacy !  Then  tlie  palm  of  martyrdom, 
political  and  relipous,  mifrlit  have  bent  gracefully  from  Ids 
hand  I  Really  there  is  no  concession.  It  is  the  Puseyite  doc¬ 
trine  dressed  for  the  times.  And  doubtless  his  ripeness  of  intellect 
would  have  been  more  acknowledged  had  he  con8er\ed  his  work 
for  a  Horatian  term.  He  has  taken  to  it  upon  the  nonce.  It  is  ill- 
considered  and  ill-digested.  A  mind  like  his  lu'eds  much  de- 
lilieration  to  supply  the  lack  of  comprehension  and  strength,  ere 
it  grapple  with  such  themes.  Instead  of  being  the  nine  years* 
labour,  it  will  be  the  nine  days’  wonder.  Tories  say  he  is 
doctoring  the  pulse  of  the  nation  for  the  Whigs, — churchmen, 
that  he  is  unsaying  all  he  ever  spoke, — quid-nuncs,  that  he 
knows  what  he  is  about ! 

*  Who  is  that  faithful  and  wise’  servant  of  God  and  man  that 
will  give  his  mind  to  this  cause?  Who  will  bring  its  urgency 
before  the  public  and  upon  the  public?  It  cannot  be  a  ver>^ 
profound  theorem.  Recalling  our  schoolboy  distinctions,  we 
rather  think  of  it  as  a  problem,  not  what  is  to  be  demonstrated, 
but  to  be  done.  It  is  an  art  rather  than  a  science,  though  like 
every  art  founded  on  one.  There  is  a  philosophy  in  it.  We 
would  not  separate  them.  Only  in  paragogic  description  an  in¬ 
definite  something, — call  it  culture,  call  it  training,  call  it 
development — is  hailed,  invisible  or  dimly  scanned,  an  intangible 
vision,  and,  in  the  meanwhile,  the  sentimentalist  desponds, 
and  the  progressionist  stands  still.  We  must  deal  with  it  as 
with  the  diamond — the  harder  it  is,  the  sharper  must  be  our 
tools  ;  and  the  more  costly  it  is,  the  more  strenuous  must  be  our 
labours.  A  crust  is  to  be  removed,  the  essential  splendour  is  to 
be  elicited, — but  circumstances  are  not  to  be  despised — the  sur¬ 
face  is  to  be  multiplied,  and  the  setting  to  be  provided.  The 
soul  of  man  is  that  gem,  and  a  true  education  is  like  the  lapi¬ 
dary’s  craft,  who  polishes  its  roughness,  varies  its  aspect,  and 
unfolds  its  beauty.  He  who  thus  ‘  winneth  souls  is  wise,’  he 
*  makes  wise  unto  salvation.’  Other  orders  of  educationists  may 
have  their  temples  on  the  sides  of  the  hill ;  but  of  him  can  it 

1\  be  .  aid,  axpov  Uouhtat;  tXii;X«xcu;, — He  has  been  borne 
to  the  tow  ered  height  of  education. 
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111. — Recollections  of  Mexico.  By  Waddy  Thompson,  Esq., 
late  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  IMenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  at  Mexico.  New  York  and  London:  W^iley  and 
Putnam.  1846.  8vo.  pp.  304. 

We  liave  read  this  volume  witli  considerable  pleasure.  It  is  a 
book  of  sterling  value,  and  as  attractive  as  it  is  valuable.  It  is 
altogether  ditlerent  from  the  trashy  productions  of  many  conti¬ 
nental  tourists,  and  may  be  perused  with  advantage  by  all  who 
are  concerned  to  know  the  condition,  resources,  character  and 
prospects  of  the  Mexican  republic  and  people.  In  the  present 
state  of  the  American  continent  the  information  it  supplies  is 
peculiarly  opportune;  and  if  the  leaning  of  the  author  may 
occasionally  be  detected,  there  is,  on  the  whole,  an  lionesty 
and  candour  in  his  view’s  which  cannot  fail  to  please.  The 
rupture  which  has  tjiken  place  between  the  United  States  and 
Mexico,  though  long  foreseen,  must  be  deeply  regretted  by 
every  benevolent  mind ;  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  learn  that  the 
information  supplied  by  Mr.  Thompson  luis  served  to  call  up 
the  better  ami  more  peaceful  feelings  of  his  countrymen.  It  is 
well  adapted  to  effect  this,  and  the  more  so  from  its  being 
written  prior  to  the  breaking  out  of  hostilities.  The  issue  of 
the  struggle,  should  it  be  continued,  does  not  admit  of  doubt; 
but  where  will  be  the  fruits  of  victory?  No  honour  can  be 
gathered  in  such  a  field,  and  any  nominal  extent  of  territory 
will  be  more  than  counterbalanced,  by  the  w  ant  of  compactness 
and  the  utter  absence  of  harmony  and  co-operation.  As  an 
independent  republic,  aided  in  the  progress  of  civilization, 
Mexico  may  be  of  immense  advantage  to  the  United  States.  In 
any  other  character  she  will  be  a  source  of  weakness  and  irri¬ 
tation,  the  perplexity  and  disgrace  of  the  statesmen  of  America. 

It  was  on  the  lOth  of  April,  1842,  that  Mr.  Thompson  en¬ 
tered  the  harbour  of  Vera  Cruz,  as  minister  plenipotentiary  of 
the  United  States.  The  climate  of  the  citv  is  its  most  effectual 
protection.  The  yellow’  fever  prevails  along  the  whole  Atlantic 
coast  of  Mexico  without  intermission,  and  is  marked  by  special 
malignancy  during  two-thirds  of  the  year.  The  city  is  ren¬ 
dered  more  unhealthy  than  other  localities  by  some  large  swamps 
in  its  rear,  and  is  visited  by  various  diseases  equally  fatal  w  ith  the 
yellow  fever.  The  present  city  is  about  six  miles  from  the  town 
settled  by  Cortes,  and  its  streets  are  broad  and  rcjisonably 
clcHii. 

Negroes  are  represented  by  our  autlior  as  numerous  in  Vera 
Cruz ;  and  we  regret  to  find  in  his  allusion  to  this  race,  the 
*anie  low-minded  and  disgraceful  prejudice  by  which  so  many 
of  his  countrymen  are  distinguished.  The  general  tone  of  his 
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volume  would  have  led  us  to  pive  him  credit  for  exemption 
from  this  vice.  In  other  points  he  is  superior  ;  but  in  hiitred 
of  the  African  he  yields  to  none  in  the  blind  bitterness  of  his 
xeal. 

*  The  negro  in  Mexico/  he  tells  us,  ‘  as  everywhere  else,  is  looked 
upon  as  belonging  to  a  class  a  little  lower  than  the  lowest — the  same 
laxy,  filthy,  and  vicious  creatures  that  they  inevitably  become  when 
they  are  not  held  in  bondage.  Bondage  or  barbarism  seems  to  be 
their  destiny — a  destiny  from  which  the  Ethiopian  race  has  fur¬ 
nished  no  exception  in  any  country  for  a  period  of  time  long  enough 
to  constitute  an  epoch.  The  only  idea  of  the  free  negro  of  liberty,  in 
Mexico,  or  elsewhere,  is  exemption  from  labour,  and  the  privilege  to 
be  idle,  vicious  and  dishonest;  us  to  the  mere  sentiments  of  liberty, 
and  the  elevating  consciousness  of  equality,  they  are  incapable  of 
the  former ;  and  for  the  latter,  no  such  equality  ever  did  or  ever  will 
exist.' 

Such  is  the  style  in  which  an  American  gentleman,  boasting 
of  his  republicanism,  can  seek  to  cover  over  and  to  justify  the 
aboiiii nations  of  the  slave  system.  A  philosophy  so  shallow 
may  well  awaken  the  contempt,  as  it  must  dratv  down  on  the 
American  people  the  scorn  of  mankind.  The  argument  is  as 
old  ns  tyranny.  It  is  power  pleading  against  w  eakness ;  first 
degrading  by  its  oppressions,  and  then  appealing  to  the  debase¬ 
ment  of  its  victim  in  justification  of  its  misdeeds.  We  deny, 
however,  the  assumption  which  Mr.  Thompson's  language  in¬ 
volves.  His  facts  arc  as  erroneous  as  his  philosophy  is  abhor¬ 
rent.  But  let  it  pass.  There  arc  other  and  better  things  in 
his  volume,  or  we  should  throw  it  aside  as  a  libel  on  our  com¬ 
mon  nature,  and  a  vile  reflection  on  the  God  who  made  us. 

From  Vera  Cruz  to  Jalapa,  a  distance  by  the  road  of  about 
•eveuty  miles,  is  almost  one  continued  ascent,  the  elevation  of 
which  optms  to  the  traveller  extensive  views  of  a  country  rich  in 
natural  productions,  yet  lamentably  deficient  in  cultivation. 

*  1  he  habitations  ^for  houses  they  are  not)  which  aie  seen  on  the 
road  side,  at  distances  of  fifteen  and  twenty  miles  from  each  other, 
resemble  rather  chicken  coops  than  the  abodes  of  human  beings. 
They  are  constructed  of  canes  about  ten  feet  long,  the  large  end 
resting  on  the  ground,  standing  upright  and  wickered  together  in 
one  or  two  places,  and  covered  with  the  leaves  of  the  palm  tree.  In 
the  villages  the  houses  are  generally  small  filthy  hovels  of  ten  or 
twelve  feet  square,  built  of  unburnt  bricks,  with  a  small  enclosure, 
in  which  the  chili  (red  pepper),  and  a  small  patch  of  Indian  corn  for 
tortilla  is  cultivated  A  Mexican  village  very  closely  resembles  an 
American  Indian  village — with  the  difference  that  the  Mexican 
hovels  are  built  of  brick  instead  of  being  log  cabins.  The  same  idle- 
®eis,  filth,  and  squalid  poverty  are  apparent.'— p.  12. 
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On  the  high  lands  the  atmosphere  is  remarkably  clear,  all 
the  tropical  fruits  thrive,  and  it  is  scarcely  possible,  our  author 
informs  us,  for  a  stranger  ‘  to  conceive  of  a  climate  so  elysian. 
There  is  not,'  he  tells  us,  '  a  day  and  scarcely  an  hour  in  the 
year  when  one  could  say,  I  wish  it  were  a  little  warmer  or  a 
little  cooler.  It  is  never  warm  enough  to  pull  off  your  coat, 
and  rarely  cold  enough  to  button  it.'  The  capabilities  of  such 
a  country  are  not  easily  estimated,  and  Mr.  Thompson  luxu- 
riates  in  the  anticipation  of  what  it  will  become  when  in  the 
possession,  as  he  terms  it,  ^of  our  race?'  The  policy  of  his 
government  is  distinctly  intimated  in  his  assurance,  that  *  the 
march  of  time  is  not  more  certain  than  that  this  will  be,  and 
probably  at  no  distant  day.' 

The  whole  country  presents  indubitable  evidence  of  volcanic 
fonnation;  but  the  wretched  system  of  agriculture  which  is 
maintained,  prevents  any  very  accurate  opinion  of  the  compa¬ 
rative  productiveness  of  the  soil.  The  plough  in  general  use  is 
of  precisely  the  same  construction  as  that  of  two  tluMisand  years 
ago;  the  hoe  is  a  wooden  staff  with  an  iron  spike  in  the  end; 
and  the  ox  is  the  only  animal  employed  for  purposes  of  hus¬ 
bandry.  The  condition  of  the  people  is  just  such  as  these  facts 
would  lead  us  to  anticipate. 

'  Although  (says  Mr.  Thompson)  the  whole  road  from  the  city  of 
Vera  Cruz  to  the  city  of  Mexico  passes  through  a  country  inex¬ 
pressibly  picture8<iue  and  beautiful,  yet  the  ignorant,  idle,  and  de-‘ 
graded  population,  the  total  absence  of  cultivation  and  improvement, 
and  a  general  appearance ot  wildness  and  desolation,  produced  with 
me  feelings  partaking  of  gloom  and  melancholy.  Neither  in  going 
nor  returning  did  I  see  one  human  being,  man,  woman,  or  child, 
engaged  at  work  of  any  sort.  The  great  mass  of  the  population  doze 
out  their  lives  with  no  higher  tlioughls  or  purposes  than  the  beasts 
whicli  perish  around  them.’ — pp.  19,  20. 

The  roads,  as  might  be  expected,  arc  infested  with  robbers, 
against  whom  the  only  sure  defence  is  the  appearance  of  fo¬ 
reigners  well  armed. 

*Tiiey  never  attack  the  stage  when  two  or  three  of  the  passengers 
are  foreigners,  and  are  known  to  be  armed.  When  the  stage  stops 
lor  the  night,  or  to  change  horses,  some  one  of  the  robbers  examines 
the  baggage,  and  if  it  promises  a  rich  booty  and  the  passengers  have 
the  appearance  of  soft  customers,  they  are  certain  to  be  attacked 
belore  the  stage  has  gone  five  miles.  But  if  the  passengers  are 
armed  and  there  is  a  prospect  of  resistance,  the  robbers  wait  for  an 
easier  prey  ;  th.'V  wisely  calculate  that  some  one  o(  them  may  be 
killed,  and  each  of  them  knows  that  that  one  may  be  himself — upon 
the  same  principle  that  one  brave  man  armed  oiten  repels  a  mob.  At 
uiie  of  the  little  v  illages  where  wo  changed  lioises,  1  was  very  much 
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sliuck  with  the  dashing  and  picturesque  apj^arance  of  a  man  who 
rode  by,  richly  and  gaudily  dressed,  on  a  tine  horse  gaily  capari¬ 
soned.  1  asked  the  stage  driver  if  he  knew  him  ;  he  said  that  he 
did,  and  that  he  was  the  captain  of  a  band  of  robbers  who  had  plun¬ 
dered  tlie  stage  several  times  since  he  had  been  driving.  I  asked 
him  why  he  had  not  informed  against  him  and  had  him  punished;  he 
replied,  that  if  he  had  done  so  he  certainly  would  have  been  shot  by 
some  others  of  the  band  the  next  lime  he  had  passed  the  road,  and 
1  have  no  doubt  that  he  w'ould  have  been,  lor  no-where  is  the  maxim 
of  *  honour  amongst  thieves  *  more  rigidly  adhered  to  than  amongst 
Mexican  tliievcs.* — pp.  20,  21. 

(iHiiibling  is  almost  universal  amongst  the  lower  elasses  of 
the  Mexicans,  and  is  pursued  with  intense  passion.  It  is  not, 
however,  confined  to  them.  Many  of  the  higher  orders  are  its 
slaves,  and  it  is  no  uneonimon  thing  for  the  bankrupt  gamester 
to  wek  to  replenish  his  exchequer  on  the  road.  A  short  time 
before*  Mr.  Thompson  left  the  country,  the  public  stage  was 
robbed  near  Puebla,  the  Lowell  of  Mexico,  by  a  party  whose 
dress  and  bearing  were  those  of  gentlemen.  M  hen  they  had 
rifled  the  pockets  and  trunks  of  the  passengers,  one  of  their 
number  addres-sed  them  in  the  following  strain  of  moek  polite¬ 
ness  :  ‘(rcntlemen,  we  would  not  have  you  to  suppose  that  we 
arc  robbers  by  profession;  we  are  gentlemen;  but  we  have  bi*en 
unfortunate  at  monte,  and  that  has  forced  uimn  us  the  necessity 
of  thus  iucommoding  you,  for  which  we  beg  that  you  will 
pardon  us.’ 

The  wealth  of  the  clergy  is  enormous.  It  is  the  accumulation 
of  agi's,  and  is  cautiously  concealed  from  the  public  eye.  As  in 
other  catholic  countries,  it  forms  a  criterion  bv  which  the  igno- 
raiicc  and  superstition  of  the  people  may  be  estimated,  anil 
serves  to  weaken  the  national  resources,  and  to  perpetuate  the 
evils  out  ot  which  it  has  grown.  It  is  lamentable  to  observe 
how  the  principle  of  priest  ism,  when  weakened  in  its  centre, 
has  strengthened  itself  in  the  distant  provinces  of  its  empire. 
Since  the  Lutheran  reformation,  popery  has  been  compelled  to 
assume  a  somewhat  modifi(*d  aspect  in  Europe.  The  spread  of 
intelligence  throughout  the  Eurojiean  community  has  been  skil¬ 
fully  n'spected,  and  popery  has  in  consequence  spoken  a  language 
and  contented  itsedf  w  ith  contributions  wdiich  would  have  been 
spurned  in  its  palmy  days.  A  compensation  has  been  sought 
in  other  and  more  distant  regions,  where  the  same  causes  were 
ill  o|H*ration  as  constituted  its  strength  in  Europe  in  ancient 
times.  Mexico,  unhappily  for  itself,  has  been  one  of  these 
r%*gioiis,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  property  of  the  country  is 
now  ill  the  hands  of  the  clergy.  Referring  to  this  subject,  Mr. 
Ihoiiipsoii  says, — 
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•  «  1  do  not  doubt  but  there  is  enough  of  the  precious  metals  in  the 
different  churches  of  Mexico  to  relieve  sensibly  the  pressure  upon 
the  currency  of  the  world,  which  has  resulted  from  ihe  diminished, 
production  of  the  mines,  and  the  increased  quantity  which  has  been 
appropriated  to  purposes  of  luxury,  and  to  pay  the  cost  of  much 
more  tasteful  decorations  in  architecture  and  statuary,  made  of  ma¬ 
hogany  and  marble. 

‘  But  the  immense  wealth  which  is  thus  collected  in  the  churches, 
is  not  by  any  means  all,  or  even  the  larger  portion,  of  the  wealth 
of  the  Mexican  church  and  clergy.  They  own  very  many  of  the 
finest  houses  in  Mexico  and  other  cities  (the  rents  of  which 
must  be  enormous),  besides  valuable  real  estates  all  over  the  Re¬ 
public  Almost  every  person  leaves  a  bequest  in  his  will  for  masses 
for  his  soul,  which  constitute  an  incumbrance  upon  the  estate,  and 
thus  nearly  all  the  estates  of  the  small  proprietors  are  mortgaged  to 
the  church.  The  property  held  by  the  church  in  mortmain  is  esti¬ 
mated  at  fifty  millions.’ — pp.  40,  41. 

As  may  be  supposed,  tlie  superstition  of  the  people  is  ex¬ 
treme.  Our  author  narrates  many  instances  of  this,  from 
which,  if  our  space  permitted,  we  should  be  (lisj)osed  to  extract 
his  account  of  ‘Our  Lady  of  Remedies,’  and  of  ‘  d'lic  Virgin  of 
Guadaloupc.’  What  will  our  readers  think  of  the  following,  as 
an  illustration  of  the  religious  state  of  the  people. 

*  Amongst  the  dramatic  representations  in  Mexico,  mysteries  or 
religious  dramas  are  very  common  on  occasions  of  certain  I'esiivals — 
some  of  them  of  a  character  not  a  little  shocking  to  the  eyes  and 
ears  of  a  protestant.  Not  an  unusual  piece  on  Christmas- Eve  is  the 
representation  of  the  Nativity.  Joseph  appears  on  a  mule  with 
Mary  behind  him,  seeking  for  lodgings  all  over  the  city  of  Beth¬ 
lehem,  and  at  last  they  enter  the  stable — wdiere  the  accouchement 
takes  place  not  in  the  sight  but  in  the  hearing  of  the  a  idience,  with 
all  those  circumstances  equally  revolting  to  decency  and  a  just 
respect  for  holy  things.  1  have  seen  a  similar  representation  of  the 
story  of  the  virgin  of  Guadaloupe,  and  have  now  a  copy  of  the 
dram;i;  it  was  at  the  theatre  ‘  de  los  gallos,’  ‘  Theatre  of  the  chicken 
cocks,’  a  very  large  edifice  formerly  used  as  a  cock-pit,  but  now 
converted  into  a  theatre.’ — p.  1 10. 

The  ignorant  superstition  which  can  give  interest  to  such  re¬ 
presentations,  is  not  a  creature  of  the  imagination  simply.  It 
IS  a  real  and  earnest  thing,  which  finds  for  itself  appropriate  ex¬ 
pressions,  and  readily  submits  to  bodily  torture,  as  well  us  to 
pecuniary  impoverishment  for  the  aeeoinplishmeut  of  its  oliject. 
There  must  be  an  intense  yearning  in  the  human  soul  after  the 
unseen,  a  marvellous  affinity  between  it  and  a  spiritual  economy, 
to  account  for  such  scenes  as  the  following.  Ignorance  may  dis- 
Jurt,  aiM  superstition  debase  the  notions  which  are  entertained, 
but  the  religious  element  must  be  deeply  seated  in  the  human 
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■oul  to  account  for  the  universal  fact,  of  which  our  author  records 
ail  instance.  He  tells  us — 

•  1  have  seen,  in  the  church  of  San  Augustin,  one  or  two  hundred 
people  assembled  ai  night;  the  chapel  was  darkened,  and  they  took 
olf  their  clothes  and  lacerated  themselves  severely  with  pieces  of 
hard  twisted  cord,  made  like  h  cat-o*-nine-tails.  It  was  not  such  a 
Hogging  as  Sancho  gave  himself  to  disenchant  Dulcinea,  but  a  real 
hnd  fide  castigation.  Of  this  1  have  no  doubt,  for  I  picked  up  one 
of  the  disciplinas,  the  instrument  used,  and  it  was  wet  and  soaked 
uilh  blood.  I  stood  at  the  door  as  the  penitents  came  out,  and  re¬ 
cognized  amongst  them  some  of  the  most  respectable  people  in 
Mexico  No  one  in  his  senses  can  doubt  the  sincerity  of  those  who 
will  voluntarily  indict  such  torture  upon  themselves.* — p.  114. 

Of  the  morals  of  the  clergy,  Mr.  Thompson  gives  no  very 
favoralile  account,  which  is  the  more  entitled  to  credit  from  the 
scrupulous  justice  whicli  he  does  to  some  honourable  exceptions. 

*  I  do  not  think,’  ho  says,  ‘that  the  clergy  of  Mexico,  with  very  few 
exceptions,  are  men  of  us  much  learning  as  the  Catholic  clergy  gene- 
r.dly  are  in  other  countries.  The  low  er  orders  of  the  priests  and  friars 
are  generally  entirely  uneducated,  and,  I  regret  to  add,  as  generally 
licentious.  There  is  no  night  in  the  year  that  the  most  revolting 
spectacles  of  vice  and  immorality,  on  the  pan  of  the  priests  and 
fiiars,  are  not  to  be  seen  in  the  streets  of -Mexico.  1  have  never 
men  any  class  of  men  wlio  so  generally  have  such  a  ‘  roue’  appear¬ 
ance  as  the  priests  and  friars  wtiom  one  constantly  meets  in  the 
streets.  Of  the  higher  orders  and  more  respectable  members  of  the 
priesthood,  1  cannot  speak  with  the  same  confidence;  if  they  are 
vicious,  they  are  not  publicly  and  indecently  so.  Very  many  of 
ihem  have  several  nephews  and  nieces  in  their  houses,  or,  at  least, 
those  who  call  them  uncle.  Th*e  reason  given  for  the  injunction  of 
celibacy,  that  those  who  are  dedicated  to  the  priesthood  should  not 
Ih*  encumbered  with  the  care  of  a  family,  is,  1  think,  in  Mexico, 
much  more  thei  relical  than  practical.’ — p.  115. 

Amongst  the  numerous  scenes  descrilied,  one  of  the  most 
siiiguhir  is  the  great  gaming  feast  of  St.  Augustin.  Tliis  took 
place  shortly  attcr  Mr.  Thompson's  arrival  in  ^lexico,  and  it 
may  well  perplex  more  profound  thinkers  than  himself.  It  is 
ushered  in  by  a  cruel  sport  formerly  popular  in  Eiigle.nd,  the 
conjunction  ot  w  hich  w  ith  religious  rites  is  one  of  tlic  anomalies 
that  phiiosopliy  vainly  strives  to  explain.  Tliis  feast  is  utteuucd 
by  all  classes,  and  is  strictly  national. 

am  not  (says  our  author)  sufficiently  learned  upon  the  subject 
oi  Catholic  saints  to  know  why  St.  Augu>tin  is  the  patron  of  gam¬ 
blers,  and  his  unnivei'sary  is  celebrated  by  nil  sorts  of  games.  Ihe 
village  ol  San  .-Vugustin  is  about  twelve  miles  from  Mexico,  and 


there  this  festival  is  celebrated.  Every  human  creature  in  Mexico, 
high  and  low,  old  and  young,  who  can  get  there,  is  certain  to  go. 
Rooms  are  engaged,  and  preparations  made  for  weeks  beforehand. 
Doubloons,  which  are  generally  worth  only  fifteen  dollars  and  a 
quarter,  as  the  festival  approaches,  rise  in  value  to  sixteen  and  seven¬ 
teen  dollars.  It  is  not  genteel  to  bet  anything  but  gold.  'I’he  scene 
opens  with  cock-fighting,  about  twelve  o’clock,  ft  is  attended  by 
everybody.  When  I  entered  the  cock  pit,  Santa  Anna  and  General 
Bravo,  with. a  large  niinber  of  the  most  distinguished  men  in  Mexico, 
and  quite  a  large  number  of  ladies  of  the  highest  circles,  were 
already  there.  The  master  of  ceremonies  on  the  occasion  walked 
into  the  pit,  and  exclaimed  two  or  three  times,  ‘  Ave  Maria  purissima 
^  los  gallos  vienen  ’ — ‘  Hail,  most  pure  Mary,  the  chicken-cocks  are 
coming.’  Whereupon  a  cock  is  brought  in  covered,  and  a  challenge 
is  proclaimed,  (I  Voutrance,  to  all  comers,  which  is  very  soon  ac¬ 
cepted.  The  fowls  are  then  uncovered,  and  allowed  to  walk  about 
the  pit,  that  the  s|>ectators  may  see  them,  and  select  the  one  on 
which  they  choose  to  risk  their  money.’ — j)p.  132,  133. 

In  the  evening  there  is  a  dance,  and  a  ball  in  the  cock-pit  at 
night,  where  *  the  first  people  of  the  city,  of  both  sexes,  arc  seen 
dancing  with  the  most  dissolute  and  depraved,  not  only  in  the 
^  same  dance,  but  as  partners.'  It  must  not  be  inferrt*d  from 
\  this  fact,  that  the  habits  of  the  |>eoplc  arc  more  depraved  than 
in  other  countries  similarly  circumstanced.  Tliis  is  not  the 
case.  ‘  They  indulge  less  in  excesses  of  any  kind  than  almost 
any  other  people,'  and  so  far  as  the  use  of  spirituous  liquors  is 
y  concerned  arc  remarkably  temperate.  '  1  am  sure,'  says  our 
author,  ‘  that  during  my  residence  in  Mexico  I  did  not  see  a 
dozen  men  drunk,  and  1  have  seen  assemblies  of  fifty  and  a 
lumdred  thousand  people  without  one  case  of  drunkenness. 
As  to  intemperance  amongst  respectable  people,  it  is  almost 
unknown.'  The  physicid  characteristics  of  the  people  arc, 
diminutive  stature  and  feeble  strength.  In  the  latter  respect 
^Ir.  Thompson  represents  the  men  as  not  exceeding  the  women 
of  the  States  ;  and  refers  in  proof  of  his  statement,  to  the  suc¬ 
cessful  Inroads  into  the  country  frequently  made,  to  the  extent 
of  several  hundred  miles,  by  the  Coinanches,  the  most  cowardly 
of  the  western  tribes  of  Indians.  The  army  of  Mexico  is 
utterly  uneipial  to  a  conflict  with  European  troops,  as  may  be 
readily  concluded  from  the  material  of  wliich  it  is  composed, 
and  the  wretched  state  of  its  discipline,  lleferring  to  this  sub¬ 
ject,  Mr.  Thompson  says  : — 

The  soldiers  of  the  Mexican  army  are  generally  collected  by 
sending  out  recruiting  detachments  into  the  mountains,  where  they 
hunt  the  Indians  in  their  dens  and  caverns,  and  bring  them  in  chains 
to  .Mexico;  there  is  scarcelv'  a  day  that  droves  of  these  miserable 
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kind  more  than  half  naked  wretches  arc  not  seen  thus  chained  to¬ 
gether  and  marching  through  the  streets  to  the  barracks,  where  they 
are  scoured  and  then  dressed  in  a  unilorm  made  of  linen  cloih  or  of 
serge,  and  are  occasionally  drilled — which  drilling  consists  mainly 
in  leaching  them  to  march  in  column  through  the  streets.  Then 
military  bands  are  good,  and  the  men  learn  to  march  indilferently 
well— but  only  indifferently  well— they  put  their  feet  down  as  il  they 
were  feeling  for  the  place,  and  do  not  step  with  that  jaunty,  erect  and 
graceliil  air  which  is  so  beautiful  in  w'ell-drilled  troo|>s.  As  to  the 
wheelings  of  well-trained  troops,  like  the  opening  and  shutting  of  a 
gate,  or  the  prompt  and  exact  execution  of  other  evolutions,  they 
know  nothing  about  them.  There  is  not  one  in  ten  of  these  soldieis 
who  has  ever  seen  a  gun,  nor  one  in  a  liundred  who  has  ever  Hreil 
one  before  he  was  brought  into  the  barracks  It  is  in  this  way  that  tlic 
ranks  of  the  army  are  geneially  tilled  up — in  particular  emergencies 
the  piisons  are  thrown  o|>en,  which  always  contain  more  prisoners 
than  the  army  numbers,  and  these  felons  become  soldiers,  and  some 
of  them  olficors  Their  arms,  too,  are  generally  worthless  English 
muskets  which  have  been  condemned  and  thrown  aside,  and  are  pur¬ 
chased  for  almost  nothing,  and  sold  to  the  Mexican  government. 
Their  powder,  too,  is  eqmilly  bad;  in  the  last  battle  between  Santa 
Anna  and  Bustamente,  which  lasted  the  whole  day,  not  one  cannon 
ball  in  a  thousuiid  reached  the  enemy — they  generally  fell  about 
half-way  between  the  opposing  armies.’ — pp.  17*2,  173. 


The  pay  of  the  troops  is  as  irregular  as  their  (lisci|)linc  is 
defective.  They  are  computed  at  forty  thousaud,  but  scarcely 
reach  one  half  tliat  number,  and  are  the  ready  iustrumeuts  of 
any  adventurer  who  promises  them  pillage  or  pay.  On  the 
whole  they  constitute  ‘  tlie  greatest  nuisance,  and  tlie  most 
iiisu|M'rahlc  barrier,  to  tlie  prosperity  and  progress  of  Me.xieo.’ 

No  work  on  Mexico  can  have  pretensions  to  completeness, 
which  dcH's  not  enter  somewhat  largely  into  the  history  ami 
character  of  8anta  Anna.  The  distinguished  part  he  has  acted 
in  the  revolutions  of  his  country,  his  superiority  of  intellect  and 
I'omparativc  largeness  of  view,  the  general  elemeney  of  his 
administration,  liis  varied  fortunes,  and  his  faithful  adherence 
to  the  cause  he  early  espoused,  entitle  him  to  most  respectful 
attention,  and  to  the  candid  judgment  of  the  friends  of  liberty 
in  l>oth  hemispheres.  His  position  has  been  full  of  difficulty ; 
and  if,  in  some  instances,  he  has  not  realised  the  hopes  ot 
Knro|)ean  philanthropists,  wc  must  not  refuse  him  the  henrtit 
of  such  extenuating  pleas  as  his  circumstances  suggest.  He  con- 
tnbute<l  beyond  any  other  man  to  the  last  and  successful  strug¬ 
gle  of  Mexico  for  independence  and  a  republican  form  ot 
government,  and  thongli  his  obji'ct  has  not  yet  been  attained,  he 
has  only  shareil  the  common  lot  of  patriotic  reformers.  The  per- 
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soiial  appearance  and  character  of  the  general  are  thus  de¬ 
scribed,  and  the  sketch  will  not  fail  to  interest  . our  readers. 

‘General  Santa  Anna,  is  now  fifty- four  years  of  age.  He  is  about 
fire  feet  ten  inches  high,  with  a  finely  proportioned  person.  His 
complexion  is  of  an  olive  cast,  but  not  indicating  any  mixture  of 
blood,  although  I  believe  he  is  not  of  pure  Castilian  lineage.  1  do 
not  know  that  I  have  ever  seen  a  more  striking  and  finely  formed 
head  and  face  ;  there  is  scarcely  a  feature  or  a  point  in  either  that 
Spurzheim  or  Lavater  would  desire  to  change.  1  remember  to  have 
heard  a  distinguished  American  statesman  remaik,  when  Santa  Anna 
was  in  Washington,  that  he  had  rarely  seen  a  face  indicative  in  a 
higher  degree  of  talent,  firmness,  and  benevolence  ;  and  when  I  say 
as  Ido,  that  I  think  that  his  face  is  not  an  inaccurate  index  to  the 
volume  of  his  character,  I  beg  the  reader  not  to  start  and  lay  down 
the  book,  before  he  has  read  a  few  incidents  which  I  propose  to 
narrate,  and  for  most  of  which  I  vouch,  as  they  have  passed  under 
my  owu  observation.  I  am  well  aware  that  I  should  better  satisfy 
the  ureat  mass  of  readers,  both  in  this  country  and  in  Mexico,  by 
speaking  in  a  diffeient  vein  of  this  now  fallen  man  ;  but  it  would  be 
both  unjust  and  ungrateful  in  me  to  do  so.  1  trust  that  I  may  with¬ 
out  impropriety  say,  that  the  history  of  my  mission  will  show  that  1 
never  stooped  to  Hatter  General  Santa  Anna  vvhen  at  the  height  of 
his  power,  neither  can  1  find  it  in  my  heart  to  traduce  him  now.  He 
has  at  cliHeient  times,  at  my  instance,  released  from  imprisonment 
more  than  two  hundred  Texan  prisoners,  and  has  so  often  afforded 
me  that  highest  of  all  happiness,  that  of  making  others  happy,  that  1 
should  be  gratified  to  know  that  in  his  present  fallen  state  anything 
whicli  I  may  write  of  him  has  given  him  one  moment’s  gratification. 
1  shall  not,  however,  be  betrayed  by  this  desire  into  writing  one  lino 
winch  my  own  deliberate  judgment  does  not  apjiiove.’ — pp.  00,  07, 

The  first  popular  movement  in  Mexico,  which  commenced  in 
1809,  had  its  origin  in  enthusiastic  and  devoted  loyalty.  It  was 
begun  under  the  auspices  of  the  Spanish  viceroy,  and  was  de¬ 
signed  to  preserve  to  Ferdinand  vii.,  who  luid  abdicated  the 
throne  of  Spain,  the  Mexican  portion  of  his  dominions.  The 
clergy  were  generally  opposed  to  it,  and  the  movement  con¬ 
sequently  failed.  The  struggle,  however,  continued  until  1821, 
when  Iturhide,  a  Spanish  otticcr  in  command  of  a  considerable 
force,  went  over  to  the  patriots,  and  at  once  determined  their 
success.  His  adhesion,  however,  was  only  nominal,  and  it  was 
soon  found  that  the  revolution  effected  a  change  of  masters  only. 

itliiii  fifteen  months  he  usurped  the  supreme  authority,  and 
was  declared  emperor  by  the  army.  His  administration  was 
worthy  of  his  treachery,  and  would  speedily  have  effected  the 
entire  destruction  of  the  patriots,  if  Santa- Anna,  in  January, 
1823,  had  not  thrown  himself  between  the  tyrant  and  the  people 
whom  he  had  betrayed.  Few  incidents  in  modern  times  have 
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more  of  romance  in  them,  than  his  bold  and  generous  movement 
on  this  occasion.  He  was  only  a  colonel,  in  command  of  a 
single  regiment,  when  he  raised  the  banner  of  republican  liberty, 
and  summoned  his  countrymen  to  put  down  tlie  tyrant.  A 
largo  force  was  instantly  despatched  from  Mexico  to  crush  him, 
but  their  general  ultimately  joined  the  patriot,  and  Saiita-Anna, 
w  ith  a  generous  disregard  of  personal  aggrandizement,  summoned 
Victoria,  an  old  leader  of  tlic  people,  from  his  hiding-place  in 
the  mountains,  to  take  command  of  the  popular  forces.  The 
revolution  was  successful ;  Iturbidc  w  as  dethroned  and  l)anishcd, 
and  a  fedend  republic  was  established.  His  fortune  has  since 
bwn  varied,  and  our  limits  forbid  us  to  trace  it ;  but,  as  our 
autlior  remarks,  'It  should  redound  to  his  lasting  honour,  tliat, 
surroumlcd  as  he  wjis  by  faction,  intrigue,  and  enemies,  who 
have  since  overthrown  him ;  in  no  single  instance  was  any  man 
punished  for  a  political  offence 

The  present  constitution  of  Mexico  dates  only  from  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  year  1814,  and  contains  some  noble  principles, 
which  only  want  the  vivifying  element  of  intelligence  and  virtue 
amongst  the  people,  to  render  it  productive  of  national  welfare. 
It  abolishes  slavery,  guarantees  the  liberty  of  the  press,  prohibits 
the  imposition  of  taxes,  save  by  legislative  authority,  and  gives 
the  rigiit  of  citizenship  to  all  persons  who  possess  an  annual  in¬ 
come  of  two  hundred  dollars,  whether  derived  from  labour  or 
from  capital.  The  powers  of  the  president  are  limited  and  de¬ 
fined,  as  the  following  abstract  will  show. 

*  The  president  must  be  a  native  of  the  country,  and  a  layman, 
and  holds  his  office  for  the  term  of  five  years  It  is  made  his  duty 
to  supervise  the  courts  of  justice,  and  he  may  prescribe  the  order  in 
which  cases  shall  be  tried.  He  may  impose  fines  not  exceeding  five 
htindred  dollars,  upon  those  w'ho  disobey  his  lawful  commands. 
Certain  large  powers  are  conferred  upon  him  in  relation  to  con¬ 
cordats,  bulls,  decrees,  and  other  ecclesiastical  matters.  He  pos¬ 
sesses  a  very  qiialitied  veto  upon  the  acts  of  Congress.  He  may 
call  an  extra  session  of  Congress,  and  prescribe  the  only  subjects  to 
be  considered,  'fhe  president  not  to  exercise  any  military  command 
without  the  consent  of  Congress.  Not  to  leave  the  Uepublic  during 
his  term  of  ollicc,  nor  for  one  year  after  its  expiration,  but  w'ith  the 
consent  of  Congress,  nor  to  go  more  than  six  leagues  from  the 
capital,  without  the  like  permission.  He  shall  in  no  case  alienate, 
exchange  or  mortgage  any  portion  of  the  territory  of  the  Republic. 
All  his  acts  must  be  approved  by  the  secretary  of  the  department  to 
which  it  properly  belongs.  He  cannot  be  prosecuted  criminally, 
except  for  trca.son  against  the  national  independence  or  the  form  of 
government  estafdished  by  the  constitution  during  his  term  of  office, 
nor  for  one  year  alterwanls.* — pp.  183,  184. 
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Viiliappily,  there  is  no  public  sentiment  in  Mexico  to  give 
pmctical  worth  to  this  eoustitution.  Its  enactments  are  con¬ 
sequently  little  more  than  nominal,  and  the  people  have  rcal- 
iEcd  little  from  all  their  struggles.  We  may,  however,  hope 
better  things  for  the  future,  lliere  are  signs  of  improvement 
discernible, — the  faint  dawn  of  a  better  day, — yet  there  is  too 
much  truth  in  the  remarks  with  which  Mr.  Thompson  closes 
his  reference  to  this  subject,  and  with  which  we  must  terminate 
our  notice  of  his  valuable  and  interesting  volume. 

*  1  think/  he  says,  *  that  this  constitution  is  calculated  to  elevate 
the  character  of  those  who  framed  it  very  much  beyond  the  general 
estimate  of  the  intelligence  of  the  Mexicans  ;  and  that  it  is  still  more 
creditable  in  the  general  spirit  of  liberty  which  runs  through  ail  its 
provisions.  I  do  not  see  that  any  of  the  guarantees  are  wanting  for 
the  security  of  the  rights  of  the  citizen  or  the  public  liberty.  But  of 
what  avail  are  free  institutions  without  the  spirit  of  liberty  amongst 
the  people  ;  or  what  avail  are  both  without  general  intelligence  and 
virtue?  ‘  Quid  valeant  leges  sine  moribus?’  The  history  of  other 
countries  answers  the  question,  but  none  so  conclusively  as  the  pre¬ 
sent  almost  hopeless  condition  of  Mexico — with  a  constitution  quite 
liberal  enough  for  any  country.  It  is  the  profound  remark  of  an 
eminent  writer,  ‘  that  to  endeavour  to  make  a  people  free  who  are 
servile  in  their  nature,  is  as  hopeless  as  to  attempt  to  reduce  to 
slavery  a  nation  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  freedom.’  I  would 
very  much  prefer  the  spirit  of  liberty  with  despotic  institutions, 
to  fiee  institutions  without  the  spirit  of  liberty.’ — p.  186. 


Art.  IV.—  Life  and  Correspondence  of  David  Hume .  from  the  Papers 
bequeathed  by  his  Nephew  to  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinhurgh^  and 
from  other  original  sources.  By  John  Ilill  Burton,  Esq, 
Advocate.  2  vols.  8vo.  Tait,  Edinburgh. 

It  is  pleasant  occasionally  to  be  treated  to  the  life  of  a  philosopher, 
provided  he  be  a  genuine  specimen  of  the  class,  not  a  would-be^ 
or  charlatan,  but  one  who  has  with  manly  energy,  and  in  sober 
earnestness,  essayed  to  reach  the  utmost  verge  of  metaphysical 
abstraction,  and  even  to  push  the  frontiers  of  that  uneasy  and 
dusky  region  some  degrees  beyond  its  admitted  geography. 
Only  let  him  be  an  accredited  proficient  in  his  favourite  science, 
endued  with  microscopic  and  telescopic  vision,  who  has  made 
real  discoveries  beyond  the  ken  of  ordinary  mortals,  or  at  least 
thinks  so,  and  whether  he  has  opened  up  any  new  vista  into  the 
jride  wilderness  of  mystery  which  lies  on  all  sides  round  the 
limits  of  common  sense,  or  not,  we  shall  be  sure  to  find  some- 
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thiiij:  both  Hnuisiii^  aiul  instructive  in  the  history  of  his  luentul 
adventures.  To  see  u  man  labouriuj'  magiianiniously  by  dint  of 
reason  to  dispel  the  thick  mist  with  wiiich  our  present  bcinjj  is 
surrounded,  is,  at  any  rate,  exciting'  and  ennoblinj?.  He  may 
have  travelled  far  and  broufrht  home  little,  wrouj'ht  hard  ami 
imrfi'Cted  nothinj^,  soared  high  and  returned  only  to  tell  us  that, 
the  higher  he  ascended  the  less  he  could  see,  and  the  less  dis¬ 
tinctly,  all  he  had  ever  setui,  or  thought  he  had  seen  before ;  and 
yet  his  aeronautic  circumnavigation  around  the  vulgar  sphere  of 
human  knowledge,  if  it  only  issues,  like  the  flight  of  Noah’s 
dove,  in  proving  that  there  is  no  resting  place  for  the  sole  of  his 
foot,  mav  surelv  enhance  the  value  of  that  Ark  where  still  and 
exclusively  safety  and  rest  may  be  found.  AVc  confess  that  after 
we  have  endeavoured  to  follow  such  lofty  and  erratic  wanderings, 
as  closely  as  common  faculties  will  allow,  we  feel  it  a  relief  and 
a  refreshment  to  get  again  into  the  region  of  common  humanity; 
and  have  always  felt  more  rt^conciled  to  bear  its  imprisonment 
until  it  shall  be  given  us  to  come  forth  to  brighter  light  and 
ampler  liberiy.  \Ve  aver,  then,  that  it  is  a  useful  lesson,  a  most 
salutary  lesson,  which  the  world,  the  every  day,  drudging  world, 
ought  to  learu  from  the  ballooncr  of  every  soit,  whether  he  de¬ 
scend  again  safely  to  his  legs,  or,  after  exhibiting  ridiculous 
gyrations,  is  precipitated  headlong,  like  another  Phaidon,  to  the 
earth — if  it  amount  to  no  more  than  this — that  man  is  not 
nuule  for  the  aerial  ways,  and  that  if  he  ever  attempts  to  tread 
them,  it  should  be  modestly  and  cautiously,  and  with  the  re- 
served  consciousness  that  he  can  never  find  safety  and  rest  till 
he  returns  to  his  proper  home  on  terra  Jirma. 

It  is  far  from  our  intention  to  say  or  to  insinuate,  that  there 
is  no  direct  improvement  to  be  obtained  from  the  life  and  labours 
even  of  such  a  philosopher  as  Hume ;  or  that  no  accession  is 
made  by  men  of  that  class  to  our  knowledge  of  first  principles. 

c  believe,  however,  it  is  much  more  in  a  negative  way  than  in 
a  positive, — that  is,  they  do  us  more  good  by  showing  what  we 
cauuot  know,  than  by  revealing  to  us  any  thing  we  did  not 
know ;  and  most  assuredly  a  large  part  of  their  vocation,  as  they 
seem  to  have  undcrstoo<l  it,  has  consisted  in  obscuring  and 
bringing  into  doubt  what  ordimyy  minds  always  thought  they 
did  know.  ^  .  o  . 

Some  considerable  advantage,  how’ever,  mav  be  ahvays  gained 
by  comparing  such  characters  with  other  eminent  men  of  another 
class,  and  of  a  more  practical  genius.  Indirectly  the  career  of 
the  merest  speculator  may  be  serviceable.  He  mav  save  other 
men’s  time  though  he  wastes  his  own.  He  may  contribute  to 
other  men’s  security  by  his  own  pi'rils ;  and  to  their  content  by 
his  disappointmeut.  Though  the  suney  of  such  a  history  may 
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R(l(i  little  to  our  absolute  knowledge,  to  our  practical  wisdom,  or 
the  striMigtli  of  our  moral  sentiments;  and  though  it  may  show 
us  grievous  malversations  of  talent  and  influence,  yet  it  can 
hardlv  fail  to  throw  into  bolder  relief  that  class  of  minds  which 
htc  alwavs  striving  to  make  their  moral  power  bear  upon  the 
improvement  and  happiness  of  the  world. 

For  instance  :  let  the  results  of  the  life  of  a  mere  philosopher 
be  compared  with  those  of  the  life  of  any  distinguished,  or  even 
ordinary  philanthropist ;  and  it  cannot  fail  to  be  highly  instruc¬ 
tive  and  beneficial.  The  reader  may,  if  he  please,  take  Hume 
and  Howard,  or  the  two  Scotsmen  and  Davids,  Hume  and  Nas- 
>  myth,  and  go  carefully  over  their  mental  history,  viewing  them, 
if  he  will,  by  the  tests  of  the  Utilitarian  philosophy;  let  him 
contrast,  first,  their  pursuits  and  achievements ;  next,  the  amount 
of  their  infiiijnce  for  good  or  evil  upon  their  resj>cctive  ages; 
and,  lastly,  let  him  estimate  the  debt  of  gratitude  due  respec¬ 
tively  for  their  services,  and  to  be  placed  to  their  credit  with  the 
world.  There  >vould  be  no  great  difficulty  in  deciding  to  which 
the  palm  of  merit  should  be  decreed;  but,  if  any  hesitation 
should  arise,  or  any  demur  be  made,  it  could  only  be,  we  sus¬ 
pect,  in  young  minds,  or  those  inordinately  disposed  to  specula¬ 
tion,  and  sanguine  of  its  fruits^;  and  in  such  a  case  we  should 
beg  to  lay  before  the  doubter  such  an  outline  of  the  two  charac¬ 
ters  as  the  following. 

The  career  of  this  eminent  philosopher,  David  Hume,  began 
with  a  decent  though  limited  patrimony ;  and  with  a  respectable 
education,  so  far  as  mere  literature  could  go.  His  intellect  was 
disciplined,  but  not  his  heart.  That  was  evidently  destitute  from 
his  youth  up,  not  only  of  all  sympathy  in  devotional  feelings, 
but  of  all  decent  respect  for  those  who  professed  them.  In  fact, 
all  the  natural  emotions  were  reduced  as  near  to  the  freezing 
j)oint  as  humanity  could  bear.  Whether  this  w^as  the  result  of 
his  collegiatt^  education,  the  development  of  original  bias,  or  of 
revulsion  against  the  religion  of  his  country  and  his  times,  or  of 
all  these  combined,  acting  upon  the  boundless  ambition  of  his 
intellect,  it  might  be  difficult  to  determine,  and  here  cannot  be 
essential.  His  first  destination  was  to  the  legal  profession,  in 
which,  no  doubt,  his  talents  would  have  secured  success,  if  he 
could  have  lowered  them,  to  bear  the  toil  of  learning  technicalities 
and  precedents.  But  he  was  making  haste  to  be  rich  and  great, 
and  this  profession  ottering  no  immediate  prospeet  either  of  gain 
or  fame,  his  attention  was  directed  to  commerce.  The  first 
effort  of  application  to  business  w  as  made  at  Bristol,  but  was 
speedily  found  to  be  so  utterly  uncongenial  to  the  tastes  and 
habits  of  a  young  and  ardent  scholar,  that  he  hastily  renounced 
*ti  and  retired  to  France,  for  the  purpose  of  making  his  narrow 
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thing  both  amusing  ami  instructive  in  the  history  of  Lis  mental 
adventures.  To  see  a  man  labouring  magnanimously  by  dint  of 
reason  to  dispel  the  thick  mist  with  wiiich  our  present  being  is 
surrounded,  is,  at  any  rate,  exciting  and  ennobling.  He  may 
have  travelled  far  and  brought  liome  little,  wrought  hard  and 
l>eriV‘Cted  nothing,  soared  high  and  returned  only  to  tell  us  that, 
the  higher  he  ascended  the  less  he  could  see,  and  the  less  dis¬ 
tinctly,  all  he  had  ever  seim,  or  thought  he  had  seen  before;  and 
yet  his  aeronautic  circumnavigation  around  the  vulgar  sphere  of 
human  knowledge,  if  it  only  issues,  like  the  flight  of  Noalds 
dove,  in  proving  that  there  is  no  resting  place  for  the  sole  of  his 
foot,  may  surely  enhance  the  value  of  that  Ark  where  still  and 
exclusively  safety  and  rest  may  be  found.  AVe  confess  that  after 
we  have  endeavoured  to  follow'  such  lofty  and  erratic  wanderings, 
as  closely  as  cominon  faculties  will  allow’,  w  e  feel  it  a  relief  and 
a  refreshment  to  get  again  into  the  region  of  common  humanity; 
and  have  always  felt  more  reconciled  to  bear  its  imprisonment 
until  it  shall  be  given  us  to  come  forth  to  brighter  light  and 
ampler  liberty.  We  aver,  then,  that  it  is  a  useful  lesson,  a  most 
salutary  lesson,  which  the  world,  the  every  day,  drudging  world, 
ought  to  learn  from  the  ballooner  of  every  sort,  whether  he  de¬ 
scend  again  safely  to  his  legs,  or,  after  exhibiting  lidiculous 
gyrations,  is  precipitated  headlong,  like  another  Pha(‘ton,  to  the 
earth — if  it  amount  to  no  more  than  this — that  man  is  not 
made  for  the  aerial  ways,  and  that  if  he  ever  attempts  to  tread 
them,  it  shonld  be  modestly  and  cautiously,  and  with  the  re- 
served  consciousness  that  he  can  never  And  safety  and  rest  till 
he  returns  to  his  proper  home  on  terra  Jirma. 

It  is  far  from  our  intention  to  say  or  to  insinuate,  that  there 
is  no  direct  improvement  to  be  obtained  from  the  life  and  labours 
even  of  such  a  philosopher  as  Hume;  or  that  no  accession  is 
made  by  men  of  that  class  to  our  knowledge  of  first  principles. 
We  believe,  however,  it  is  much  more  in  a  negative  way  than  in 
a  positive, — that  is,  they  do  us  more  good  by  showing  what  we 
cannot  know,  than  by  revealing  to  us  any  thing  we  did  not 
know ;  and  most  assuredly  a  large  part  of  their  vocation,  as  they 
seem  to  have  understock  it,  has  consisted  in  obscuring  and 
bringing  into  doubt  what  ordinary  minds  always  thought  they 
did  know. 

Some  considerable  advantage,  however,  may  be  always  gained 
by  comparing  such  characters  with  other  eminent  men  of  another 
class,  and  of  a  more  practical  genius.  Indirectly  the  career  of 
the  racist  speculator  may  be  serviceable.  He  may  save  other 
men’s  time  though  he  wastes  his  own.  He  may  contribute  to 
^her  men’s  security  by  his  own  perils ;  and  to  their  content  by 
his  disappointment.  Though  the  survey  of  such  a  histoiy’  may 
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R(l(i  little  to  our  absolute  knowledge,  to  our  pnieticnl  wisdom,  or 
the  strength  of  our  moral  sentiments ;  and  though  it  may  show 
us  grievous  malversations  of  talent  and  influence,  yet  it  can 
hardly  fail  to  throw’  into  bolder  relief  that  class  of  minds  w  hich 
are  always  striving  to  make  their  moral  power  beiu*  upon  the 
improvement  and  happiness  of  the  w  orld. 

For  instance  :  let  the  results  of  the  life  of  a  mere  philosopher 
be  compared  w  ith  those  of  the  life  of  any  distinguished,  or  even 
ordinary  philanthropist ;  and  it  cannot  fail  to  be  highly  instruc¬ 
tive  and  beneficial.  The  reader  may,  if  he  please,  take  Hume 
ami  Howard,  or  the  two  Scotsmen  and  Davids,  Hume  and  Nas¬ 
myth,  and  go  carefully  over  their  mental  history,  viewing  them, 
if  he  will,  by  the  tests  of  the  Utilitarian  philosophy;  let  him 
contrast,  first,  their  pursuits  and  achievements ;  next,  the  amount 
of  their  influjnee  for  good  or  evil  upon  their  respective  ages; 
and,  lastly,  let  him  estimate  the  debt  of  gratitude  due  respec¬ 
tively  for  their  services,  and  to  be  placed  to  their  credit  with  the 
world.  There  would  be  no  great  difficulty  in  deciding  to  which 
the  palm  of  merit  should  be  decreed;  but,  if  any  hesitation 
should  arise,  or  any  demur  be  made,  it  could  only  be,  we  sus¬ 
pect,  in  young  minds,  or  those  inordinately  disposed  to  specula¬ 
tion,  and  sanguine  of  its  fruits**;  and  in  such  a  case  we  should 
beg  to  lay  before  the  doubter  such  an  outline  of  the  two  charac¬ 
ters  as  the  following. 

The  career  of  this  eminent  philosopher,  David  Hume,  began 
with  a  decent  though  limited  patrimony ;  and  with  a  respectable 
education,  so  far  as  mere  literature  could  go.  His  intellect  was 
disciplined,  but  not  his  heart.  That  was  evidently  destitute  from 
his  youth  up,  not  only  of  all  sym})athy  in  devotional  feelings, 
but  of  all  decent  respect  for  those  who  professed  them.  In  fact, 
all  the  natural  emotions  were  reduced  as  near  to  the  freezing 
point  as  humanity  could  bear.  Whether  this  was  the  result  of 
his  collegiate  education,  the  development  of  original  bias,  or  of 
revulsion  against  the  religion  of  his  country  and  his  times,  or  of 
all  these  combined,  acting  upon  the  boundless  ambition  of  his 
intellect,  it  might  be  difficult  to  determine,  and  here  cannot  be 
essential.  His  first  destination  was  to  the  legal  profession,  in 
which,  no  doubt,  his  talents  would  have  secured  success,  if  he 
could  have  lowered  them,  to  bear  the  toil  of  learning  technicalities 
and  precedents.  But  he  was  making  haste  to  be  rich  and  great, 
and  this  profession  ottering  no  immediate  prospect  either  of  gain 
or  fame,  his  attention  was  directed  to  commerce.  The  first 
effort  of  application  to  business  w  as  made  at  Bristol,  but  was 
speedily  found  to  be  so  utterly  uncongenial  to  the  tastes  and 
habits  of  a  young  and  ardent  scholar,  that  he  hastily  renounced 
it,  and  retired  to  France,  for  the  purpose  of  making  his  narrow 
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income  com|>ort  with  \m  love  of  intellectual  pursuits.  Thence 
he  returns  in  a  comparatively  short  period,  to  make  his  defjut  in 
the  literarv'  world,  by  publishing  that,  in  all  respects,  extraordi- 
nary  pro<luction,  ior  a  young  man  in  his  twenty-seventh  year, — 
the  ^'rreatisc  u|)on  Human  Nature.'  It  was  replete  with  sub¬ 
tlety,  as  well  as  with  hostility  to  the  settled  opinions  of  mankind 
U|Km  the  most  sacred  of  subjects.  The  author  exj>ected  to  renj) 
from  it  both  fame  and  riches.  But  the  w  orld  w  as  not  to  be  so 
easily  caught,  nor  so  soon  won.  The  failure  was  complete.  It 
did  not  produce  a  ripple  upon  the  tide ;  and,  as  he  says  himself, 

‘  never  literarv’  attempt  was  more  unfortunate. — It  fell  dead  born 
from  the  press,  without  reaching  such  distinction  lus  even  to 
excite  a  murmur  among  the  zealots.'  Shortly  after  he  becomes 
guardian  or  companion  to  the  young  and  half-crazy  Manjuess  of 
Annandale,  with  the  hope  of  securing  to  himself  a  handsome 
provision  and  literary  leisure.  But  the  office  proved,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  utterly  irksome,  and  he  quitted  it  in  dis¬ 
gust.  ^Vaiting  for  what  might  next  turn  up  to  his  advantage, 
he  is  allured  by  the  prospect  of  promoting  his  fortunes  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  state  affairs,  into  the  office  of  sceretarv  to  (Icneral 
St.  Clair,  whom  he  accompanies  on  an  expedition,  as  was  al¬ 
leged,  to  Canada,  but  which  proved  to  be  a  secret  attack  upon 
the  French  coast  at  Port  L’Orient,  issuing  in  disgrace  to  all  par¬ 
ties  except  the  secretary.  Subsequently  he  attends  his  patron- 
general,  on  an  embassy  to  the  courts  of  Vienna  and  Turin. 
Between  these  diplomatic  engagements  he  brought  out  his  ‘  Es¬ 
says,  mond,  political,  and  literary the  success  of  w  hich,  in 
g(^  measure,  compensated  for  the  failure  of  his  first  effort,  and 
encouraged  him  to  attempt  its  resurrection,  by  revising,  improv¬ 
ing,  and  po[mlarizing  it,  under  the  title  of  an  *  Inquiry  concern¬ 
ing  Human  Understanding.'  After  completing  his  engagement 
as  secretary  to  the  embassy,  he  retires  for  two  years  to  his  native 
country,  where  he  is  vigorously  engaged  in  pursuing  his  studies, 
but  always  on  the  scent  after  novelties  of  opinion  and  paradoxes 
in  all  departments,  by  which  he  might  startle  the  thinking 
world  into  the  belief  that  he  was  some  great  one.  At  tlie  end  of 
this  period,  he  arrives  in  the  metropolis  to  publish  liis  ‘  Political 
Discouwes,'  and,  in  a  short  time  after,  his  ^  Inquiry  concerning 
the  Principles  of  Morals.'  We  believe  be  deemed  this  his 
chef-d^amyre ;  but  it  attracted  little  attention,  and  again  re¬ 
newed  his  mortification  and  disnp|>ointmcnt.  He  had,  however, 
by  this  time  so  well  husbanded  his  affairs,  so  well  employed  his 
talents,  if  not  in  authorship,  yet  in  secretaryship,  that  he  con¬ 
gratulated  himself  in  having  secured  a  small  fortune,  and  no 
amall^  reputation  among  that  class  of  literary  men,  for  w  hom 
scepticism  had  more  charms  than  cither  religion  or  mondity. 
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Tlie  philosopher  had  aspired  to  the  post  of  Professor  of  Moral 
Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  and  been,  it  seems, 
very  sanguine  of  success ;  but  failing  through  the  laxity  of  his 
opinions,  and  his  offences  against  the  religion  of  his  country,  he 
deemed  himself  persecuted  by  ^  the  zealots,^  because  the  autho¬ 
rities,  with  whom  rested  the  appointment,  did  not  choose  to 
commit  the  education  of  youth  to  a  man  who  taught  universal 
scepticism,  and  openly  repudiated  the  very  fundamentals  even 
of  natural  religion.  Yet  they  must  have  been,  and  ought  to 
have  been,  branded  as  traitors  to  their  trust,  if  they  had  given 
him  the  post ;  for  assuredly  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  find 
H  less  suitable  man.  To  compensate  him,  however,  for  this 
disappointment  and  felt  disgrace,  a  very  few  years  after,  the 
situation  of  Librarian  to  the  Faculty  of  Advocates  was  procured 
for  him ;  and  to  this  appointment,  most  probably,  is  owing  his 
fame,  whatever  it  may  be,  as  historian  of  the  house  of  Stuart, 
and  afterwards  of  Great  Britain. 


After  publish ikig  the  first  volume  of  his  ‘  History  of  the 
Stuart  Dynjisty,' — everywhere  received  with  disgust  and  exe¬ 
cration, — he  brought  out  his  ‘  Natural  History  of  Religion  Y 
that  was  followed  by  successive  portions  of  his  historical 
work,  which  gradually  gained  upon  the  public,  and  slowly  ex¬ 
tended  the  author’s  fame.  His  fellow-countryman,  Lord  Bute, 
being  now  prime  minister,  a  man  pre-eminently  gifted  in  dis¬ 
covering  meritorious  Scotsmen,  Hume  managed  to  procure  a 
handsome  pension  from  the  crown ;  though  no  living  mortal, 
not  to  say  conjuror,  could  divine  what  claim  he  had  either  upon 
crown  or  |>cople.  Besides  this,  he  is  selected  as  the  fittest 
person  to  accom])any  Lord  Hertford,  the  British  ambassador,  to 
Paris,  most  probably  because  his  well-known  principles  com¬ 
ported  better  with  those  of  the  court  and  coteries  of  that 
country,  than  with  those  of  his  own.  Subsequently,  he  was 
made  secretary.  At  Paris,  he  becomes  the  star  of  all  the  lite¬ 
rary  and  fashionable  circles ;  is  flattered  by  the  ladies,  courted 
by  the  savans,  honoured  by  the  princes.  He  seems  now  to 
have  arrived  at  the  very  goal  of  his  ambition,  when  he  came  to 
be  consulted  as  an  oracle  by  the  young  philosophers  of  France, 
among  whom  he  unquestionably  sat  upon  a  higher  pinnacle 
than  was  ever  conceded  to  him  among  his  own  countrymen. 
But  his  continuance  at  Paris  was  not  protracted.  Political 
changes  called  him  back  to  England  within  three  years,  having 
under  his  wing  that  most  genuine  son  of  genius,  Jean  Jacques 
Rousseau.  This  celebrated,  fitful,  paradoxical,  brother  philoso¬ 
pher,  had  been  outlawed  in  France,  exiled  from  Switzerland, 
imd  harassed  by  his  self  provoked  misfortunes  into  a  state 
bordering  sometimes  upon  misanthropy,  and  sometimes  upon 
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Iiifidiicss.  Hume  was  moved  l).v  his  misery  and  poverty, 
rously  to  offer  him  an  asylum  in  England,  which  the  eccentric 
Frenchman  embraced  with  extravagant  gratitude.  The  issue  of 
this  act  of  humanity  and  friendsliip  proved,  probably,  the 
greatest  source  of  pain  aud  vexation  which  the  grave  philoso¬ 
pher  ever  experienced.  It  might,  if  he  had  philosophized  upon 
it,  have  eorrected  some  of  his  favourite  notions  of  human  naturt'  •, 
for,  after  providing  a  comfortable  residence  at  Wooton,  in 
Derbyshire,  for  the  unhappy  and  intractable  Frenchman,  and 
after  securing  from  the  same  friend  who  had  granted  him  the 
residence,  a  decent  provision  for  himself  and  his  maid,  La 
Vasscur,  the  ungrateful  Frenchman  chose  to  tr.ke  umbrage, 
professedly  at  some  desperate  plot  formed  against  him,  but 
really  at  the  phantasms  of  his  own  distempered  brain ;  and, 
without  grace  or  ceremony,  quitted  his  abode  and  returned  to 
France,  pouring  forth  volcanic  torrents  of  eloquent  execration 
upon  his  benefactors,  whose  whole  conduct  had  been  clumic- 
tcrized  by  equal  generosity  aud  delicacy.  But  what  else  could 
have  been  ex|)ected  from  that  strange  compound  of  brilliaiH 
sensibility,  bloated  vanity,  and  hoary  vice. 

Mr.  Hume’s  association  with  political  men  had  given  him  a 
pleasant  relish  of  those  more  gainful  pursuits  to  which  he  had 
always  had  an  eye,  and  the  year  after  his  return  from  France, 
his  friends  obtained  for  him  the  appointment  of  under  secretary 
of  state.  His  political  chief.  General  Conway,  however,  soon 
after  abdicated,  and  two  years  were  the  limit  of  Hume’s  official 
service.  He  was  now  in  his  fifty-eighth  year,  and  had  secured 
an  income  of  1,000  per  annum,  upon  which  he  retired  to 
Edinburgh,  where  he  had  long  |>ossessed  a  convenient  house, 
though  subsequently  he  built  a  new  one,  and  where  his  ample 
fortune  enabled  him  to  attnict  men  of  learning  and  genius 
around  him,  in  w’hose  society  he  determined  to  spend  the 
remainder  of  his  life,  and  w’here,  at  last,  he  died  seven 
years  after — we  cannot  say,  in  sadness,  though  it  was  sad 
enough  to  die  joking  about  old  Charon,  and  the  spelling  of  the 
family  name.  William  Stndmn,  to  whom  he  committed  his 
papers,  was  the  only  one  of  all  his  friends,  though  they  were 
aware  of  his  approaching  end  many  months  before ;  and  though 
among  them  were  several  distinguished  clergy'men  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  who  had  the  courage  to  question  him  at  the  last,  as 
to  the  consolations  of  his  philosophy.  Thus  he  wrote  faithfuUv, 
yet  tenderly,  to  the  philosophic  sceptic,  just  six  days  before  his 
death : — 

*  My  dear  Sir, — Last  Friday  I  received  your  affeclionale  fare¬ 
well,  and  therefore  melancholy  letter,  w*hich  disabled  me  from  send- 
ing  an  immediate  answer  to  it,  as  I  now  do,  in  hopes  this  may  yet 
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find  you,  not  much  oppressed  with  pain,  in  the  land  of  the  living. 
I  need  not  tell  you,  that  your  corrections  are  all  duly  attended  to, 
ts  every  particular  shall  be  that  you  desire  or  older.  Nor  shall  I 
now  trouble  you  with  a  long  letter. 

•Only,  permit  me  to  ask  you  a  question  or  two.  to  which  I  am 
prompted,  you  will  believe  me,  not  from  a  foolish  or  fruitless  curi¬ 
osity,  but  from  an  earnest  desire'  to  learn  the  sentiments  of  a  inun 
who  had  spent  a  long  life  in  philosophic  inquiries,  and  who,  upon 
the  extreme  verge  of  it,  seems,  even  in  that  awful  and  critical  period, 
to  possess  all  the  powers  of  his  mind  in  their  full  vigour,  and  in 
unabated  tranquillity. 

*  1  am  more  particularly  led  to  give  you  this  trouble,  from  a  pa-^- 
sage  in  one  of  your  late  letters,  wherein  you  say,  *  It  is  an  idle  thing 
in  to  be  concerned  about  anything  that  shall  happen  after  our  death  ; 
yet  this/  you  added,  *  is  natural  to  all  men/  Now,  I  would  eagi  ily 
ar<k,  if  it  is  natural  to  all  men  to  be  interested  in  futurity,  docs  not 
this  strongly  indicate  that  our  existence  will  be  protracted  bcyoiwl 
this  life  ? 

*  Do  you  now  believe,  or  suspect,  that  all  the  powers  and  faculties 
of  your  own  mind,  which  you  have  cultivated  with  so  much  care  and 
success,  will  cease  and  be  extinguished  with  your  vital  breath  ? 

•  Our  soul,  or  inunaterial  part  of  us,  some  say,  is  able,  when  on 
the  brink  of  dissolution,  to  take  a  glimpse  of  futurity  ;  and  for  that 
reason  1  earnestly  wish  to  have  your  last  thoughts  on  this  important 
subject. 

•  1  know  you  will  kindly  excuse  this  singular  application  ;  and 
believe  that  1  wish  you,  living  or  dying,  every  happiness  that  our 
nature  is  capable  of  enjoying,  either  here  or  hereafter;  being,  with 
the  most  sincere  esteem  and  alfection,  my  dear  sir,  faithfully  yours  * 

Mr,  Burton,  the  editor  of  the  present  ‘  Life,^  observes,  that 
'  this  letter,  if  ever  it  reached  him  for  whom  it  was  designed, 
must  have  done  so  too  late  to  receive  an  answer.  But  if  he  dicl 
peruse  it,  with  his  mind  so  collected  and  clear,  yet  so  close  on 
the  point  of  being  severed  from  those  objects  of  literary  ambi¬ 
tion  which  had  been  its  chief  glory  and  occupation,  how  valu¬ 
able  would  have  been  the  first  thought  that  passed  across  it, 
when  the  great  question  was  brought  so  distinctly  before  his 
understanding.* 

Thus  closed  the  brilliant  career  of  this  great  philosopher,  the 
result  of  all  whose  studies  was  a  metaphysical  philosophy  which 
manifestly  tended  to  diffuse  universal  scepticism;  an  ethical 
system  which  tended  to  weaken  virtue  and  strengthen  vice ;  a 
histoij  of  his  country,  which,  though  well  written,  was  a  tissue 
of  misrepresentations,  designedly  intended  to  sully  the  glory 
both  of  patriotism  and  heroism,  and  to  reprove  the  resentment 
of  mankind  against  tyrants  and  arbitrary  powder. 

Let  us  take  now  the  other  side  of  the  proposed  contrast,  and  fix 
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upon  the  salient  points.  David  Nasmyth  was  a  moral  reformer 
and  philanthropist  from  his  youth,  a  philosopher  of  the  best  and 
purest  class.  His  career  was  much  shorter  than  that  of 
Hume,  but  it  was  all  devoted  to  the  improvement  of  the 
intellect,  tlie  heart,  the  character,  and  condition  of  his  fellow 
men.  He  was  no  mere  speculator  in  ethics,  but  a  sturdy 
practitioner. 

His  life  was  spent  neither  in  constructing  nor  demolishing 
theories,  which  when  constructed  or  demolished  add  nothing  to 
the  virtue  of  actions,  or  the  strength  of  conscience.  The  phi¬ 
losopher  spent  his  long  life  in  refining  upon  principles  and 
ideas,  till  truth  itself  evaporated  in  his  philosophic  alembic,  or 
became  so  subtilized  that  he  doubted  whether  he  held  it  him- 
self,  or  whether  anv  one  else  could  ascertain  its  existence.  The 
philanthropist  surely  was  the  truer  disciple  of  the  Inductive 
Philosophy,  and  pursued  it  to  better  purpose.  He  grappled 
with  things  as  they  are,  and  possessed  an  intuitive  perception  of 
the  causes  of  human  miserv",  against  which  he  brought  to  bear 
all  the  resources  of  strong  good  sense,  heroic  firmness,  inventive 
genius,  and  a  benevolent  heart.  The  degraded  and  suffering 
condition  of  human  nature  presented  to  his  energetic  and  com¬ 
prehensive  soul  a  grand  sphere  for  the  exercise  of  all  his  ener¬ 
gies.  This  was  noble,  self-renouncing,  and  worthier  of  per¬ 
petuation  in  perennial  brass,  or  monumental  marble,  than  all 
the  at'hievements  of  David  Hume.  The  ruling  passion  of  the 
philosopher  was,  probably,  tiie  love  of  fame,  and  it  w  as  ^  strong 
in  death  /  and  next  to  this  was  the  love  of  wealth.  Self  was  up¬ 
permost  in  all  he  w  rote  and  all  he  did,  and  yet  he  was  neither  au 
envious,  vicious,  nor  unamiable  man.  The  philanthropist's 
sphere  was  as  far  above  that  of  the  philosopher,  as  a  monil  nature 
is  above  mere  intellect.  He  proceeded  to  his  great  work  of 
improving  his  species  with  the  courage  of  a  hero,  the  teiider- 
111*88  of  a  woman’s  heart,  the  purity  of  a  saint,  and  the  devoted¬ 
ness  of  a  martyr.  His  magnanimity  was  not  limited  even  by 
his  own  powers,  for  he  aimed  at  large,  almost  universal,  schemes 
of  usefulness,  with  no  resources  of  his  own,  save  such  as  per- 
tiuned  to  a  scheming  head,  a  loving  heart,  and  an  inflexible 
will.  It  may  be  said,  that  he  accomplished  those  schemes  to  a 
wonderful  extent,  and  set  them  fairly  on  the  road  to  complete 
•ucct'ss.  ^ct,  in  the  literary  sense  of  the  term,  he  w'ould  be 
described  as  utterly  destitute  of  genius ;  though  no  philosopher 
of  the  Utilitarian  School,  or  any  other,  ever  evinced  a  bolder 
genius  for  great  and  philanthropic  enterprises,  or  greater  skill 
in  executing  what  he  designed.  True,  he  wrote  no  philosophy, 
yet  he  |H>sses8cd  and  evinced  it  in  his  intuitive  perceptions  of 
tin*  true  and  the  fair:  he  composiKl  no  poetry,  and  yet  he 
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enacted  scenes  suqiassing  fable,  and  possessed  au  imagination 
which  was  thrilled  with  rapturous  joy,  or  agonizing  grief,  amidst 
the  dramas  of  real  life  with  which  he  was  hourly  surrounded : 
he  constructed  no  schemes  of  ethical  philosophy,  but  he  had 
discovered  the  purest,  and  extensively  promoted  the  best :  he 
employed  no  time  in  analysing  the  human  understanding,  or 
anatomising  human  nature ;  but  he  came,  like  the  skilful  sur¬ 
geon,  opportunely,  to  cut  off  the  diseased  part,  and  to  adminis¬ 
ter  the  elixir  of  life  to  the  drooping  spirit :  he  wrote  no  histories 
of  his  country,  and  probably  understood  little  of  its  political 
economy;  and  yet  he  more  effectually  subserved  social  im¬ 
provement,  and  individual  happiness,  by  his  plans  and  personal 
labours,  and  is  accomplishing  more  at  this  hour,  than  if  he  had 
followed  his  namesake  to  the  arena  of  philosophical  speculation, 
and  had  acquired  an  equal  or  superior  fame.  Ilis  name,  while 
he  lived,  was  little  known  to  his  own  countrymen,  and  never 
heard  of  in  foreign  nations ;  and  yet  it  stands  recorded  higher 
in  the  list  of  benefactors  to  the  human  race,  commands  a 
more  affectionate  reverence  in  the  hearts  of  the  good,  and  will 
be  more  permanently  embalmed  for  future  ages,  than  that  of 
the  man  of  philsophy,  whose  renown  once  filled  the  civilized 
world. 

This  eminent  philanthropist  may  be  said  to  luive  lived  and 
died  in  comparative  poverty.  He  had  no  revenues  to  dispense, 
and  yet  he  opened  and  directed  perennial  springs  of  benevo¬ 
lence,  which  have  fertilized  thousands  of  desert  fields,  and  made 
fruitful  in  virtue  and  benevolence  tens  of  thousands,  where,  but 
for  the  energies  of  his  genius,  nothing  would  have  been  brought 
forth  hut  briars  and  thorns.  The  fields  that  he  cultivated,  and  the 
seeds  that  he  planteil,  Jire  still  producing  fresh  and  progressive 
harvests.  Thousands  have  blessed  his  name  who  understood 
neither  his  philanthropy  nor  his  philosophy;  and  thousands 
more  are  reaping  the  fruits  of  both,  who  never  heard  of  his 
name,  and  never  will  hear  of  it,  till  they  reach  that  blessed 
immortality,  where  they  will  be  permitted  to  trace  the  causes  of 
their  felicity  through  its  human  agents  up  to  its  Divine  source. 
Yet  the  philanthropist,  who  has  thus  improved  human  under¬ 
standings  which  he  probably  could  not  analyze,  and  purified 
human  hearts  which  he  only  knew  were  human  and  depraved, 
and  by  whose  schemes  these  incalculable  blessings  will  be  per¬ 
petuated  through  ages  to  come,  received  no  pension  for  his  ser¬ 
vices  to  the  state ;  but  bequeathed  a  wife  and  family  to  be  saved 
from  pauperism  by  the  practical  influence  of  that  charity,  w  hich 
he  had  so  eminently  taught  and  practised.  The  philosopher, 
however,  whose  pernicious  scepticism  has  probably  wTecked  the 
moral  principles  of  thousands,  was  flattere<l  and  rew  arded  while 
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he  lived,  and,  when  dead,  finds  a  conspicuous  place  in  the 
riTonls  of  fame.  But  there  is  a  better  record  than  that  of 
fame;  and  better  kept;  where  the  name  of  the  philanthropist 
has  found  a  place,  and  where  it  would  be  a  real  joy  to  think 
that  the  philosopher  had  found  one  also,  however  humble. 

Of  Mr.  Hume’s  philos«)phical  works,  on  which  we  now 
propose  to  offer  some  remarks,  it  will  be  difficult  to  speak, 
within  the  limits  prescribed  to  this  article,  in  sufficient  detail  to 
jfive  the  reader  even  a  general  notion  of  the  w’hole.  His  sub¬ 
jects  are  very  miscellaneous,  take  a  wide  ninge,  and  intermeddle 
in  the  discussion  of  them,  with  first  principles  in  almost  every 
region  of  human  knowledge.  The  utmost  we  can  attempt  is  to 
touch  upon  a  few  prominent  points.  His  ‘  treatise  of  liuman 
Nature,’  which,  subsequently,  he  endeavoured  to  replace  by  a 
inon?  matured  Mnqniry  concerning  Human  Understanding,’ 
was  the  l)oldest,  and  unquestionably  the  most  able,  attack 
which  had  ever  been  made  in  this  country  upon  all  tlie  prin¬ 
ciples  l>oth  of  human  knowledge  and  belief.  Its  author  took 
the  rank  of  a  master  in  the  school  of  universal  scepticism.  The 
latter  work,  which  he  wjis  so  exceedingly  anxious  to  have  sub¬ 
stituted  for  the  unripe  fruit  of  his  youthful  speculations,  differed 
nothing  in  the  essentials  of  the  system  from  its  precursor ;  but 
merely  softened  and  corrected  those  matters  in  argument;  or 
illustration,  which  his  inatnrer  judgment  disapproved.  In  the 
course  of  ail  his  writings,  w  hetber  on  metaphysical,  moral,  |>oli- 
tical,  or  theological  subjects,  the  same  leading  princi))les  arc 
cither  openly  repeated,  or  may  be  traced,  as  directing  the  cur¬ 
rent  of  his  thoughts,  and  the  entire  cast  of  his  reasonings. 

His  starting  point  in  philosophy  w  as  eternal  necessity-  im¬ 
mutable  law — unintelligent,  inexorable  fate — and  this  notion 
he  laboured  to  cariy  out  through  every  region  of  thought ;  just 
as  if  the  entire  universe,  material  and  immaterial,  could  be 
explained  in  analogy  with  a  complicated  piece  ()f  mechanism,  as 
utU'rly  removed  from  the  supremacy  of  wisdom  and  benevo¬ 
lence,  or  any  moral  principle  whatever,  as  the  movement  of  a 
f>cnduluin,  or  the  concretion  of  atoms  in  a  stone.  If  there  is  a 

*  I'hry^Qs  diist*  in  literature,  there  is,  also,  as  ‘  Hard-as-steel/  and 

*  Vold-as-9toue^  in  philosophy — and  here  it  is.  It  w  as,  indeed, 
as  Sir  James  Mackintosh  has  observed,  though  we  pretend  not 
to  quote  his  words,  a  remarkable,  a  highly  memorable  fact,  that 
tliis  philosopher,  who  was  not  himself  destitute  of  the  emotions 
i>t  iK'ncvolence,  nor  insensible  to  their  value  in  human  society, 
nor  st'cptical  even  of  their  deep  root  in  the  human  constitution, 
I'ould  yet  contemplate  with  satisfaction,  and  even  announce  to 
the  world,  with  the  authority  of  what  he  believed  to  be  the 
highest  philosophy — the  total  absence  of  benevolence  from  the 
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throne  of  the  universe.  Yet  he  never  attempts  to  explain  how 
such  a  principle  could  have  arisen  and  become  prevalent  in 
human  nature,  if  it  had  not  formed  an  essential  part  of  those 
laws  which  govern  human  nature.  The  sceptical  philosophy 
alto‘^ther  seems  to  assort  ill  with  the  notion  to  which  we  have 
just  alluded ;  for  that  which  results  from  absolute  and  universal 
necessitv,  ought  to  offer  the  most  stable  and  immutable  founda¬ 
tions  for  human  knowledge.  Where  nothing  is  left  to  be 
accounted  for  by  the  exercise  of  free-will,  either  in  the  supreme 
agent  or  in  inferior  ones,  where  no  abstract  notion  of  voluntary 
and  invisible  power  is  admitted,  but  every  thing  reduced  under 
the  law  of  invariable  necessity,  there  the  succession  of  cause  and 
effect  is  unquestionably  placed  in  the  keeping  of  this  a  priori  neces¬ 
sity.  Yet  the  philosopher  commenced  his  career,  not  by  simply 
attempting  to  prove  that  nothing  was  certainly  known,  but  that 
it  was  impossible  to  know  any  thing,  so  as  to  justify  belief;  and 
that,  from  the  very  nature  of  man’s  understanding,  he  is 
doomed  to  utter  and  hopeless  ignorance  and  uncertainty.  The 
theory  of  speculation  which  had  thus  led  to  universal  scepticism,  is, 
in  itself,  innocuous  and  powerless ;  provided  it  be  kept  fully  up  to 
the  point  of  universality ;  because  then  everything  remains  in  the 
same  relation  to  every  other  thing ;  and  the  theory  itself,  be¬ 
coming  implicated  in  its  own  principle,  is  resolved  into  the 
absurdity  of  believing  that  there  can  be  no  belief,  which  is  as 
comfortless  a  dilemma  as  any  understanding  can  reach,  and  as 
direct  and  palpable  a  contradiction  as  any  stupidity  can  con¬ 
struct.  Tlie  very  effort  to  reason  the  mind  into  universal  scepti¬ 
cism,  is  just  an  attempt  to  employ  the  pow'ers  and  laws  of  the 
mind  to  stultify  themselves,  and  to  reason  in  direct  opposition 
to  those  principles  of  the  human  mind  upon  which  alone  any 
reasoning  can  be  founded.  That  argumentation  which  explodes 
all  principles  of  knowledge  and  belief,  can  really  invalidate 
none ;  and  the  only  danger,  therefore,  to  be  apprehended  from 
the  sceptical  philosophy  is,  its  partial  application.  If  the  sceptic 
will  assert  that  the  mathematician  can  no  more  prove  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  his  science  than  the  theologian  his,  and  that  all  the 
pnnciples  of  metaphysical  philosophy  are  just  as  destitute  of 
proof,  as  all  those  of  natural  religion  and  natural  philosophy, 
then  each  party  may  safely  remain  just  where  he  wjis ;  and  his 
science  may  retain  its  relation  to  all  the  other  branches  of 
human  knowledge  undisturbed.  In  this  case  nothing  is  en¬ 
dangered  or  destroyed,  but  the  reputation  of  the  sceptic  himself, 
who,  when  all  other  arguments  fail,  may  be  told,  that  the  laws 
uf  human  nature  are  too  strong  for  his  philosopiiy ;  and  that  he 
cannot,  if  he  would,  make  his  scepticism  a  pnictical  system  ; 
that  indeed  he  never  intends  to  do  so;  but  must  inevitably  con- 
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tiiiue  to  act  upou  those  principles  of  knowledge  and  belief,  what- 
e%’er  they  luav  be,  which  bcjur  the  denomination  of  common 
sense.  But  the  mischief  of  sceptical  philosophy  has  always  con¬ 
sisted  in  the  dishonesty  of  its  abettors,  and  the  partial  appli¬ 
cation  of  its  principles.  No  man  ever  argued  more  forcibly 
against  all  belief  than  Mr.  Hume,  and  yet  no  man  ever  proved 
more  clearly,  both  in  argument  and  practice,  that  many  things 
could  be  certainly  known,  ought  to  be  believed,  and  ought  to 
become  rules  and  law’s  of  human  action.  So  that,  while  no  man 
ever  laljoured  more  energetically  to  sap  the  foundations  of 
hiimaii  know  ledge  and  belief,  yet  no  one  was  guilty  of  greater 
inconsistency,  or  greater  injustice,  by  the  limited  application  of 
his  own  theory.  Had  he  carried  out  his  sceptical  philosophy 
fully  and  fairly  to  every  department,  it  would  have  brought,  as 
we  have  shown,  its  own  antidote  along  with  it;  and  the  phi¬ 
losopher  would  have  been  compelled  to  take  refuge  in  the  region 
of  common,  sense.  But,  unhappily,  he  reduced  it  to  practici* 
exclusively  against  the  principlinj  of  natural  and  revealed  re¬ 
ligion. 

This  was  not  the  only  logical  inconsistency  in  which  his  phi¬ 
losophy  involved  him.  His  doctrine  of  cause  and  effect,  which 
we  shall  presently  notice,  stands  forth  in  memorable  contrast  to 
his  doctrine  of  eternal  necessity.  His  notion  of  cause  and  etlW’t 
seems  to  exclude  all  idea  of  necessarv  connexion,  and  to  assert 
that  our  idea  of  causation,  the  result  exclusively  of  experience 
and  observation,  not  only  contains  no  conception  of  h  priori 
necessity,  but  that  there  really  exhts  no  absolute  power  which 
connects  etfwts  with  causes ;  and  tliat  there  is  nothing  beyond, 
or  additional  to,  precedents  and  sequents.  Consequently  the 
idea  of  an  absolute  necessity,  or  a  preexisting  and  predetermined 
nexus  between  cause  and  effect,  seems  to  be  precluded.  \et, 
on  the  other  hand,  his  eternal  law  of  necessity  involving  both 
matter  and  mind,  seems  to  remove  the  doctrine  of  causjition 
farther  back  than  he  luis  represented  in  his  treatise  on  that 
Kubjix't,  and  to  place  it  under  the  pow’er  of  this  a  priori  law, 
which  is  intro<luced  to  supply  the  place  of  the  common  notion 
of  a  deity ;  hut  which  does  not  really  embody  the  notion  itself 
of  that  secret  and  impal|)ablc  power,  against  which  his  entire 
argument  u|K)n  causation  seems  to  be  directed.  There  is  one 
view,  however,  in  which  his  theory  of  absolute  necessity,  and  his 
theory  of  causation  may  be  idetitified  ;  and  that  is  in  the  denial 
of  ruling,  intelligent  jmwer;  to  exclude  which  both  theories 
nppeiur  to  have  been  constructed,  and  in  which,  therefore,  they 
agrei'.  If,  however,  in  one  thtH)ry  he  denies  all  power,  and 
admits  nothing  bc.t  the  juxta-position  of  phenomena,  yet  in  the 
other,  he  felt  compelled  to  uphold  the  notion  of  an  invisible 
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power,  under  the  name  of  a  law  invariably  executing  itself.  Thus 
it  seems  impossible  to  reconcile  the  two  theories  ;  and  his  phi¬ 
losophy,  in  the  one  case  or  the  other,  becomes  wortliless.  To  us 
it  appears  utterly  inconsistent,  to  say,  we  have,  and  can  have,  no 
idea  of  any  «  priori  power  in  causes,  or  necessary  connexion 
between  them  and  their  effects,  and  yet  to  say  that  every  known 
and  obsened  cause  and  effect  is  under  a  law  of  universal  and 
absolute  necessity. 

Upon  his  theory  of  causation  itself  we  shall  now  offer  a  few 
observations.  The  subject,  though  treated  by  him  in  a  very  con¬ 
fused  manner,  may  be  divided  into  two  bninches ;  the  first  is  an 
attempt  to  analyse  the  idea  of  causation,  in  which  he  concludes 
that  antecedents  and  sequents  arc  the  total  both  of  our  idea  and  of 
the  thing  itself ; — the  second  is  an  argument  to  show,  that  we  ac¬ 
quire  the  idea  of  causation  exclusively  by  experience  and  obser¬ 
vation,  and  that,  consequently,  it  falls  under  the  law  of  associ¬ 
ation  of  ideas.  Of  the  first  part  of  this  theory,  as  opposed  to 
the  notion  of  active  power,  so  strenuously  maintained  by  Reid, 
and  backed  by  Stewart,  it  may  be  sufficient  here  to  say,  that 
while  Hume  challenges  the  production  or  proof  of  any  pow'er  or 
of  anv  relation  between  cause  and  effect,  beyond  that  of  in- 
variable  juxtaposition  ;  his  opponents,  on  the  other  hand,  insist, 
that  our  notion  of  cause  and  effect  is  not  exhausted  by  his  ex- 
planation,  and  can  never  find  its  equivalent  in  the  mere  relation 
of  time  expressed  by  antecedence  and  sequence.  The  contro¬ 
versy  between  these  opposing  philosophers  seems  to  be  reduced 
to  this  issue ;  the  one  side  challenges  the  proof  that  there  is 
anything  more,  and  the  other  side  defies  the  proof  that  there  is 
nothing  more  than  the  alleged  antecedence  and  sequence.  For 
our  own  part  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  this  portion  of 
Hume’s  theory  when  elucidated  fully,  and  corrected,  as  it  is, 
very  ably,  by  Dr.  Brown,  and  as  perhaps  its  author  would  have 
improved  it,  does  sufficiently  explain,  if  not  the  absolute  reality 
of  causation,  yet  all  our  knowledge,  and  perhaps  all  that  can  be 
logically  said  to  be  contained  in  our  idea  of  it. 

The  other  branch  of  Hume’s  theory  respecting  the  manner  in 
which  the  idea  is  first  formed,  is,  we  conceive,  mueh  more  open 
to  formidable  objection.  It  cannot  be  by  the  law  of  association, 
nor  by  experience  of  rejKjated  instances,  that  we  come  to  form 
the  notion  of  one  thing  being  a  cause  and  another  the  effect. 
Mr.  Hume’s  exposition  of  his  doctrine  is  given  in  the  following 
extract ; — 

*  Every  idea  is  copied  from  some  preceding  impression  or  senti- 
;  and  where  we  cannot  find  any  impression,  we  may  be  certain 
UjHt  (here  is  no  idea.  In  all  single  instances  of  the  operation  of 
bodies  or  minds,  there  is  nothing  that  produces  any  impression,  nor* 
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contequeiilly  can  sugj^st  any  idea  of  pow'er  or  neressary  connexion. 
Uul  when  many  uniform  instances  appear,  and  the  same  object  is 
always  followed  by  the  same  event,  we  then  begin  to  entertain  the 
notion  of  cause  and  connexion.  We  then  feel  a  new  sentiment  or 
impression,  to  wit,  a  customary  connexion  in  the  thought  or  imagi¬ 
nation  between  one  object  and  its  usual  attendant ;  and  this  senti> 
meat  is  the  original  of  that  idea  which  we  seek  for  For  as  this  idea 
arises  from  a  number  of  similar  instances,  and  not  from  any  single 
instance,  it  must  arise  from  that  circumstance  in  which  the  number 
of  instances  differ  from  every  individual  instance  But  (his  customary 
connexion  or  transition  of  the  imagination  is  the  only  circumstance 
in  which  they  differ.  In  every  other  particular  they  are  alike.’ — 
Inquiry  concerning  Human  Understanding ^  sec.  VI I. 

Several  parts  of  this  paragraph  are  as  false,  in  point  of  fact,  as 
the  whole  is  fallacious  in  respc^ct  of  reasoning.  Let  us  take  the 
very  first  sentence  : — ‘  Every  idea  is  copied  from  some  preceding 
impression  or  sentiment.'  How  then  can  first  ideas  and  first 
impressions  of  all  the  different  classes  he  accounted  for?  If 
every  idea  is  copied  from  a  preceding  one,  then  let  us  know 
after  what  copy  our  first  idea  was  formed  ?  The  doctrine  is 
either  nonsense,  or  it  presupposes  innate  ideas.  Ihit  no  philoso¬ 
phy  ever  preclnded  more  eftcctually  and  completely  that  notion 
than  Mr.  Hume's.  If,  then,  we  have  no  innate  ideas,  the  first 
we  ever  gainwi  can  he  a  copy  of  no  jirior  one ;  and  till  we  liave 
at  least  one  idea  fixed  and  formed  distinctly  in  the  mind,  per¬ 
fectly  independent  of  every  other  idea,  it  would  he  impossible, 
upon  Mr.  Hume's  showing,  that  we  could  ever  acquire  a  copy, 
and  consequently,  if  the  first  is  necessarily  a  copy,  we  can  have 
no  idea  at  all. 

But  let  us  proceed  to  the  next  sentence.  He  says:  ‘  In  all 
single  instances  of  the  opei*ation  of  bodies  or  minds,  there  is 
nothing  that  prcMluces  any  impression,  nor  consequently  can 
suggest  any  idea  of  power  or  necessary  connexion.  But  when 
many  uniform  instances  appear,  and  tlie  same  object  is  always 
followed  by  the  same  event,  we  then  begin  to  entertain  the 
notion  of  cause  and  connexion.'  But  if  there  were  no  intuitive 
tendency  in  the  human  mind  to  attribute  effects  to  causes,  no 
law  (Constraining  it  to  infer  a  connexion  in  the  cases  suppos(*d, 
it  would  be  exec'edingly  difiicult  to  imagine  why,  if  the  first  phe¬ 
nomenon  had  faili'd  to  produce  any  impression,  a  second,  a  third 
or  a  fourth  of  a  like  kind,  should  suggest  an  idea  for  the  first 
time,  which  could  be  a  copy  of  no  one  previously  existing,  'fhe 
very  fact,  however,  upon  wliich  Hume  rests  for  the  confirmation 
of  his  th(x»r}’,  is  false;  for  it  is  certain  beyond  dispute  that  first 
iinprt's^ions  of  phenomena,  where  antecedence  and  sequence  are 
ohNcrvccd,  suggest  the  idea  of  causation  just  as  ceitainly  as  at  the 
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second  or  the  tenth  repetition.  When  a  child  is  stung  by  a  bee 
or  a  wasp  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  if  he  perceives  the  insect 
Ht  the  point  where  the  pain  is  felt,  he  hjis  just  as  strong  an  im¬ 
pression  that  it  was  the  cause  of  his  pain,  as  he  ever  acquires 
afterwards,  though  he  may  be  stung  a  hundred  times.  It  is 
certainly  incorrect  to  say,  that  we  never  gain  the  idea  of  caus¬ 
ation  but  by  many  uniform  instances ;  for  it  is  an  idea  very 
easily  suggested  to  the  mind.  Repeated  instances  assist  us  to 
form  a  more  correct  judgment  in  any  particular  case ;  but  the 
idea  of  the  causes  of  our  sensations  is  very  nearly  synchronous, 
if  not  quite  so,  with  the  sensations  themselves,  and  is  as  clear 
and  strong  in  the  mind  of  a  child  as  it  ever  becomes  in  future 
life.  The  philosophy  of  Ilume  would  go  to  prove  that  children, 
whose  iniprcssious  arc  all  new,  of  every  kind,  and  of  which  there 
must  be,  in  every  case,  a  first,  could  in  no  case  have  any  idea 
whatever  of  causes  and  ettects  till  they  had  experienced  many 
impressions,  ‘  for  only  then,’  he  says,  '  do  we  beyin  to  entertaiu 
the  notion  of  cause  and  connexion.’  On  the  other  hand,  the 
tendency  of  the  huinau  mind  is  to  too  sudden  and  too  implicit 
a  conclusion  of  such  cause  and  connexion,  before  repeated  in¬ 
stances  have  furnished  grounds  for  judging  correctly  in  all  eases. 
The  first  exercises  of  thought  in  children  show'  that  their  errors 
do  not  arise  from  their  disconnecting  effects  from  causes,  or 
from  the  total  absence  of  all  notion  of  causation  from  their 
minds,  when  phenomena  arc  contiguous  in  time  and  place,  but 
in  the  too  Inisty  and  prompt  application  of  that  idea  to  mere 
juxta- position,  and  the  too  great  proncucss  to  infer  causation  on 
first  impressions  without  waiting  for  experience.  The  first  taste 
of  anything  bitter  or  sweet  as  certainly  suggests  to  the  child, 
that  the  thing  put  into  his  mouth  was  the  cause  of  his  pleasant 
or  unpleasant  sensation, .  as  any  number  of  repetitions  can  do. 
II  is  ejection  of  the  thing  that  caused  the  sensation  of  bitterness, 
and  his  reluctance  ever  again  to  admit  the  same  thing  to  his 
mouth,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  his  eagerness  after  the  same 
object  as  produced  the  sensation  of  sweetness  the  first  time, 
would  be  sufficient  to  convince  any  one,  that  the  idea  of  causation 
is  suggested  on  first  impressions,  w'hether  correctly  or  incorrectly 
18  not  of  the  slightest  moment,  for  every  thing  depends  upon 
the  question  whether  we  gain  the  idea  intuitively  or  according 
to  Mr.  Hume’s  doctrine,  by  the  law  of  association.  To  us  it 
Hpjiears,  that  if  the  idea  in  question  does  not  come  with  the  first 
impression,  it  cannot  be  produced  by  any  repetitions  of  similar 
impressions ;  for  there  can  be  nothing  in  the  second  more  than 
there  was  in  the  first,  nor  in  the  third  more  than  there  was  in 
the  second,  to  suggest  any  additional  idea  which  could  find 
previously  no  copy  in  the  mind.  Mr.  Hume’s  theory  seems  to 
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omit  or  overlook  the  fact  of  our  necessary,  irnplicit,  belief  in  the 
information  conveyed  by  our  senses.  Our  intuitive  confidence 
in  the  truth  of  these  sensations  is  the  basis  of  that  reasoninor 
upon  them,  which,  from  observed  contiguity  in  time  and  place, 
leads  us  to  refer  internal  sensations  to  their  external  causes. 
Hoth  this  intuitive  belief  in  the  truth  of  one  sensation,  and  the 
inferences,  as  to  causation,  to  which  our  reasoning  propensity 
leads  us,  arc  ultimate  laws  of  our  constitution,  which  no  philoso¬ 
phy  can  ever  set  aside  or  alter,  though  it  may  assist  in  regu- 
lating  and  correcting  the  conclusions  which  are  formed  in  |>ar- 
ticular  instances.  The  idea  of  causation  seems  to  be  the  im¬ 
mediate  and  natural  result  of  that  reasoning  which  folloM's  upon 
the  obser\xd  connexion  between  an  external  object  and  an  in¬ 
ternal  impression,  which  the  very  first  instance  or  experience  of 
their  conjunction  suggests  to  the  mind.  The  reasoning  into 
which  the  mind  enters  upon  any  specific  case,  is  the  application 
of  the  axiom  arising  from  the  very  laws  of  our  mental  nature, 
that  every  phenomenon  must  have  a  cause, and  that  every  observed 
change  is  produced  by  something.  That  something  in  each  case 
flic  mind  intuitively  finds,  or  believes  itself  to  find,  in  that 
object  which  it  i>erccives  to  be  contiguous  to  the  effect ;  and 
hence  its  inference  or  conception  which  makes  out  the  whole 
doctrine  of  causation,  that  similar  antecedents  under  similar 
circumstances  will  always  be  followed  by  like  consecpiences. 
This  idea  of  causation  does  certainly  not  require  repeated  in¬ 
stances  to  give  it  birth,  though  it  may  require  them  to  correct 
and  establish  confidence  in  it. 

Mr.  I  lumens  antipathy  to  received  opinions  upon  all  funda¬ 
mental  subjects,  and  his  determination  to  invalidate  them, 
seem  to  have  seduced  him  into  those  sweeping  generalizations, 
by  which  he  thought  to  make  short  work  both  with  natural  and 
it'vealtMl  religion.  Thus,  in  his  *  Dialogues  on  natural  religion,' 
he  constructs  an  argument  which  he  believed  would  for  ever 
preclude  all  attempts  to  demonstrate  the  existence  of  a  D(*ity, 
bi'cause,  if  valid,  it  would  reach  the  high  point  of  showing,  that 
the  l>eing  of  a  (lod  was  a  thing  impossible  to  be  proved.  In 
like  manner,  in  reference  to  revealed  religion,  he  had,  as  he 
believed,  proved,  in  another  part  of  his  writings,  that  its  chief 
evidence  resulting  from  miracles,  under  which  term  he  en¬ 
deavours  to  bring  propheey,  would  be  entirely  subverted  by  that 
inp'nious  argument  which  he  had  constructed  to  show',  that 
miracles  never  could,  by  any  amount  of  testimony,  become 
cre<liblc.  He  imagined,  moreover,  that  he  had  effectually 
closed  the  doi>r  against  the  d  posteriori  argument  for  the  being 
of  a  (fod,  because  nothing  could  be  inferred  of  necessary  con¬ 
nection  hotween  cause  and  effect ;  and  farther,  because  the 
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exclusion  of  invisible  power  from  our  notion  of  causes,  seemed 
to  exclude  any  inference  from  natural  eftects  and  causes  to  the 
existence  of  any  supreme  being  sustjiining  the  whole.  Moreover, 
the  entire  tendency  of  his  ethical  theory  went  to  depreciate 
the  virtues,  and  elevate  the  vices,  by  bringing  both  to  a  much 
nearer  equality  than  any  other  moral  philosopher.  It  has  been 
confessed,  even  by  favourable  and  partial  commentators,  that  he 
haj>  unquestionabiy  been  ranch  too  lenient  and  palliative  towards 
many  vices  which  he  is  constrained  to  acknowledge  are  hostile 
to  social  happiness,  and  ill  assorted  with  his  favourite  theory  of 
general  utility.  The  same  tendency  to  reduce  all  mankind  to  a 
common  level  is  observable  in  his  great  historical  work.  He  is 
cold  and  unini passioned  towards  all  the  inspirations  of  patriotism, 
liberty,  and  heroism ;  labours  hard  to  sully  their  glory ;  and  is 
equally  artful  and  assiduous  to  extenuate  the  worst  of  characters, 
and  whitewash  their  crimes,  that  he  may  sustain  his  favourite 
theory  of  moral  equality. 

Upon  his  vaunted  argument  against  the  proof  of  an  intelligent 
first  cause,  which  has  so  greatly  tended  to  sustain  atheism  in 
8|)eculative  minds,  and  which  has  been  so  generally  acquiesced 
in  by  philosophers,  we  shall  present  a  passage  from  a  work  ' 
which  was  some  months  ago  introduced  to  our  readers. 

In  part  IX.  of  his  dialogues  concerning  natural  religion,  he 
says,  *  I  shall  begin  with  observing,  that  there  is  an  evident 
absurdity  in  pretending  to  demonstrate  a  matter  of  fact,  or  to 
prove  it  by  any  arguments  d /priori.  Nothing  is  demonstrable, 
unless  the  contrary  implies  a  contradiction.  Whatever  we 
conceive  as  existent,  we  can  also  conceive  as  non-existent. 
There  is  nothing,  therefore,  whose  non-existence  implies  a 
contradiction.  Consequently,  there  is  no  being  whose  existence 
18  demonstrable.  I  propose  this  argument  as  entirely  decisive, 
and  am  willing  to  rest  the  whole  controversy  upon  it.^ 

‘  It  may  be  remarked,  that  since  Mr.  Hume  rests  the  whole 
controversy  upon  that  argument,  our  atheists  may  be  thoroughly 
assured,  that  if  it  turn  out  to  be  the  very  reverse  of  clear  and 
satisfactory,  his  cause  is  a  mighty  bad  one.  ‘There  is,^  sa^s 
Mr.  Hume,  ‘  an  evident  absurdity  in  pretending  to  demonstrate 
a  matter  of  fact,  or  to  prove  it  by  any  arguments  a  priori.* 
Because  Mr.  Hume  has  said  so,  many  take  the  existence  of  the 
absurdity  for  panted,  who,  perhaps,  have  never  seriously 
weighed  the  evidence  of  its  reality.  The  sceptical  argument 
against  any  a  priori  argument  for  any  matter  of  fact,  is  happily 
yeiy  easily  answered.  And  for  the  reason  already  brought  out, 
if  it  can  but  be  shown,  that  it  is  weak  and  most  unsatisfactory, 
we  have  his  authority  for  the  good  sense  there  is  in  pretending 
to  demonstrate  at  least  one  matter  of  fact. 

He  opens  his  argument  in  the  follow  ing  manner. — ‘  Nothing 
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is  demonstrable,  unless  the  contrary  implies  a  contradiction. 
Nothing  that  is  distinctly  conceivable  implies  a  contnidiction.' 
Doth  these  propositions  are  granted,  to  the  fullest  extent.  But 
tliat  which  follows, — '  Whatever  we  conceive  as  eonstenty  we  van 
also  conceive  as  non  existent*  is  most  completely  to  be  denied. 

'  I  demand  of  any  one  to  remove  any  part  of  pure  space  from 
another,  with  which  it  is  conuected,  even  so  much  as  in  thought, 

I  would  fain  meet  with  that  thinking  man,  that  can,  in  his 
thought,  set  any  bounds  to  space,  more  tliai»  he  can  to  duration  ; 
or,  by  thinking,  hope  to  arrive  at  the  end  of  either.^ — Locke. 

*  As  the  order  of  the  parts  of  time  is  immutable,  so  also  is  tlie 
order  of  the  parts  of  space.  To  remove  these  from  their  places, 
were  (as  I  may  say)  to  remove  them  from  ihemselvc's.^ — Seu'ton's 
Princip.  *  He  that  can  suppose  eternity  and  immensity  removed 
out  of  the  universe,  may,  if  he  pleases,  as  easily  remove  the 
relation  of  equality  between  twice  two  and  four.' — Dr.  S.  Clarke. 
(Similar  extracts  are  given  from  Butler's  ‘  Amdogy,'  Dr.  1.  Watts. 
President  Kdwards,  Dr.  lieid,  and  Dugald  Stewart.  The  author 
then  proceeds)  ‘  Now  here  we  have,  just  by  way  of  specimen, 
eight  individuals  of  the  utmost  venicity  and  intelligence,  assert¬ 
ing,  in  express  terms,  or  in  terms  from  which  the  infcrtmcc  is 
necessary,  that  they  cannot  conceive  the  non-existence  of  space. 
To  add  any  thing  to  the  foregoing  authorities  were  perhaps 
superfluous.  They  are  clear  and  satisfactor}’.  Mr.  Hume, 
therefore,  is  entirely  wrong  in  appealing  to  our  mental  consti¬ 
tution,  when  he  says,  ‘  Whaterei^  we  conceive  as  existent,  we  can 
also  conceive  as  non-existent*  We  cannot  conceive  space  as 
non-existent.  His  pwposition,  therefore,  must  undergo  this 
modification,  at  least, — whatever,  with  the  exception  of  space, 
we  conceive  to  exist,  we  can  also  conceive  not  to  exist.  The 
conclusion  from  his  argument, — *  consequently,  there  is  no 
being  wliosc  existence  is  demonstnible,' — must,  therefore,  be 
limited  to  this  extent,  if  no  farther, — consequently  there  is  no 
being,  except  space,  or,  if  space  be  not  a  being,  the  being  w  hich 
it  necessarily  supposes,  whose  existence  is  demonstrable.  Now, 
as  that  exhibition  of  the  a  priori  argument  for  the  being  of  a 
Deity,  w'hich  we  are  concerned  to  defend,  lays  hold  on  space  as 
its  foundation  or  groundwork ;  if  infinite  space  be  a  property,  or 
mode  of  existence,  as  theologians  express  themselves,  of  a 
supreme  mind,  then,  unless  we  cannot  ascend  from  the  property 
to  the  substance  invested  with  it,  the  being  of  a  supreme  mind 
is  a  thing  demonstrable,  is  a  necessary  truth,  our  atheist  himself 
being  judge.  What  has  now  become  of  Mr.  Hume's  argument 
against  any  h  priori  argument  for  any  matter  of  fact  ?  It  has 
turned  out  to  be,  indeed,  the  farthest  thing  possible  from  being 
clear  and  satisfactory.' ♦ 

•  Gillespie's  Necessary  Existence  of  God. 
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^Ve  shall  now  advert  briefly  to  the  celebrated  argument 
Rgaiust  the  belief  of  miracles.  This  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
instances  in  all  his  works,  of  his  propensity  to  form  those  sweeping 
generalizations  to  which  we  have  before  alluded,  and  which,  in 
so  many  iustances,  notwithstanding  his  preeminent  subtlety, 
have  been  shown  to  be  rash,  and  deficient  in  philosophical 
precision  and  comprehensiveness,  llis  argument  sets  out  with 
an  attempt,  most  obviously  dishonest,  to  show  that  it  is 
sanctioned  by  the  authority  of  the  eminent  Archbishop  Tillotson, 
who,  iu  his  reasoning  j: gainst  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation, 
insists,  that  the  evidence  of  our  senses  can  never  be  destroyed  by 
the  evidence  of  testimony.  But  Hume  failed  to  point  out,  that 
the  conflicting  proofs  must,  according  to  Dr.  Tillotson’s  argument, 
both  relate  to  the  same  matter  of  fact, — that  is  to  say,  in  a  given 
case,  if  the  evidence  of  our  senses  be  on  one  side,  and  testimony 
be  offered  against  that  evidence,  we  must  conclude  that  the 
evidence  of  our  senses  is  stronger  than  the  evidence  of  testimony. 
But  the  argument  of  Mr.  Hume  against  the  belief  of  miracles, 
is  in  no  respect  parallel  to  this.  That  argument  may  be  described 
iu  substance  as  follow  s :  that  a  miracle  being  contrary  to  the 
usual  course  of  nature,  and  opposed  to  universal  experience,  no 
testimony  whatever  can  make  it  credible.  But  it  is  to  be 
observed,  that  iu  the  case  of  any  specific  miracle  for  which 
testimony  is  offered,  it  is  pre-supposed  that  there  is  no  evidence 
whatever  before  our  senses  on  that  particular  fact,  and  no 
counter  testimony  to  invalidate  that  which  is  supposed  to  be  in 
its  favour.  The  argument  constructed  upon  general  experience 
no  doubt  grew  out  of  Mr.  Hume’s  doctrine  of  causation,  and 
his  deep-rooted  notion  of  eternal  necessity,  which  admitted  of 
no  voluntary  exercise  of  pow  er,  and  seemed  to  preclude  all  idea 
of  novel  causes  and  unique  effects.  On  the  other  hand,  it  seems 
to  have  struck  him,  that  the  possible  falseness  of  human 
testimony  supplied  a  good  background  to  throw  into  full  light 
the  argument,  that  the  course  of  nature  is  necessary  and  in¬ 
variable.  The  conclusion  appeared  tempting,  that  a  miracle 
which  is  supposed  to  be  an  interruption  of  this  necessary  law'  of 
cause  and  effect,  is  the  introduction  of  an  entirely  new  cause,  and 
can  therefore  never  take  place.  Hence  the  man  who  was  so 
averse  to  a  priori  reasonings,  becomes  himself  their  patron, 
by  adopting  an  argument,  a  priori,  against  the  possibility  of 
proving  a  miracle. 

The  worst  part,  however,  of  his  essay  upon  this  subject,  is  the 
half-apologizing,  half-sneering  manner  in  which  he  alludes  to 
the  bearing  of  his  argument  upon  Christianity.  It  is  hard  to 
wnceive  that  he  could  persuade  himself  into  the  belief,  that  the 
hypocrisy  of  the  following  sentences  would  not  be  transparent : 
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*  Our  most  holy  relipiou  is  foimded  on  faith,  not  on  reason ;  and 
it  is  a  sure  method  of  exposing  it,  to  put  it  to  such  a  trial  as  it 
is  by  no  means  fitted  to  endure;'— and  again,  ‘as  if  the 
testinioiiy  of  man  could  ever  be  put  in  the  balance  with  that 
of  Ood  "himself,  who  conducted  the  pen  of  the  inspired 
writers/ 

U  has  been  well  remarked  by  the  author  of  the  present  life, 
that  *  the  leading  principle  of  this  theory  is,  in  coulormity  with 
its  auUior's  law  of  cause  and  eftect,  that  where  once  our  exjie- 
rieucc  has  taught  us  that  two  things  follow  each  other  as  cause 
and  effect,  by  an  unvarying  setjuence,  if  we  hear  of  an  instance 
in  which  this  has  not  been  the  case,  we  ought  to  doubt  the  truth 
of  the  narrative.  In  other  words,  if  we  are  told  of  some  circum¬ 
stance  having  taken  place  out  of  the  usual  order  of  nature,  we 
ought  not  to  believe  it;  because  the  circumstance  of  the  narrator 
having  been  deceived,  or  of  his  designedly  telling  a  falsehood,  is 
more  probable  than  an  event  contradictory  to  all  previous 
authenticated  experience.  It  is  a  rule  for  marking  the  boundary 
and  proper  application  of  the  inductive  system,  and  one  that  is 
highly  serviceable  to  scienec.  ihit,  in  applying  it  to  use,  we 
must  not  be  led  away  by  the  narrow  application,  in  common 
conversation,  of  the  word  experience.  There  is  the  experience 
of  the  common  workman,  and  there  is  the  experience  of  the 
philosopher.  There  is  that  observation  of  phenomena  which 
makes  a  ditcher  know'  that  the  difficulty  of  pulling  out  the 
Loosened  stone  with  a  mattock,  indicates  it  to  be  so  many  inches 
thick  ;  and  that  observation,  fully  as  sure,  w  hich  shews  the 
geologist  that  the  stratum  of  the  Penusylvanian  grauwackc  is 
upwards  of  a  hundred  miles  thick.  The  experience  and  obser¬ 
vation  of  the  husbandman  teach  him,  that  when  the  opposite 
hill  is  distinct  to  his  view*,  the  intervening  atmosphere  is  not 
charged  with  vapour ;  but  observation,  not  less  satisfactory, 
shews  the  astronomer  that  Jupiter  and  the  moon  have  around 
them  no  atmosphere  such  as  that  by  which  our  planet  is  en¬ 
veloped.  Now,  there  is  nothing  more  fully  founded  on  experi¬ 
mental  observation  than  the  fact,  that  there  was  a  time  w  hen 
the  present  order  of  the  world  was  not  in  existence.  That  there 
have  l>cen  convulsions,  such  as,  did  we  now  hear  of  their 
contemporary  occurrence,  instead  of  attesting  their  past  exist¬ 
ence  through  the  sure  course  of  observation  and  induction,  we 
would  at  once  maintaiu  to  be  impossible.  To  this,  then,  and 
this  only,  comes  the  theory  of  miracles,  that,  at  the  present  day, 
aiid  for  a  great  many  years  back,  the  accounts  that  are  given  of 
drcumstauces  having  taken  place  out  of  the  general  order  of 
nature,  are  to  be  discredited,  because  be.tween  the  two  things  to 
be  believed,  the  falsehood  of  the  narrative  is  more  likely  than 
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the  truth  of  the  occurrence.  But  the  very  means  by  which  we 
arrive  at  this  conclusion,  bring  us  to  another,  that  there  was  a 
time  to  which  the  rules  taken  from  the  present  observation  of 
the  course  of  nature  did  not  apply/  In  a  note,  the  author 
obsen’es,  ‘This  matter  seems,  on  another  occasion,  to  have 
passed  under  his  own  view.  In  the  ‘Dialogues  concerning 
Natural  Religion,'  he  makes  Philo  say,  ‘  Strong  and  almost 
incontestible  proofs  may  be  traced  over  the  whole  earth,  that 
everv  part  of  this  globe  has  continued  for  many  ages  covered 
with  water.  Although  order  were  supposed  inseparable  from 
matter,  and  inherent  in  it,  yet  may  matter  be  susceptible  of 
many  and  great  revolutions  through  the  endless  periods  of 
eternal  duration/  That  even  Hume's  argument  makes  allowance 
for  miracles  having  some  time  or  other  existed,  and  that  it  can 
only  be  urged  against  this  or  that  individual  statement  of  an 
unnatural  occurrence,  is  the  weapon  which  Campbell  wields 
with  chief  effect  in  his  admirable  dissertation/ — Life,  vol.  i., 
pp.  282,  283. 

Mr.  Burton  has  very  properly  pointed  out  the  danger  of 
being  led  astray  by  the  use  of  the  term  experience,  since  it 
admits  of  all  but  infinite  degrees,  according  to  the  observation 
of  individuals.  But  he  might  have  added,  that  its  con¬ 
tinued  extension  is  constantly  supplying  corrections  of  its  former 
information,  and  of  the  conclusions  drawn  from  it.  We  must 
be  permitted  to  add,  also,  that  there  is  a  deception  prac¬ 
tised  in  Mr.  Hume's  idea  on  which  his  whole  argument  is 
founded,  of  a  certain  and  universal  experience.  There  exists 
no  such  thing  as  human  experience  beyond  each  person's 
own  consciousness.  The  extension  of  the  idea  of  experience 
towards  universality,  that  is  the  collected  experience  of  all 
men  in  all  times  and  places,  is  an  accumulation  of  expe¬ 
riences  founded  on  testimony.  Each  one's  own  experience  may 
be  confirmed,  corrected,  or  contradicted  by  that  of  others  j  but 
then  the  individual  so  endeavouring  to  collect  the  universal 
experience  of  mankind  is  compelled  to  admit  the  credibility  of 
human  testimony.  Now  this  testimony,  with  regard  to  causes 
and  effects  which  other  men  observe,  must  be  subjected  to  the 
ordinary  rules  which  establish  our  faith  in  testimony.  But 
then  this  very  foundation  on  which  rests,  what  Hume  calls,  uni¬ 
versal  experience  is  not  the  evidence  of  our  own  senses,  but  that 
very  ^me  evidence  of  testimony  on  which  our  faith  is  claimed 
for  mmicles.  The  sceptical  philosopher  endeavoured  to  set  his 
doctrine  of  universal  experience  in  the  light  of  personal  evi¬ 
dence  from  sense,  and  so  to  overbear  and  explode  that  faith 
which  Christians  repose  in  the  testimony  afforded  to  miracles. 
His  whole  argument,  however,  de^nds  upon  the  truth  of  the 
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representation  that  our  own  experience  is  necessarily  stroiifrer 
than  any  human  testimony  oftered  to  us.  But  the  analysis  of 
the  argument  sliows,  that  the  notion  of  universal  exj>cricuce 
itself  rests  u|K)u  the  foundation  of  human  testimony.  Tlie 
attempt,  therefore,  to  close  the  door  against  human  testimony 
in  the  case  of  miracles  is  obviously  unfair,  and  must  necessarily 
fall  to  the  ground.  As  long  as  human  testimony  is  clear  anil 
unimpc^achablc,  and  is  rebutted  by  no  testimony,  in  tlie  par¬ 
ticular  case,  from  our  own  personal  experience,  it  must  be  as 
valid  in  proring  a  strange  as  in  proving  a  common  event.  Mr. 
Hume  has  shown  no  good  reason  why  testimony  should  be  n 
sutlicient  ground  for  his  notion  of  universal  experience — and  an 
insufficient  ground  for  the  Christianas  faitli  in  miracles.  No 
argument  can  set  that  evidence  aside,  but  that  which  goes  to  a 
direct  invalidation  of  the  testimony  in*  each  particular  case. 
We  must  conclude  that  Mr.  Hume  employed  his  notion  of  uni¬ 
versal  experience  against  the  force  of  testimony  either  dis¬ 
honestly,  or  with  a  complete  oversight  of  the  identity,  of  its 
basis  with  the  basis  of  belief  in  miracles. 

At  the  same  time  we  fully  admit,  and  lay  it  down  as  a  distinct 
priuoiple,  that  just  in  proportion  to  the  singularity  and  appa¬ 
rent  improbability,  or  even  impossibility,  of  the  fact  testified, 
ought  to  be  the  strength,  abundance  and  clearness  of  the  testi¬ 
mony  adduced  in  its  support.  The  fiicnds  of  revelation  have 
never  been  unwilling  that  the  testimony  for  the  sacred  minicles 
should  be  examined  with  the  utmost  severity,  and  that  no  fair 
means  of  testing  its  credibility  should  be  overlooked.  Our 
controversy  with  such' objectors  as  Mr.  11  nine  and  his  followers 
is,  not  that  they  subject  the  testimony  of  the  witnesses  to  too 
searching  a  test,  but  that  theypresume  to  say,  no  testimony  what¬ 
ever  can  establish  a  miracle,  and  so  supersede  all  examination, 
by  setting  up  their  supposed  universal  experience  against  testi¬ 
mony,  when,  as  we  have  shown,  their  notion  of  experience  is 
itself  only  a  collection  of  testimonies.  The  w  hole  argument  is 
reducible  to  this, — a  witness  is  credible,  yea,  all  witnesses  are 
credible,  when  they  sjicak  in  conformation  of  my  ow  n  experi¬ 
ence',  but  unworthy  of  credit  when  they  testify  to  anything 
which  surpasses  it. 

But  we  must  dismiss  the  subject,  having  already  trespassed 
upon  the  attention  of  dur  readers  beyond  our  usual  limits,  and 
we  fear  with  discussions  which  too  many  will  deem  dry  and 
uninteresting,  though  others  may  attach  to  them  no  inconsider¬ 
able  importance. 

Of  Mr.  Burton’s  *  Life  of  Mr.  Hume’  we  can  say,  that  it  is 
the  mc^t^  complete  and  the  best  written  that  has  yet  appeared 
in  a  distinct  form,  and  with  advantages  which  no  previous 
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bio*nT4pher  of  Hume  has  enjoyed.  The  author  might  have 
indulgiMl  in  comment  further  than  he  has  done ;  but  what  he 
has  said  by  way  of  disquisition  upon  any  of  the  multifarious 
topics  that  arise,  is  generally  well  said ;  and,  upon  the  whole, 
we  can  commend  his  work  as  a  piece  of  excellent  and  interest¬ 
ing  biography. 


Art.  V. — Scotland,  its  Faith  and  its  Features ;  or,  a  Visit  to  Blair 

Athol.  By  the  Rev.  Francis  Trench.  In  2  vols.  London: 

R.  Bentley. 

To  the  imagination  it  presents  a  pleasing  picture  of  antiquated 
comfort,  to  realize  a  gentleman  and  his  lady  starting  together 
in  a  pony  chaise  on  a  long  journey  through  a  pleasant,  and  to 
them, an  unknown  country.  Let  them  be  supposed  to  have  plenty 
of  leisure,  plenty  of  money,  plenty  of  introductions  to  agreeable 
friends,  and  w  ithal,  a  fair  proportion  of  the  love  of  nature  and 
the  love  of  each  other,  and  we  confess  that  we  could  envy  them 
such  a  trip.  The  steam-engines  of  the  rail-roads  may  puff  away 
as  they  please,  as  if  in  self-admiration,  or  pant,  as  with  excessive 
exertion,  to  hasten  to  their  destined  goal ; — give  us,  we  say,  at 
least  occasionally,  the  time  and  the  means  for  a  good  old  Eng¬ 
lish  way  of  proceeding  over  hill  and  dale,  with  a  companionship 
to  stimulate  our  intellect,  and  to  sympathize  with  our  obser¬ 
vations.  Let  us  start  on  a  bright  summer  morning — not  exactly 
in  the  sultry  season,  and  not  without  the  grateful  interchanges 
of  sun  and  cloud — nay,  even  if  you  will,  of  fitful  showers  to 
refresh  the  face  of  nature,  and  teach  us,  by  little  temporary  in¬ 
conveniences,  the  more  to  relish  the  felicities  of  our  lot ; — let  us 
have  British  hearts  within,  and  British  landscapes  without ; — 
pod  roads,  well-fed  animals,  a  strong-built  vehicle,  comfortable 
inns,  and  the  et  cetera  of  our  country's  accommodation,  and  we 
shall  be  quite  willing  to  pass  at  right  angles  from  the  noisy  train, 
nor  hear  its  ominous  whistle  for  a  month. 

It  is  not,  however,  for  mere  amusement  that  the  man  of  property, 
and  especially  the  clergyman,  like  our  author,  should  travel. 
While  pursuing  enjoyment  or  gaining  health,  it  is  wise  to 
^her  information,  and  then  to  communicate  it  to  others.  Mr.' 
Trench  has  acted  on  this  principle :  he  has  made  pleasure  sub¬ 
servient  to  usefulness,  and  knowledge  to  religion ;  and  although 
there  be  a  certain  degree  of  superficiality  pervading  the  whole, 
which  often  prompts  rather  than  satisfies  inquiry,  we  thank  him 
for  his  not  unpleasing  or  unprofitable  volume. 

At  Kendal,  whither  our  author  had  proceeded  by  leisurely- 
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stRgcs  from  bis  home  on  the  coast  of  Hampshire^  he  fell  in  with 
•ome  railroad  men,  and  we  cannot  forbear  citing  his  account  of 
them  as  tmly  descriptive,  and  especially  ^  pointing  out  the 
methods  which  piety  may  adopt  for  their  spiritual  benefit. 


*  A  vast  number  of  railroad  men  were  loitering  about  the  streets, 
telling  their  avocation  by  their  mien,  dress,  and  general  appearance, 
in  a  way  that  cannot  be  mistaken  by  any  one  who  has  lived  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  their  work,  or  at  all  events  observed  them  with  any 
degree  of  interest  and  attention.  Exactly  as  I  remember  them  stand- 
ing  in  groups,  or  slowly  strolling  about  the  streets  of  Heading,  alter 
their  day's  work  was  done,  so  I  found  them  at  Kendal  this  evening, 
telling  at  once  the  nature  of  their  avocation  by  their  clay-colouied 
garments,  their  strong  bodily  development,  and  their  independent 
taring  My  present  notice  of  their  dress  recalls  to  my  memory 
some  particulars  of  their  peculiar  tastes,  on  this  subject,  as  indulged 
in  on  holidays  and  Sundays.  Then,  in  many  instances,  their  costume 
is  very  handsome,  and  no  small  sums  are  expended  upon  it.  I  have 
seen  them  clad  in  coats  of  the  finest  broad  cloth,  and  of  such  copious 
dimensions  that  they  would  certainly  have  made  two  garments  of  the 
same  kind  for  many  a  slim  young  gentleman.  Their  tailor’s  bill 
must  of  course  have  been  in  accordance  with  the  size  of  the  garment. 
To  this  was  oflen  added  a  velvet  waistcoat,  figured,  of  red,  or  some 
other  brilliant  colour,  adorned  with  hanging  buttons  of  equally  showy 
pattern.  Nor  must  1  forget  the  corduroys  and  highly  polished  laced 
boots.  The  dress  of  their  wives,  too,  was  sometimes  of  a  costly  and 
showy  description ;  and  altogether  there  was  something  very  peculiar 
in  the  appearance  of  one  of  these  high-dressed  labouring  men,  ac¬ 
companied  by  his  wife  to  church,  especially  when  coming  for  the 
baptism  of  a  child,  or  on  any  other  marked  incident  in  their  lives. 

*  I  have  also  alluded  already  to  their  physical  strength.  The  arm 
of  a  robust  railroad  man  is  quite  an  extraordinary  spectacle.  I  do 
not  exaggerate  in  saying,  that  I  have  seen  it  twice  the  size  of  an 
ordinary  labourer.  1  have  sat  among  them  reading  and  explaining 
the  Scriptures,  while  nine  or  ten  of  them,  as  hearers,  were  arranged 
on  a  bench  in  a  line  close  before  me,  and  I  have  more  than  once 
found  my  attention  wandering  from  my  subject,  and  fixed  with  asto¬ 
nishment  on  the  gigantic  size  of  their  limbs,  as  developed  by  mus¬ 
cular  exertion,  among  men  qualified  by  constitution  to  bear  it. 

*  As  to  their  independent  mien,  I  have  only  one  remark  to  make 
here,  which  is,  that  I  would  earnestly  recommend  to  all  ministers 
and  others,  interested  in  their  spiritual  and  moral  welfare,  and  de¬ 
sirous  '  to  have  fruit  among  them  even  as  among  others,’  not  to  mis¬ 
take  it  for  insolence  or  repulsiveness ;  nor  at  all  to  suppose  that  they 
are  less  susceptible  of  kindness  and  attention  than  others,  engaged 
in  hard  and  rough  toil,  and  removed  from  all  influences  of  a  soften¬ 
ing  and  ameliorating  character.  Just  let  it  be  proved  to  them  that 
you  have  their  interest  at  heart,  by  attention  to  some  of  their  number 
in  cases  of  sickness,  or  any  circumstances  where  sympathy  can  be 
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shown.  Just  let  them  be  addressed  in  plain,  hearty,  friendly,  short, 
significant  language,  and  not  in  a  cold  essay-like  style.  Just  let 
them  be  treated  as  if  you  knew  somewhat  of  their  temptations,  their 
dithculties,  and  of  their  obstacles  in  the  pursuit  of  a  godly  life — 
gregarious  way-farers  as  they  are — and  you  will  awaken  their  inte¬ 
rest _ you  will  gain  their  affection ;  you  will,  by  God's  blessing,  be 

instrumental  in  turning  them  also,  like  any  other  class,  from  the 
error  of  their  ways,  and  in  leading  them  to  serve  God  through 
Jesus  Christ,  our  one  common  Lord.' 

The  principle  involved  in  the  above  is  alike  applicable  to  per¬ 
sons  of  every  order  in  society,  and  to  Christian  ministrations  in 
every  place : — ‘  Just  let  it  be  proved  to  them  that  you  have  their 
interest  at  heart.’  There  is  no  condition  of  life  in  which  we  are 
not  affected  by  evidences  of  the  interest  which  others  take  in  us. 
It  belongs  to  the  very  constitution  of  our  nature  to  feel  it  and  be 
influenced  by  it.  We  may  admire  the  statue,  full  of  fair  propor¬ 
tions  and  beauty,  as  chiselled  by  some  master  hand,  but  we  want 
the  power  of  speech,  and  the  heart,  to  give  it  the  deepest  charac¬ 
ter,  to  connect  it  with  ourselves,  and  to  awaken  into  life  and 
action  the  vivid  sensibilities  of  our  own  mind.  The  link  that 
binds  must  be  human;  the  power  which  imparts  a  permanent 
influence  must  be  founded  on  the  principles  of  our  common 
nature,  for  the  heart  of  stone  in  one  cannot  impress  the  heart 
of  flesh  in  another ;  love  generates  love,  and  by  its  soft  but  in¬ 
visible  influences  opens  the  ear  to  hear,  and  tends  to  make 
obduracy  itself  susceptible.  Had  we  space  to  expand  and  illus¬ 
trate  this  thought,  it  would  soon  be  perceived  how  applicable  it 
is,  not  only  to  common  intercourse,  but  especially  to  public 
instruction.  But  we  must  return  to  our  author,  and  introduce 
part  of  the  note  which  occurs  on  the  pages  of  the  preceding 
narrative. 

*  A  vast  number  of  railroad  men  were  assembled  for  some  time  at 
Reading  for  carrying  on  their  work  in  that  neighbourhood.  Very 
few  of  them  appeared  in  church,  and  their  conduct,  on  the  whole, 
was  undoubtedly  of  a  very  ungodly  and  dissolute  character.  Some 
of  my  valued  clerical  friends  of  the  town,  in  conjunction  with  myself, 

adopted  certain  measures  towards  their  spiritual  welfare . 

During  the  progress  of  these  measures  I  went  along  the  line  one 
evening  to  meet  the  men  on  their  return  from  work,  in  company  with 
two  of  my  brethren,  our  object  being  to  address  all  who  would  listen 
to  us,  whether  singly,  or  whether  in  small  parties,  on  the  subject  of 

their  souls .  My  friends  were  soon  engaged  in  the  good 

^ork,  addressing  little  groups  of  listeners  who  quickly  gathered 
around  them.  I  went  onwards  towards  the  place  where  the  main 
body  was  usually  collected  to  receive  their  wages  on  that  evening  of 
the  week ;  and  all  at  once,  on  turning  the  corner  of  a  hedge,  found 
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myself  unexpectedly  among  a  crowd  of  the  workmen,  of  above  two 
hundred  in  number,  who,  in  consequence  of  a  slight  shower,  had 
collected  under  the  shelter  of  some  trees.  I  was  in  a  certain  decree 
known  to  some  of  them,  and  they  immediately  collected  in  a  circle 
round  me ;  many  of  them  asking  me  what  I  wanted  among  them ; 
some  of  them  charging  me  with  being  a  character  very  unpopular 
with  them,  that  is,  a  teetotaller,  and  others  with  being  a  ranter,  mix¬ 
ing  with  their  observations  oaths,  threats,  and  no  slight  share  of 
ridicule.  *  What  dp  you  come  among  us  for?*  *  Don't  you  know 
that  we  are  like  a  set  of  wild  horses,  who  wouldn’t  mind  knocking 
your  brains  out  ?’  or,  *  We  don’t  care  for  such  chaps  as  you.’  *  All 
we  want  is  beef  and  beer,  and  a  good  song.’  However,  at  the  same 
time  a  few  were  endeavouring  to  get  for  me  a  hearing.  I  had  a 
small  bible  in  my  hand,  and  took  advantage  of  a  lull  in  the  storm  of 
tongues  to  commence  the  perusal  of  our  Lord’s  words  on  the  brazen 
serpent.  By  raising  my  voice,  and  making  some  quick  answers  to 
some  of  the  most  direct  and  troublesome  opponents,  1  was  enabled, 
afler  a  few  minutes,  to  obtain  perfect  silence,  which  1  thankfully 
employed  in  preaching  the  gospel  of  Christ,  according  to  the  glo¬ 
rious  passage  which  I  had  just  read.  I  have  seldom  witnessed  a 
more  striking  change  than  that  which  came  over  the  countenances 
and  the  mien  of  these  rough  and  (us  it  might  have  seemed  a  few 
minutes  before)  impenetrable  men.  Tears  appeared  in  many  eyes 
when  1  had  done.  Some  shook  hands  with  me ;  many  thanked  me. 
All  contradiction,  abuse,  and  ridicule,  had  passed  away.  I  trust 
that  much  good  ensued,  and  indeed  it  would  have  been  wrong  and 
faithless  to  doubt  it.* — vol.  i.  pp.  50 — 55. 


From  Kendal,  our  traveller  pursues  his  way  through  Peuritli, 
where  he  is  frightened  from  the  premises  of  Lord  Brougham  hy 
the  dread  of  cucouutcring  a  rebuke  for  intrusion  from  one  so 
endowed  with  the  copia  fandl^  and  a  dangerous  severity. 
Knowing  something  of  his  lordship,  wc  should  unhesitatingly 
say,  that  this  was  a  miscalculation  ;  for,  while  he  nnay  he  freak¬ 
ish,  ccccntnc,  and  caustic  enough  in  his  public  station,  he  would 
have  been  ycry^  likelv  to  welcome  even  a  clerical  intrusionist, 
whom  curiosity  had  brought  to  his  country  domain.  He  is 
never  savage  when  admired  or  wondered  at.  His  passion  is 
fame.  However,  escaping  from  this  awful  dilemma,  ^Ir.  Trench 
goes  right  on,  with  passing  remarks — often  too  cursory — through 
Carlisle,  Gretna  Green,  Aunandale,  to  Glasgow ;  Loch  Lomond, 
the  Trosachs,  Stirling,  and  other  places,  to  Edinburgh ;  landing 
us  at  length  in  a  long  report  and  discussion  of  the  Free  Churcli 
question,  which  every'  one  by  this  time  pretty'  well  understands, 
lie,  not  unnaturally,  as  a  clergyman  of  the  English  establish - 
nicnt,  takes  care  to  give  his  own  views,  and  those  of  his  com- 
niuuity,  of  what  'our  church’  thinks  and  prescribes,  in  regard 
to  ecclesiastical  matters. 
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Our  aiitlior  hardly  makes  so  much  of  Blair  Athol  as  we  had 
expected.  However,  we  must  give  him  the  opportunity  of 
expressing  in  our  pages  his  impressions  of  Scotch  mountain 
nccucry,  in  which  we  fully  participate. 

*  I  must  here  introduce  a  few  words  on  the  leading  and  character* 
istic  features  of  the  Scotch  mountains,  as  they  struck  me  on  coin* 
paring  them  in  my  memory,  not  only  with  others  of  Great  Britain 
und  Ireland,  but  also  with  their  Alpine  and  Pyrenean  brethren.  In 
line  and  extent,  uninterrupted  by  plains,  cultivated  land,  or  human 
habitation,  they  seem  equal  to  the  mountains  of  any  land ;  because, 
though  of  more  limited  dimensions,  geographically  speaking,  still 
they  quite  till  up  and  exceed  any  compass  of  the  most  far-seeing 
eye.  As  to  height,  they  aie,  ot*  course,  far  inferior  to  the  great 
mountain  chains  of  Europe  ;  and  they  do  not  rear  up  the  abrupt  and 
shaip  pinnacles,  les  aiguillest  either  covered  with  snow,  or  shooting 
alolt  in  bare  rocky  points,  which  form  so  much  of  the  beholder's 
delight  and  admiration  on  the  borders  of  Spain,  and  still  more  in 
Switzerland.  In  lakes,  they  are  far  superior  to  any  in  the  Pyrenees, 
and  far  inferior  to  the  Alps.  To  me  their  chief  charms,  as  a  matter 
of  comparison  with  all  other  mountains  which  I  have  ever  seen, 
consist  in  their  colour,  and  in  the  details  of  their  surface.  Their 
colour  is  perfect,  chiefly  in  consequence  of  the  purple  heather — the 
varied  and  lovely  vest  thrown  over  them  by  the  great  Creator  of 
these  *  everlasting  hills.*  It  is  at  all  times  beautiful,  und  specially 
80  when  brought  out  into  rich  and  bold  relief  by  the  rays  of  the 
glowing  sun.  Never  did  I  see  ‘  the  morning  and  evening  spread 
upon  the  mountains*  with  a  more  admiring  eye  ;  and,  to  my  mind, 
neither  the  verdure  of  meadow  and  pasturage,  nor  clothing  trees, 
nor  glistening  snow,  nor  any  other  garb  is  near  so  lovely  as  this 
tnily  Scottish  hue — almost  claimed  as  their  national  colour,  and  that 
not  without  right. 

*  Again,  the  details  of  their  surface  are  a  constant  source  of  plea¬ 
sure  to  the  eye.  For,  once  that  a  traveller  enjoys  a  wide  and  exten¬ 
sive  scene,  he  must  and  will  gaze,  perhaps  hundreds  of  times,  at 
foregrounds  close  to  his  path.  Now,  one  cannot  look  upon  the  face 
or  side  of  a  Scotch  mountain,  without  looking  into  a  most  picturesque 
intermixture  of  rocky  eminence,  sinking  hollow,  called  here  a  *  quarry,' 
or  dark  winding  water- course,  with  grey,  brown,  purple,  and  green 
hues,  most  harmoniously  intermixed. 

*  Such  is  my  attempt,  faint  as  it  is,  to  transfer  to  my  page  a  few  of 
my  own  impressions  with  regard  to  these  Scottish  scenes;  and  I  say 
to  the  traveller,  however  familiar  he  may  be  with  ‘Alps  and  Appe* 
nines,  the  Pyrenean,  and  the  river  Po,*  do  not  listen  to  those  who 
would  persuade  you  that,  having  seen  wdiat  Europe  can  thus  offer, 
Scotland's  mountains  will  seem  tame.  Do  not  I’sten  to  them !  Visit 
the  land,  and  judge  for  yourself;  and  I  hope  you  will  have  such  a 
sunshine  to  brighten  them  before  you,  as  that  which  now  lights  them 
up  around  me  ;  a  breeze,  such  as  that  which  now,  according  to 
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Shakespeare's  accurate  description  of  Scotch  air,  *  nimbly  and  sweetly 
recommends  itself  to  our  senses  ;  an  atmosphere,  as  that  which  now 
so  sharply  and  distinctly  marks  every  riw  and  every  fall  in  the  line 
of  their  border  aloft ;  and  may  we  both  join  in  fervent  adoration  of 
their  great  and  glorious  Maker,  who  in  his  wisdom  and  might  has 
bound  the  earth  with  each  chain,  ridge,  and  cluster  of  his  everlast¬ 
ing  hills.' — vol.  ii.  pp.  31 — 34. 

About  seven  miles  before  reaching  Stirling,  the  traveller  finds 
himself  at  Dumblane;  a  spot  far  more  consecrated  than  the 
former,  though  that  is  celebrated  for  its  historical  associations ; 
for  it  presents  to  the  view  of  the  Christian  a  great  moral  example 
of  concentrated  virtues  in  the  fadeless  image  of  Archbishop 
Leighton.  The  pomp  of  the  worship,  and  the  splendour  of  the 
architecture  belonging  once  to  that  now  roofless  cathedral, 
seem  eclipsed  in  the  retrospect  by  the  true  glory  shining  forth 
from  the  character  of  that  illustriona  man.  He  lives,  thongh 
these  outward  things  arc  in  ruins ;  and,  by  his  example,  and  his 
writings,  will  ever  live  coteinporancous,  as  it  were,  with  all  pos¬ 
terity.  Part  of  the  old  structure,  however,  as  in  almost  every 
building  of  the  kind  in  Scotland,  is  occupied  for  Presbyterian 
service.  It  is  no  wonder  that  with  such  bright  examples  in  her 
ecclesiiistical  records,  and  such  an  universal  system  of  education 
as  that  which  distinguishes  Scotland,  the  country  should  be  re¬ 
markable  for  the  observance  of  the  sabbath.  The  following  is 
a  truly  characteristic  story.  It  displays  at  once  religious  feeling 
and  moral  courage.  A  geologist,  while  in  the  country,  and 
having  his  pocket-hammer  with  him,  took  it  out,  and  was  chop¬ 
ping  the  rocks  on  the  way-side  for  examination.  His  proceed¬ 
ings  were  noticed  by  an  old  Scotch  woman. — ‘  What  are  you 
doing  there,  man  ?  ’  '  Don’t  you  see :  I’m  breaking  a  stone.’ 

*  Y’are  doing  mair  than  that ;  Vare  breaking  the  sabbath.’  One 
would  hope  the  reproof  was  effectual.  At  least  it  dcsened 
to  be  so. 

One  is  always  interested  in  whatever  relates  to  so  distin¬ 
guished  a  man  as  Sir  W.  Scott ;  and  as  we  find  two  original 
anecdotes  of  him  in  these  volumes,  our  readers  will  probably 
thank  us  for  transferring  them  to  our  pages.  They  were  de¬ 
tailed  by  an  intelligent  man  who  w  as  game-keeper  and  fisher¬ 
man  to  a  proprietor  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Abbotsford. 

*  Like  80  many  others  in  this  neighbourhood,  he  had  much  infor¬ 
mation  at  command,  from  personal  observation,  on  the  character  and 
habits  of  Sir  \\  alter  Scott.  One  story  which  he  told,  illustrated  his 
gentleness  and  kindliness  of  spirit.  Another  his  energy,  courage, 
and  determination.  I  insert  them  both,  believing  them  original,  so 
far  as  print  is  concerned. 
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•  ‘The  first  was,  that  one  day  when  Sir  Walter  went  into  Selkirk, 
•s  sheriff,  with  a  new  and  highly  varnished  carriage,  he  had  no 
sooner  descended,  and  gone  out  of  sight,  than  a  crowd  of  children 
gathered  around,  and  some  of  them  began  to  rub  the  panels  of  the 
doors,  with  their  fingers,  by  way  of  clearing  away  the  dust,  but  cer¬ 
tainly  in  a  manner  likely  to  prove  of  serious  detriment  to  the  bright¬ 
ness  and  beauty  of  the  equipage.  Sir  Walter,  on  returning  from  his 
business,  came  up  to  them  wmile  thus  employed ;  and,  instead  of 
scolding  them,  kindly  told  them  to  listen  to  him,  said,  ‘  he  was  very 
glad  they  should  see  his  fine  carriage,  that  he  hoped  to  come  into 
town  again  with  it,  and  that  they  might  all  come  and  look  at  it  as 
kmg  as  they  liked  ;  but  if  they  rubbed  the  panels  and  spoiled  them, 
it  would  not  be  near  so  pretty,  and  he  hoped  none  of  them  would 
ever  touch  it  again,  as  they  would  be  very  sorry  to  see  it  scratched 
and  spoiled!*  J — O — added,  in  the  most  feeling  manner:  'That 
was  always  his  way  :  so  kind,  so  familiar;  and,  if  the  carriage  had 
stood  in  the  street  till  now,  not  a  bairn  would  have  touched  it  again.* 
?The  second  story  was  one  which  illustrated  Sir  Walter’s  boldness 
and  energetic  presence  of  mind,  when  the  display  of  such  character¬ 
istics  was  requisite.  At  a  time  when  he  was  advancing  in  age,  and  weak 
from  ill  health,  he  was  one  day  sitting  in  the  court  as  sheritf,  trying 
several  poachers : — *  and  you  know,  sir,*  said  J —  O — ,  (turning  round 
to  me  with  a  *  canny  *  look,  and  shewing  the  *i6o«  of  the  gamekeeper), 
what  desperate  characters  those  poachers  are!’  All  the  officers  in 
attendance  had  gone  out  of  court,  each  taking  an  offender  away,  as 
each  case  was  adjudged.  Still,  however,  there  was  one  prisoner 
remaining,  a  very  strong  and  determined  fellow.  This  man,  seeing 
there  was  nobody  left  to  watch  or  guard  him,  all  at  once  said,  ‘I 
shall  go  away,’  and,  suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  strode  fiercely 
and  rapidly  towards  the  door.  Sir  Walter  immediately  rose  from  his 
seat  of  justice,  hastened  to  the  place  of  exit,  which  was  nearer  to 
lum,  intercepted  the  man’s  progress,  and  clenching  his  hand,  said — 
'No!  Jfyou  leave  this  room,  it  shall  be  over  the  body  of  your  old 
sheriff.’  The  man  was  abashed,  turned  about,  and  went  quietly 
back  to  his  appointed  place.* — vol.  ii.  p.  244 — 246. 


On  reading  the  references  to  Sir  Walter,  we  were  on  the 
point  of  breathing  forth  an  earnest  desire  that  his  genius  had 
been  consecrated  to  the  highest  purposes,  when  we  were  sud¬ 
denly  arrested  by  the  following  passage  iu  speaking  of  his  little 
study : — 


*  How  marvellous  it  is  to  think  that  sitting  here,  and  usually 
writing  with  rapidity,  quick  as  hand  could  act,  he  swayed  the  feel¬ 
ings  of  men  in  all  civilized  lands  !  Oh  for  such  a  display  of  genius, 
naental  power,  and  mastery  over  the  minds  of  men  in  behalf  of  divine 
tru^,  according  to  the  gospel  of  Christ !  Such  was  the  thought 
which  parsed  over  my  mind  ere  I  quitted  the  place.  But  was  it 
scriptural  ?  I  believe  not.  ‘  The  kingdom  of  God  cometh  not  with 
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obMrvation/  but  ia  still,  bke  its  Master,  in  the  day  of  his  humiliation, 
a  tender  plant,  *  a  root  out  of  a  dry  ground,  — not  the  result  of  human 
skill,  power,  attainment,  or  attractiveness— tending  to  the  glory  of 
God,  and  not  of  any  man — making,  and  to  make  its  progress  by 
humble  and  obscure  means,  and  not  by  such  as  those  which  dazzle 
and  arrest  universal  attention  in  one  day — the  day  of  a  novel’s  birth  I 

into  the  world  from  the  pen  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.* 

Now,  we  must  confess,  this  does  appear  to  ns  a  fastidious  sort 
of  piety;  and  we  take  the  opportunity  of  remarking  on  it  be¬ 
cause  it  is  a  clerical  pietism,  peculiar,  as  we  believe,  to  the  excellent 
class  of  evangelical  churelimen — excellent,  notwithstanding — 
w  hich  has  a  tendency  rather  to  foster  than  remove  the  prejudices 
of  many  against  real  religion.  Why  we  should  not  rejoice  in 
the  numerous  instances,  or  w  ish  their  multiplication,  of  men  of 
the  noblest  intellectual  eminence,  who  have,  or  mav  vet  conse- 
crate  their  talents  to  the  purpose  of  directly  jiropagating  the 
gospel,  we  cannot  divine.  Are  we  to  interpret  the  language, 

‘  The  kingdom  of  God  cometh  not  with  observation,'  as  meaning 
that  it  is  to  come  cither  without  means,  or  that  those  w  ho  aim 
to  promote  it  are  to  eschew  the  best  order  of  instrumentality, 
rather  adhering  to  the  worst.  If  there  be  any  use  in  means  at 
all,  surely  the  most  energetic,  the  most  adapted,  the  most 
effective  should  be  sought ;  and  who  will  question  that  in 
these  respects  vigour  is  better  than  dullness,  learning  than 
illiteracy,  skill  than  weakness?  But  we  need  not  pursue  the 
argument ;  we  only  indicate  it,  as  a  caution  to  other  pious 
writers,  lest  they  should  furnish  a  weapon  to  the  enemies  of 
trutli,  who  arc  ready  enough  to  sneer  at  what  they  deem  cant 
and  irrationality,  and  what  cannot  sometimes  be  defended  against 
the  charge. 


Art.  VI.  The  Life  and  Correspondence  of  John  Foster,  Edited  by  J.  E- 
liylaad.  \Vith  Notices  of  Mr.  Foster  as  a  preacher  and  a  com¬ 
panion,  by  John  Shepherd,  author  of  'Thoughts  on  Devotion.' 
&c.,  &c.  In  2  vols.  pp.  468,  590.  London :  Jackson  &  Wal- 
ford.  1846. 

The  eflect  of  these  volumes  will  be  like  Mife  from  the  dead.' 
We  mean  it  in  reference  not  to  the  public  mind,  but  to  their 
subject.  To  many  there  would  be  a  difliculty  in  realizing  for 
Mr.  Foster  any  actual  personal  existence  at  all.  That  the  writer 
of  the  celebrated  essays  on  ‘  Decision  of  Character,'  and  ‘  Popu¬ 
lar  Ignorance,'  dwelt  among  men.  Lad  intimate  social  relation¬ 
ships,  wept  and  rejoiced,  will  be  something  of  the  nature  of  a 
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surprise  to  riot  a  few.  And  many  more  will  receive  from  these 
volumes  a  fresh  and  solemn  impression  of  the  reflection,  what  a 
mass  of  awful  thought  and  deep  emotion  arc  daily  passing 
through  individual  souls,  little  cared  for  or  suspected  by  the 
world  I  Had  they  not  been  published,  the  varied  and  interest- 
int^  exercises  of  a  great  mind  would  have  been  unknown,  even 
as  facts,  to  but  a  small  number  of  chosen  friends,  and  how  many 
other  minds  are  now  having  the  same  *  searchings,^  are  being 
‘  troubled  about  the  ‘  same  ^  things,'  and  '  wearied  with  the  great¬ 
ness'  of  the  same  *  way,'  without  the  sympathy  or  knowledge  of 
the  dwellers  upon  earth?  Human  life  is  a  great  mystery  ! 

We  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Hyland,  that  the  plan  he  has  se¬ 
lected  in  executing  the  somewhat  dithcult  and  delicate  task 
committed  to  his  hands,  will  be  found  to  gratify  the  readers  of 
these  volumes.  '  The  Memoir  is  chiefly  compiled  from  Mr. 
Foster's  Letters;  so  numerous,  happily,  Jire  the  references  to 
himself  and  the  subjects,  in  which  he  took  the  deepest  interest, 
that  little  more  than  a  proper  selection  and  arrangement  has 
been  requisite,  in  order  to  form  them  into  a  continuous  narra¬ 
tive.  A  biography  drawn  from  such  sources  will  be  found, 
probably,  to  present  a  more  vivid  and  truthful  exhibition  of 
character,  than  even  a  record  by  a  self-observer,  however  faith¬ 
fully  mteuded,  if  composed  after  a  lapse  of  years,  when  the 
events,  and  the  emotions  they  called  forth,  have  begun  to  fade 
upon  the  memory.'  Nothing  could  have  been  more  judicious. 
The  chief  interest  of  any  account  of  Mr.  Foster  must  of  neces¬ 
sity  be  found  in  the  view  presented  of  the  workings  of  his  mind, 
and  their  results.  Events,  there  were  few  in  his  history.  The 
real  life  was  Avithin,  not  without.  Two  hundred  and  thirty-nine 
letters  written  by  such  an  one  in  the  confidence  and  freedom 
of  friendship,  upon  endlessly  diversified  occasions,  private  and 
public,  joyful  and  sorrowful,  secular  hnd  religious,  may  well  be 
expected  to  supply  many  materials  interesting  to  the  Christian, 
the  philosopher,  and  the  man  of  general  intelligence.  Mr. 
tester  loved  more  than  he  was  willing  to  acknowledge,  and 
than  his  dilatoriness  would  lead  one  to  suppose,  this  particular 
kind  of  literary  occupation  ;  and  his  letters  are  free  from  all 
those  features  w  hich  frequently  take  off  from  the  value  of  great 
men's  epistolary  communications.  They  bear  no  traces  of  a 
determination  or  anxiety  to  preserve  an  intellectual  fame. 
They  are  not  the  results  of  severe  study.  We  have  not  detected 
^y  marks  of  their  being  composed  ^  with  a  view  to  publication.' 
They  were  not  sent  to  the  public  ^  favoured  by'  the  persons  to 
whom  they  were  immediately  addressed.  They  contain  more 
feeling,  if  less  thought,  than  some  readers  would  be  prepared 
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Very  little  need  be  said  about  the  editor's  share  in  the  work. 
We  have  expressed  what  we  doubt  not  will  be  a  universal 
approbation  of  Ins  plan,  in  very  briefly  8kctchi!ig  the  principal 
events  of  the  several  periods  of  Mr.  Foster’s  life,  and  leaving 
his  letters  to  say  the  rest.  This  plan  lie  has  executed  with  care 
aud  judgment.  At  the  same  time,  it  may  be  thought  that  a 
sounder  discretion  would  have  dictated  the  exclusion  of  some  of 
the  letters,  or  of  passages  in  them.  The  earlier  ones  oecasion- 
ally  contain  expressions  of  thought  and  feeling  which,  thoujjh 
perfectly  intelligible  to  the  parties  addressed,  and  to  readers  in 
genend,  may  yet  convey  an  erroneous  impression  to  some ;  aud 
in  the  later  ones,  there  is  the  frequent  recurrence  of  the  same 
sentiments  on  the  same  or  similar  occasions  in  eommunientions 
intended  for  diflerent  persons,  which  has  another,  and  not  a 
desirable  effect  when  they  appear  in  the  same  volume.  Some 
of  the  reflections  on  the  experience  of  departed  souls,  occur 
several  times  in  connexion  with  the  deaths  of  Mrs.  Foster  and 
other  relations  and  friends.  Ignorant  as  we  arc  of  the  mate¬ 
rials  from  which  the  editor  had  to  make  a  selection,  we  arc 
unable  to  say  whether  for  the  portions  that  might  have  been 
advantageously  omitted  there  could  have  been  substituted  others 
not  open  to  the  same  objection.  On  general  grounds,  we  should 
think  there  might;  but  the  inference  is  discountenanced  by 
other  considerations.  We  confess  to  a  surprise,  that  the  cor¬ 
respondents  of  Mr.  Foster,  as  appears  from  these  volumes, 
should  have  been  so  few,  and,  for  the  most  part,  so  unknow  n  to 
fame.  This  very  fact  may,  however,  impart  additional  value  to 
the  letters.  The  ‘  Notices'  of  Mr.  Foster  as  a  preacher  and  a 
companion,  by  Mr.  Shepherd,  are  a  valuable  portion  of  the 
work.  The  writer's  personal  knowledge  of  his  subject,  with  his 
discriminating  mind  and  refined  taste,  fitted  him  to  sketch  the 
social  and  ministerial  character  of  Mr.  Foster.  He  has  done  it 
with  wisdom  and  love.  One  passage  we  must  give,  describing 
an  interview  of  Mr.  Shepherd  with  Mr.  Foster,  about  five  weeks 
before  the  death  of  the  latter. 

*  He  came  down  from  his  chamber  to  see  me  in  the  customary 
sitting  room,  and  although  his  thin  and  pale  looks  indicated  great 
debility,  conversed  in  his  usual  manner.  I  think  I  noticed  to  bira 
the  blessing  of  having  the  intellectual  powers  so  entirely  unimpaired 
during  illness;  to  which  he  answered,  *  It  is  a  comfort  even  to  un¬ 
derstand  what  is  read  and  heard.* 

*  I  then  referred  to  the  melancholy  mental  decay  of  the  late  dis¬ 
tinguished  Southey  ;  on  which  Mr.  Foster  remarked,  ‘No  doubt  his 
mind  was  worn  out  by  the  toil  of  building  up  many  books;  as  if 
there  were  a  want,  a  famine  of  books.'  ‘So  it  is,*  he  added  with  a 
amile,  ‘  there  are  men  who  even  apologize  for  their  errors  and 
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haste,  and  for  not  delaying  in  order  to  greater  correctness,  as  if  the 
world  were  labouring  under  a  dearth  of  the  article.'  I  replied, 
•Consider,  dear  sir,  you  are  speaking  to  one  of  the  culprits;*  to 
which  he  rejoined,  '  No,  hardly  that,  yet.*  I  said  to  his  daughter, 
who  sat  by,  *  We  all  wish  Mr  Foster  had  been  more  a  culprit.*  He 
then  intimated,  ‘Perhaps  we  may  wish  this  at  times,  now  that  no¬ 
thing  more  can  be  done  ;*  adding,  *  Much  has  been  omitted  every 
way,  partly  from  trifling.  One  feels  that  in  the  great  concern  of 
religion,  much  more  might  have  been  done.*  I  observed,  *  All, 
however,  no  doubt,  is  for  the  best.*  To  which  our  friend  replied, 

*  Yes,  in  the  deep  sense.  These  feelings  of  defect  serve  to  humble 
us,  and  to  show  that  in  ourselves  we  are  nothing.*  I  said,  *  It  is 
happy,  sir,  that  you  have  good  daughters  near  you.  Even  a  son 
would  not  be  able  to  afford  such  aid  and  solace.*  He  answered, 

'  •Yes,  indeed,  they  are  very  kind*  The  following  sentiment  was 
also  uttered  by  him  with  peculiar  seriousness:  •  How  dreary  would 
old  age  and  illness  be  without  the  great  doctrine  of  the  atonement!* 

‘  I  left  him,  bearing  with  me  a  deep  impression  of  that  thought ;  but 
certainly  not  with  the  apprehension  that  in  this  world  we  should 
meet  no  more.  It  was,  however,  so  appointed.’ — vol.  ii.  pp.  514  — 
516. 

John  Foster  was  born  Sept.  17,  1770,  at  Wadsworth  Lanes 
in  the  parish  of  Halifax,  of  parents  who  united  the  occupations 
'of  farming  and  weaving.  Of  this  worthy  couple  the  following 
account  is  given  by  Mr.  Hyland  : — 

*  Mr.  Foster  was  a  strong-minded  man,  and  so  addicted  to  reading 
and  meditation,  that  on  this  account,  principally,  he  deferred  in¬ 
volving  himself  in  the  cares  of  a  family  till  upwards  of  forty.  He 
received  his  permanent  convictions  of  Christian  truth  from  that 
model  of  apostolic  zeal,  Mr.  Grimshaw,  of  Haworth;  but  subse¬ 
quently  joined  a  small  Baptist  church  at  Wainsgate.  Though  a 
person  of  retired  habits,’*'  and  averse  from  mixing  in  society  further 
than  a  sense  of  duty  required,  he  possessed  great  cheerfulness  and 
enlarged  views.  ‘  I  remember,*  a  valued  correspondent  observes, 

•  seeing  him  in  company  with  a  dear  relative  at  the  time  when  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  was  first  formed,  and  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  for  me  to  forget  the  devout  exhilaration  of  the  venerable  Chris¬ 
tian  as  he  conversed  on  the  subject,  and  indulged  in  bright  visions 
of  hope,  in  reference  to  the  world  he  was  leaving.*  His  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  theological  writers  was  extensive.  His  conversation  was 
generally  full  oi  instruction,  and  showed  an  acute  and  discrimi¬ 
nating  mind.  In  the  society  of  which  he  was  so  valuable  a  member, 
he  took  a  leading  part ;  and,  on  the  decease  of  their  pastor,  read  at 

‘  *  A  secluded  spot  at  the  bottom  of  a  wood  near  Hebdcn-bridgc,  and 

adjoining  the  river  Hebden,  with  a  projecting  rock,  whither  the  good  man 
to  retire  for  praver  and  meditation,  is  still  known  by  the  name  of 
John  Foster* 9  cave. 
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Iheir  meetings  every  alternate  Sunday,  *  Gurnal’s  Christian  Armour/ 
It  is  said,  that  when  any  passage  struck  him  as  peculiarly  excellent, 
he  would  pause  and  express  his  approbation  by  exclaiming,  *  Au¬ 
thor.  I  am  of  thy  opinion/  '  That’s  sound  divinity.’  In  Mrs. 
Foster  he  found  a  partner  of  congenial  taste,  and  his  counterpart  in 
soundness  of  understanding,  integrity,  and  piety.  They  both  lived 
to  a  very  advanced  age,  but  sulfered  much  from  bodily  affliction 
during  the  latter  part  of  their  course.  The  following  churacleristic 
inscription  was  placed  on  Mr.  toster’s  tomb-stone,  by  his  own 
desire: — ‘John  Foster  exchanged  this  life  for  a  better,  March  21, 
1814,  in  the  eighty-eighth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  sixty-third  after 
God  had  fully  assured  him  that  he  was  one  ol  his  sons.’  Mis. 
Foster  survived  her  husband,  nearly  three  years,  and  died  December 
19th,  1810.’— vol.  i.  pp.  1—3. 

The  circumstances  of  Foster’s  early  life  and  lot  were  not 
favourable  to  the  healthy  training  of  his  mind.  Feeling,  at 
twelve  yeju^  old,  ‘  a  painful  sense  of  an  awkward  but  entire 
individuality,’  and  obtaining  by  the  gravity  of  his  ways  and  sen- 
timents  the  appellation  of  ‘  old-fashioned,’  he  greatly  needed  the 
mellowing  and  knitting  intluences  of  kindly  intercourse  and 
generous  confidence.  These  were  to  a  great  extent  denied  to 
him,  and  the  sensibility,  and  tendency  to  isolation,  that  naturally 
belonged  to  him  were  strengthened  instead  of  moderated,  lie 
recoiled  '  from  human  beings  into  a  cold  interior  retirement,’ 
where  he  felt  as  if  ‘  dissociated  from  the  whole  creation.’  He 
was  marked  by  a  timidity  amounting  to  ^  infinite  shyness.’ 

‘  A  very  large  proportion  of  his  feelings  were  so  much  his  own,  that 
ho  either  *  felt  precisely  that  they  coidd  not  be  communicated,  or  he 
did  not  feel  tliat  they  could.’  His  early  antipathies  were  strong,  but 
*  not  malicious.’  His  associations  were  intensely  vivid  ;  he  had,  for 
instance,  an  insuperable  dislike  to  a  book,  during  the  reading  of 
which  he  had  done  anything  that  strongly  excited  self-reproach ;  or 
to  whatever  was  connected  with  feelings  of  disgust  and  horror.  For 
a  number  of  years  he  would  not  sit  on  a  stool  which  had  belonged  to 
a  man  who  died  in  a  sudden  and  strange  way,  and  whose  ghost  was 
said  to  have  appeared  in  a  barn  near  his  house.  In  short,  his  imagi¬ 
nation  was  imperious  and  tyrannical,  and  would  often  haunt  him  with 
a  scene  of  Indian  tortures,  or  the  idea  of  a  skeleton  meeting  him  each 
night  in  a  room  he  had  to  pass  through  to  bed.  ‘  The  time  of  going 
to  bed  was  an  awful  season  of  each  day.’  He  was  excited  to  strong 
emotion  by  reading  passages  in  favourite  authors,  such  as  ‘  Young’s 
Night  Thoughts. ’  Even  simple  words  (as  chalcedony)^  or  the  names 
of  ancient  heroes,  had  a  mighty  fascination  over  him,  simply  irom 
their  sound  ;  and  other  words  from  their  meaning,  as  hrrmit. — vol.  F 
P-  * 

‘  I  had.  when  a  child,’  was  his  affecting  confession  to  Mr.  Hughes, 
•the  feelings  of  a  foreigner  in  the  place,  and  some  of  the  earliest 
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musings  that  kindled  my  passions,  were  on  plans  for  abandoning  it. 
My  heart  felt  a  sickening  vulgarity  before  my  knowledge  could  make 
comparisons.  My  involuntary,  unreflecting  perceptions  of  the  mental 
character  of  my  very  few  acquaintance  was  probably  just,  ns  to  their 
being  qualified  to  reciprocate  my  sentiments  and  fancies.’  Thus, 
full  of  restless  thoughts,  wishes,  and  passions,  on  subjects  that  inter¬ 
ested  none  of  his  acquaintance,  it  can  excite  no  surprise  that  his 
weaving  was  often  performed  very  indifferently,  and  that  the  master- 
manufacturer  by  whom  he  was  employed,  was  continually  resolving 
that  he  would  take  no  more  of  it.  When  Foster  brought  his  piece 
into  the  *  taking-in-room,’  as  it  is  commonly  called,  he  would  turn 
bis  head  aside,  and  submit  with  unequivocal  repugnance  to  the 
ordeal  of  inspection.’ — vol.,  i.  pp.  0,  7. 

Foster  was  not  more  than  fourteen  wlieii  he  first  allowed  a 
second  mind  to  share  the  secret  of  his  religious  solicitudes,  and 
just  after  the  completion  of  his  seventeenth  year  he  joined  the 
Baptist  church  at  llebdcnbridge,  of  which  the  estimable  Dr. 
Fawcett  wiis  the  pastor.  Urged  by  him  and  others  to  devote 
himself  to  the  ministry,  he  soon  approved  their  counsel,  and 
became  an  inmate  at  Brearley  Hall,  where  the  doctor,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  labours  of  a  school,  superintended  the  studies  of  a 
few  theological  candidates.  The  zeal  with  which  he  is  stated  to 
have  applied  himself  at  this  period  to  the  acipiisition  of  know¬ 
ledge,  was  vehement,  displaying  itself  sometimes  in  the  occu¬ 
pation  of  the  entire  night  in  reading  and  meditation.  His 
lessons  were  not  easily  leiirned,  inferior  minds  surpassing  him 
in  the  facility  with  which  they  performed  the  prescribed  tasks. 
‘  One  method  which  he  adopted  for  improving  himself  in  com¬ 
position,  was  that  of  taking  paragraphs  from  different  writers, 
and  trying  to  remodel  them,  sentence  by  sentence,  into  as  many 
forms  of  expression  as  he  possibly  could.  His  posture  on  these 
occasions  was  to  sit  with  a  hand  on  each  knee,  and,  moving  Iiis 
body  to  and  fro,  he  would  remain  silent  for  a  considerable  time, 
till  his  invention  in  shaping  his  materials  had  exhausted  itself. 
This  process  he  used  to  call  pumpiny.  He  liad  a  great  aversion 
to  certain  forms  of  expression  which  were  much  in  vogue  among 
some  religious  people,  and  declared  that  if  possible,  he  would 
expunge  them  from  every  book  by  act  of  parliament,  and  often 
said,  ‘  We  want  to  put  a  new  face  upon  things.^ 

In  his  twenty-first  year,  he  entered  the  Baptist  college, 
Bristol,  of  which  institution  the  Rev.  Joseph  Hughes,  the 
founder  and  secretary  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society, 
classical  tutor,  a  man  of  superior  and  well-cultivated  min<i, 
with  whom,  there  being  but  little  difference  of  age,  and  much 
congeniality  of  mind,  Foster  soon  formed  a  deep  and  |)ermanent 
friendship,  from  w'bich  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  he  derived  coti- 
siderable  advantage  in  the  way  of  check  and  stimulus.  It  is 
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impossible  to  estimate  the  worth  of  such  a  friendship  to  one 
possessinp^  the  constitution  and  temperament  that  bclonj^ed  to 
Foster.  Next  to  the  presence  and  presidence  of  a  sincere  re¬ 
ligious  principle,  there  was  nothing  that  0|>erated  so  powerfully 
in  promoting  his  mental  hcalthfulness  and  activity.  Hughes 
entertained  towards  him  a  high  but  not  undistinguishing  respect, 
and,  able  to  detect  defects,  he  had  the  courage  to  expose  them. 
The  intercourse  between  these  gifted  minds  seems  to  have  been 
conducted  in  a  style  and  temper  of  singular  manliness,  the 
affection  which  bound  them  together  being  proof  against  injury 
from  shocks  of  fidelity  that  would  have  shivered  to  pieces  a 
weaker  and  less  honest  love. 

On  leaving  the  college  at  the  close  of  the  first  year,  he  preached 
for  a  time  at  Newcastle  and  Dublin,  without  receiving  any  invi¬ 
tation  to  the  pastorate.  This,  as  the  editor  observes,  ‘  will  not 
appear  surprising  to  the  readers  of  the  correspondence,  in  which 
he  lays  open  his  ciiaracter  and  views  with  so  much  ingenuous¬ 
ness.  His  recluse  habits,  his  peculiar  style  of  preaching,  less 
adapted,  probably,  than  at  any  subsequent  period  to  popular  or 
useful  effect,  and  especially  the  fluctuating,  unconfirmed  state  of 
his  own  mind, — all  these  circumstances  would  conspire,  with  his 
latitudinarian  opinion  respecting  churches,  to  render  it  unlikely 
that,  though  he  would  always  secure  the  admiration  and  attach¬ 
ment  of  a  select  few,  the  general  suffrage  would  be  in  his  favour ; 
or  if  it  were,  that  he  would  accede  to  its  decision.'  It  is  obvious 
that  Foster  was  ill-adapted  to  the  ministry,  according  to  its  ge¬ 
neral  indispensable  conditions  among  orthodox  dissenters.  He 
had  not  the  requisite  endowments  for  a  proper  denominational 
man.  Various  intimations,  express  and  incidental,  are  found  in 
these  volumes  of  his  inherent  and  essential  inability  to  take  the 
requisite  interest  in  ecclesiastical  and  institutional  religion. 
While  holding  ‘  accurately  the  leading  points  of  the  Calvinist ic 
faith,’  he  could  not  but  ‘  contemn  the  circle  and  the  spell  of  any 
denomination  as  a  party  of  systematics  professing  a  monopoly  of 
truth*  It  was  with  him  an  ‘  old  opinion,  that  churches  arc  use¬ 
less  and  mischievous  institutions,  and  that  the  sooner  they  are  dis- 
solved  the  better.’ ♦  While  strongly  opposed  to  paedobaptism, 

•  Very  forcibly  did  Mr.  Hughes  resist  the  conclusion  of  his  friend. — *To 
be  sure,  if  there  were  no  churches,  there  would  be  no  ecclesiastical  squa^ 
bles ;  and  it  may  be  added,  if  there  were  no  states,  there  would  be  no  civil 
broils ;  and  if  there  were  no  vegetable  productions,  there  would  be  no 
night-shade;  and  if  there  were  no  water,  no  one  would  be  drowned; 
and  if  there  were  no  fire,  no  one  would  be  consumed  ;  and  if  there  w’cre  no 
victuals,  no  one  would  be  choked.  Church-framers  may  egregiously  err ; 
but  when  you  scout  the  whole  tribe,  and  all  their  worts,  tell  us  how  we 
ought  to  proceed ;  make  out  a  strong  case,  and  say  at  least  that  the  way 
wotild  substitute  would  be  free  from  the  objections  that  cling  to  the 
old  ways,  and  would  secure  greater  advantages.* 
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'  he  never  administered,  nor  even  witnessed  in  mature  life,  (it  is 
believed,)  the  ordinance  of  baptism,  and  was  known  to  entertain 
doubts  respecting  its  perpetuity/  Even  as  late  as  the  year  1828, 
he  wrote,  *  I  have  long  felt  an  utter  loathing  of  what  bears  the 
general  denomination  of  the  church,  with  all  its  parties,  contests, 
disgraces,  or  honours.  My  wish  would  be  little  less  than  the 
dissolution  of  all  church  institutions,  of  all  orders  and  shapes ; 
that  religion  might  be  set  free,  as  a  grand  spiritual  and  moral 
element,  no  longer  clogged,  perverted,  and  prostituted,  by  cor¬ 
poration  forms  and  principles.'  Witli  these  opinions  we  shall 
not  be  supposed  to  sympathise.  Very  considerable  modifications 
must  they  undergo  before  we  could  regard  them  with  com¬ 
placency.  Yet  are  we  far  from  unconditionally  rejecting 
them.  It  is  unquestionable  that  many  minds  arc  tending 
towards  them,  and  that  not  a  few  have  arrived  at  them,  of  a 
kind  and  order  that  may  well  suggest  the  desirableness  of  a 
careful  consideration  of  the  whole  question  of  churches.  The 
conditions  of  membership  that  are  frequently  insisted  on,  in  ig¬ 
norance  or  forgetfulness  of  its  design  not  to  be  a  test  of  spiritual 
maturity,  but  a  means  of  spiritual  growth ;  the  modes  some¬ 
times  adopted  to  ascertain  the  existence  of  those  conditions ; 
the  grounds  upon  which  church-fellowship  is  not  seldom  based, 
and  the  arguments  by  which  it  is  urged;  the  Judaic  spirit  in 
which  Christian  institutions  arc  often  observed  and  enforced  ;  the 
bigotrv’  and  uncharitahleness  of  which  they  are  made  the  matter 
and  the  instruments;  these  and  other  such  things  may  go  far  to  ac¬ 
count  for  a  state  of  feeling  like  that  of  Foster's,  respecting  ecclesi¬ 
astical  organization8,without  impeaching  their  essential  principles. 

For  rather  more  than  two  years,  Mr.  Foster  preached  to  a 
General  Baptist  church  at  Chichester.  *  A  w  alk  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  town  is  still  known  by  his  name ;  but  his  most  favourite  resort 
for  meditation  was  the  cliapcl,  where  the  well-worn  bricks  of  the 
aisles  still  exhibit  the  vestiges  of  his  solitary  pacings  to  and 
fro  by  moonlight.'  His  labours  in  this  place  had  no  effect  in 
preventing  the  decline  of  the  church.  *  1  think,'  said  he,  ‘  the 
wiety  is  hastening  to  dissolution  with  a  progress  that  no  revival 
ii  likely  to  retard.  Fate  has  fixed  her  seal.'  So  it  was  proved, 
not  long  after  his  departure,  by  the  extinction  of  the  interest. 
After  a  residence  of  a  few  months  with  his  friend  Mr.  Hughes, 
^  Battersea,  during  which  his  preaching  powers  were  frequently 
exercised,  and  he  was  introduced  to  a  new  circle  of  acquaint¬ 
ance,  he  removed  to  Downend,  a  village  near  Bristol,  where  he 
preached  regularly  at  a  small  chapel  erected  by  Dr.  Caleb  Evans. 
In  1804,  he  was  invited  to  become  the  minister  of  a  con^ega- 
fioii  meeting  in  Sheppard's  Barton,  Frome,  through  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  Mr.  Robert  Hall,  who  described  our  preacher  as  ‘a  young 
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man  of  the  most  orippnal  and  extraordinan’  penius,  of  unoxerp. 
tionable  character,  of  most  amiable  toni|)cr/  In  less  than  two 
years  and  a  half,  he  was  com|)ellcd  to  n*sij;ii  the  elnir^e  by  *  a  chro¬ 
nic  disonler  of  the  bronchial  "lands,’  which  threatened  to  destn)y 
all  his  prospects  as  a  prcricher.  Here  he  first  appeared  as  an  author, 
publishing  his  celebrated  Essays,  and  contributing  in  right 
earnest  to  this  Journal — the  articles  from  his  pen,  between  1H(M5 
and  1820,  amounting  to  not  less  than  one  liundred  and  seventy- 
eight.  On  his  marriage.  May  1H08,  with  Miss  Maria  Snooke, 
(the  ‘friend’  to  whom  he  had  addressed  his  Essays),  he  went  to 
live  at  Bourton-on-the-\Vater,  and  for  nine  years  united  the 
the  characters  of  reviewer  and  evangelist.  Towanls  the  close  of 
1817,  he  returned  to  Dow  nend,  where  he  had  officiated  scvenil 
years  before,  ‘  the  deciding  point  ’  being  his  desire  to  make  the 
experiment,  how  far  he  could  adapt  his  sermons  to  his  rustic 
auditory — *  sermons  made  on  a  plan  of  combining  perfect  sim¬ 
plicity  and  intelligibleness,  even  a  degree  of  obviousness,  with 
what  shall  have  as  much  as  possible  of  novelty  or  originality  in 
the  w  ay  of  illustration.’  The  ‘  failure,’  however,  he  confessed 
to  have  betm  ‘  complete.’  ‘  It  cannot  be  honestly  denied,’  he 
w  rote,  in  resigning  the  cliarge,  ‘  that  by  the  application  of  a 
great  deal  of  time  and  eft'ort,  a  more  obvious  and  attractive 
mode  of  exhibiting  religious  subjects  w  ould  be  attainable,  (that 
is,  as  a  habitual  strain,  for  some  of  my  sermons  I  should  perhaps 
consider  as  in  this  respect  nearly  as  much  adapted  as  1  could 
well  make  them),  but  1  cannot  f(*el  the  duty  of  making  a  lal>o- 
rious  effort  to  change  my  manner,  for  the  sake  of  attracting 
|>ersons,  to  whom,  after  all,  it  would  be  less  attractive  than  the 
very  crudest  exhibitions  at  the  Methodist  meeting — persons 
who  arc  no  longer  in  the  way  for  being  attracted,  and  wlio  will, 
for  the  most  part,  never  come  Jigain  in  the  way ; — 1  cannot  feel 
the  duty,  unless  it  were  impossible  for  me  to  be  in  any  place  to 
which  1  should  be  more  adapted,  and  unless  1  felt  it  a  com¬ 
pulsory  duty  at  all  events  to  preach.’  On  abandoning  this 
engagement,  Mr.  Foster  retired  to  the  quiet  village  of  Stapleton, 
where  he  continued  till  death,  suffering  severe  afflictions  in  the 
loss  of  his  only  son  and  beloved  wife,  and  for  a  considerable 
period  before  fiis  decease  being  incapacitated  for  literary  exertion. 

*  During  the  whole  course  of  his  illness,  he  showed  the  greatest 
consideration  for  the  servants  and  all  about  him.  and  was  anxious  to 
give  them  as  little  trouble  as  possible.  He  never  allowed  any  one 
to  sit  up,  even  for  part  of  the  night ;  he  would  not  listen  to  such  a 
proposal,  and  w  hen  urged,  would  say  that  it  would  so  annoy  him  as 
to  prevent  his  sleeping. 

*  Si^eaking  of  his  weakness  to  one  of  his  Iw'o  servants,  w  ho  had 
l»otb  lived  with  him  for  about  thirty  years,  he  mentioned  some  things 
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which  he  had  not  strengtii  to  perform;  and  then  added,  ‘  But  1  can 
pray,  and  that  is  a  glorious  thing.*  On  another  occjision,  he  said  to 
his  attendant,  'Trust  in  Christ — trust  in  Christ.’  At  another  time, 
the  servant  heard  him  repeating  to  himself  the  words,  '  O  death, 
where  is  thy  sting  ?  O  grave,  where  is  thy  victory  ?  Thanks  be  to 
God,  who  giveth  us  the  victory,  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  * 

*  On  October  3rd  he  wrote  to  Sir  J.  Kasthope,  and  staled  that  he 
had  no  expectation  of  surviving  more  than  a  very  few  months;  but 
though  he  felt  unequal  to  the  exertion  of  a  personal  interview,  he 
‘  would  not  yet  say  farewell.’  Two  days  later,  however,  his  debility 
had  increased  so  rapidly,  that  he  limited  his  expectations  of  pro¬ 
longed  life  to  only  a  few  days,  and  ended  his  last  letter  to  the  same 
friend  with  the  words,  ‘  I  commend  you  to  the  God  of  mercy,  and 
very  aflfectionatcly  bid  you— /arrwv//.’ 

*  His  family  were  much  struck  by  the  perfect  dignity  and  coin- 
]K)sure  with  w'bich,  as  soon  as  he  relinquished  all  hope  of  even  a 
partial  recovery,  he  resigned  himself  to  the  divine  appointment. 

*  On  Saturday,  October  14tli,  the  day  before  his  death,  he  com¬ 
plained  of  feeling  some  confusedness  in  his  heail,  and  was  much 
oppressed  in  his  breathing  ;  he  was  therelbre  obliged  to  desist  that 
day  from  his  usual  practice  of  hearing  some  one  read  to  him ;  and 
finding  it  very  difficult  to  converse,  he  requested  to  he  left  ipiitc 
alone  during  the  afternoon  and  evening.  This  desire  was  complied 
with;  some  of  his  family  going  occasionally  into  his  room,  but  so  as 
not  to  disturb  him,  till  the  usual  hour  of  retiring  to  rest;  they  then 
particularly  requested  that  some  one  might  be  allowed  to  sit  up  with 
him  through  the  night.  This,  however,  he  steadily  refused,  though, 
in  consequence  of  a  long-continued  fit  of  coughing  he  was  in  a  state 
of  greater  exhaustion  than  usual.  The  kind  old  servant  who  attended 
upon  him,  from  an  apprehension  lest  she  should  disturb  him,  did  not 
go  at  all  into  his  room  in  the  course  of  that  night,  as  she  had  been 
in  the  habit  of  doing  every  night  for  the  past  fortnight.  But  towards 
four  o’clock  she  went  to  the  door  of  his  room  to  listen,  and  being 
satisfied  from  the  sound  she  heard  that  he  was  sleeping,  returned 
without  going  in.  At  about  six  o’clock  she  went  again  to  the  door, 
and  this  time  hearing  no  sound  she  went  in,  and  found  that  he  had 
expired.  His  arms  were  gently  extended,  and  his  countenance  was 
as  tranquil  as  that  of  a  person  in  a  peaceful  sleep.  Death  had  taken 
place  but  a  very  short  time,  for  only  the  forehead  was  cold. 

*  the  following  Saturday  his  remains  were  laid  in  the  grave, 
which  just  seventeen  years  before  had  been  opened  to  receive  those 
of  his  son,  in  the  burial-ground  belonging  to  the  chapel  at  Downend, 
where  he  formerly  preached.’ — vol.  ii.  pp  35G — 359. 

It  is  very  far  from  our  intention  to  attempt  an  analysis  of 
Mr.  Fostei^s  mental  and  moral  character.  The  time  has  scarcely 
arrived  for  more  than  has  been  already  attempted  in  this 
journal.  Seldom  do  we  meet  with  a  mind  demanding  mon^ 
delicate  discrimination  in  its  treatment.  Certain  features 
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lire,  of  course,  prominent.  A  wayfaring  man,  though  a  fool, 
may  detect,  and  to  some  extent  appreciate,  them.  But  to 
do  exact  justice  to  his  intellect  and  his  heart,  to  distin¬ 
guish  between  what  he  was  and  what  he  was  not,  to  sepanite 
the  natural  growth  of  his  soul  from  the  product  of  the  power¬ 
ful  influences  through  which  he  passed  to  manhood,  and 
to  point  out  how  far  he  was  wrong,  and  how  far  right,  in 
the  respects  in  wliich  he  thought  and  felt  almost  alone, — this 
would  be  a  great,  and  not  a  very  easy,  task.  Unqualified  praise 
or  censure  arc  out  of  the  question,  and  yet  the  one  or  the  other 
is  very  likely  to  be  his  fate.  His  undeniable  abilities  will  serve 
to  pass  off  his  more  doubtful  characteristics,  as  marks  of  immi- 
fest  superiority  among  a  crowd  of  undistinguishing  admirers ; 
and  the  exhibitions  of  sentiment  which,  least  lovely  in  general 
appt^amnee,  may,  and  often  do  spring,  from  the  excessive  ope¬ 
ration  of  the  finest  principles,  will  be  taken  advantage  of,  for 
the  purpose  of  depreciating  his  real  and  great  endowments. 
Foster,  however,  can  pass  through  both  these  onleals ;  he  can 
afford  something  to  the  folly  of  friends  and  the  malice  of  foes. 
After  the  maturest  and  fullest  judgment  has  been  passed  upon 
him,  he  w  ill  retain  the  reputation  of  gifls  that  verj'  rarely  indeed 
fall  to  the  lot  of  mortals. 

The  general  characteristic  of  his  mind  w^as  oriyinality.  That 
young  want  of  his,  '  to  put  a  new  face  upon  things,’  never  left 
liiin.  It  marked  all  he  did.  He  was  thoroughly  disgusted  with 
the  prevailing  modes  of  thought  and  phrase ;  and  his  dissatis¬ 
faction  arose  not  from  their  commonness  only,  but  their  shal¬ 
lowness.  His  intellect  was  eminently  curious  and  penetrating. 

*  1  like  my  mind,’  said  he  wisely,  ‘  for  its  necessity  of  seeking 
the  abstraction  of  every  subject.’  He  could  not  be  contented 
with  a  superficial  truth  and  beauty.  The  covering  must  be  re- 
moveil,  and  the  hidden  essence  exposed  to  view'.  AValking  over 
the  well-trodden  field  of  life  and  fact,  he  found,  and  not  by 
accident,  the  pearl  of  great  price.  Very  little  would  supply 
material  for  deep  and  protracted  meditation;  but  that  little 
was  like  the  water  that  is  jmiured  down  the  dry  pump  in  order 
to  obtain  a  large  supply.  Small  ‘  fires  ’  kindled  ‘  great  matters.’ 
In  happy  mood,  his  analysis  was  severely  delicate.  He  stripped 
every  fiLre  from  every  thought.  The  '  Extracts  from  his 
Journal,’  which  fill  more  than  seventy  pages,  would  supply 
many  choice  s^iecimens.  From  this  valuable  collection  we  must 
enrich  our  pages. 

*  All  pleasure  must  be  bought  at  the  price  of  pain  ;  the  difference 
between  false  pleasure  and  true  is  just  this — for  the  true,  the  price  is 
paid  before  you  enjoy  it ;  for  the  false,  after  you  enjoy  it.* 
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‘  I  know  from-  experience  that  habit  can,  in  direct  opposition  to 
every  conviction  of  the  mind,  and  but  little  aided  by  the  elements  of 
temptation,  (such  as  present  pleasure,  etc.),  induce  a  repetition  of 
the  most  unworthy  actions.  The  mind  is  weak  when  it  has  once 
given  way.  It  is  long  before  a  principle  restored  can  become  as  firm 
M  one  that  has  never  been  moved.  It  is  as  in  the  case  of  a  mound  of 
a  reservoir;  if  this  mound  has  in  one  place  been  broken,  whatever 
care  has  been  taken  to  make  the  repaired  part  as  strong  as  possible, 
the  probability  is  that  if  it  give  way  again,  it  will  be  in  that  place/ 

*  One  has  sometimes  continued  in  a  foolish  company,  for  the  sake 
of  maintaining  a  virtuous  hostility  in  favour  of  wisdom  ;  as  the  Jor¬ 
dan  is  said  to  force  a  current  quite  through  the  Dead  Sea.' 

‘There  is  not  on  earth  a*  more  capricious,  accommodating,  or 
abused  thing  than  conscience.  It  would  be  very  possible  to  ex¬ 
hibit  a  curious  classification  of  consciences  in  genera  and  species. 
What  copious  matter  for  speculation  among  the  varieties  of — a 
lawyer's  conscience — cleric  conscience — lay  conscience — lord's  con¬ 
science —  peasant's  conscience  —  hermit's  conscience — tradesman's 
conscience— philosopher’s  conscience — Christian’s  conscience — con¬ 
science  of  reason — conscience  of  faith — healthy  man’s  conscience — 
sick  man's  conscience — ingenious  conscience — simple  conscience,' 
&c.,  &c.,  &c.,  &c. 

‘  (Said  of  a  narrow-minded  religionist.)  Mr.  F.  sees  religion  not 
us’u  sphere,  but  as  a  line  ;  and  it  is  the  identical  line  in  which  he  is 
moving.  lie  is  like  an  African  buffalo — sees  rightforward,  but 
nothing  on  the  right  hand  or  the  left.  He  would  not  perceive  a 
leeion  of  angels  or  of  devils  at  the  distance  of  ten  yards  on  the  one 
side  or  the  other.' 

*  Argument  from  miracles,  for  the  truth  of  Christian  doctrines. 
Surely  it  is  fair  to  believe  that  those  who  received  from  heaven 
superhuman  power  received  likewise,  superhuman  wisdom.  Having 
rung  the  great  bell  of  the  universe,  the  sermon  to  follow  must  be  extra¬ 
ordinary.* 

‘  I  want  to  extract  and  absorb  into  my  soul  the  sublime  mysticism 
that  pervades  all  nature,  but  1  cannot.  I  look  on  all  the  vast 
scene  as  I  should  on  a  column  sculptured  with  ancient  hieroglyphics, 
saying.  *  There  is  significance  here,’  and  despairing  to  read  At 
every  turn  it  is  as  if  1  met  a  ghost  of  solemn,  mysterious,  and  unde- 
hneable  aspect ;  but  while  I  attempt  to  arrest  it,  to  ask  it  the  veiled 
secrets  of  the  world,  it  vanishes.  The  world  is  to  me  what  a  beautiful 
deaf  and  dumb  woman  would  be  ;  I  can  seethe  fair  features,  but  there 
is  not  language  to  send  forth  and  impart  to  me  the  element  of  soul.* 

*  Burke's  sentences  are  pointed  at  the  end, — instinct  with  pungent 
sense,  to  the  last  syllable.  They  are  like  a  charioteer's  whip,  which 
not  only  has  a  long  and  effective  lash,  but  cracks,  and  inflicts  a  still 
smarter  sensation  at  the  end.  They  are  like  some  serpents  of  which 
I  have  heard  it  vulgarly  said,  their  life  is  the  fiercest  in  the  tail.' 

*  Attachment  must  burn  in  oxygen,  or  it  will  go  out ;  and,  by  oxy¬ 
gen,  I  mean  a  mutual  admiration  and  pursuit  of  virtue,  improvement, 
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uiilily  ll»e  pIoBrturcs  of  luste,  or  ^oioc  other  interesting  concern, 
which  *»hall  Iw  the  cleii.cnl  of  their  commerce,  and  make  them  love 
each  other  not  only  for  each  other,  but  as  devotees  to  some  third 
object  which  they  both  adore.  The  alfections  of  the  soul  will  feel  a 
diw»utisruction  and  a  recoil  if,  as  they  go  forth,  they  are  entirely  inter¬ 
cepted  and  stopped  by  any  object  that  is  not  ideal ;  they  wish  rather 
to  be  like  rays  of  light  glancing  on  the  side  of  an  object,  and  then 
sloping  and  passing  away ;  they  wish  the  power  ot  elongation, 
through  a  senes  ot  interesting  points,  on  towards  infinity.* 

*  Heading  lately  some  of  Newton’s  letters  to  his  wife,  I  wondered 
at  the  phenomenon  of  so  warm  and  long  protracted  an  utfection,  or 
rather  passion,  with  so  little  of  this  oxygen  ;  no  literature,  no  roinan- 
cings  of  fancy,  no  excursions  over  the  creation,  no  moral  discussions, 
no  character* criticism,  no  plans  of  improvement,  no  analysing  o! 
each  other’s  qualities  and  defects  ;  no,  all  mere  /  and  you,  you  and  /. 
A  measure  of  piety,  indeed,  theie  is;  but  without  any  variety  of 
specific  thought.’ 

*  I  still  less  and  less  like  the  wealthy  pait  of  your  circle  (H.’s). 
It  appears  to  me,  that  the  main  body  of  principle  is  merged.  As  to 
religion,  sir,  they  are  in  a  religious  diving-bell,  ‘  religion  is  not  cir¬ 
cumambient,  but  a  little  is  conveyed  down  into  the  worldly  depth, 
where  they  breathe  by  a  sort  of  artificial  inlet — a  tube.’ 

*  Idea,  partly  serious,  partly  comic,  of  formally  judging  myself, 
sentencing,  and  then  hanging  myself;  the  thousand  faults  that  still 
attach  to  me  might  almost  tempt  to  this.’ 

*  (In  the  vestry  of  Battersea  meeting,  during  evening  service.) 
Most  emphatic  feeling  of  my  individuality — my  insulated  existence — 
except  that  close  and  interminable  connexion,  from  the  very  nece^sily 
of  existence,  with  the  Deity.  To  the  continent  of  Human  Nature, 

I  am  a  small  island  near  its  coast;  to  the  Divine  Existence  I  urn  a 
small  peninsula* 

*  Theology  and  philosophy  have  been  entirely  separated  by  most 
viivines,  and  some  have  attempted  an  awkward  association  of  them; 
they  joiiunJ  them  without  producing  unity  or  union.  All  the  ema¬ 
nations  of  both  ought  to  converge  to  one  focus;  and  thence,  com¬ 
bined  and  identifiea.dart  forward,  a  living  beam  of  light,  in  infnitum' 

*  What  is  that  sentiment  approaching  to  a  sad  pleasure,  which  a 
mind  of  profound  reflexion  sometimes  feels  in  a  far  inw'ard  incom¬ 
municable  grief,  though  the  fixed  expectation  of  calamity,  or  even 
guilt,  wore  its  cause  ?  ’ 

‘  One  object  of  life  should  be  to  accumulate  a  great  number  of 
grand  questions,  to  be  asked  and  resolved  in  eternity.  We  now  ask 
the  sage,  the  genius,  the  philosopher,  the  divine, — none  can  tell ; 
but  we  will  open  our  series  to  other  respondents, — we  will  ask  angels — 
Clod.’ 

I  doubt  if  S.  is  not  too  innocent  to  become  sublimely  excellent ;  her 
heart  is  purity  and  kindness;  her  recollections  are  complacent;  her 
w^^hes  and  inientioiis  are  all  good.  In  such  a  mind,  conscience 
l>ccome8  effeminate  for  want  of  haid  exercise.  She  is  exempted 
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from  those  revulsions  of  the  heart,  that  remorse,  those  self- indignant 
regrets,  those  impetuous  convictions,  which  sometimes  assist  to 
scourge  the  mind  away  from  its  stationary  habits,  into  such  a  region 
of  daring  and  arduous  virtue,  as  it  would  never  have  reached,  nor 
even  thought  of,  but  for  this  mighty  impulse  of  pain.  Witness 
Albany  in  Cecilia.  Vehement  emotion,  mortifying  contrast,  shud¬ 
dering  alarm,  sting  the  mind  into  an  exertion  of  power  it  was  uncon¬ 
scious  of  before,  and  urge  it  on  with  restless  velocity  toward  the 
attainment  of  that  moral  eminence,  short  of  which  it  would  equally 
scorn  and  dread  to  repose.  We  Hy  from  pain  or  terror  more  eagerly 
than  we  pursue  good  ; — but  if  both  these  causes  aid  our  advance !’ 

*  One  of  the  strongest  characteristics  of  genius  is — the  power  of 
lighting  its  own  fire* 

*  A  man  of  ability,  for  the  chief  of  his  rending,  should  select  such 
works  as  he  feels  beyond  his  own  power  to  have  produced.  What 
can  other  books  do  for  him  but  waste  his  time  and  augment  his 
vanity  ? ' 

*  Shakespeare  had  perceptions  of  every  kind  ;  he  could  think  every 
way.  His  mind  might  be  compared  to  that  monster  the  prophet  saw 
in  his  vision,  which  had  eyes  all  over,* 

‘  Superlative  value  in  connexions  of  friendship  or  love,  of  mutual 
discrimination.  1  cannot  love  a  person  who  does  not  recognize  my 
individual  character.  It  is  most  gratifying,  even  at  the  expense  of 
every  fault  being  clearly  perceived,  to  see  that  in  my  friend’s  mind 
there  is  a  standard,  or  scale  of  degrees,  and  that  he  exactly  perceives 
which  degree  on  this  scale  /  reach  to.  What  nonsense  is  sometimes 
inculcated  on  married  persons,  and  on  children  in  regard  to  their 
parents,  about  being  blind  to  their  faults,  at  the  very  time,  forsooth, 
they  are  to  cultivate  their  reason  to  the  utmost  accuracy,  and  to  apply 
it  lully  in  all  other  instances! — as  if,  too,  this  duty  of  blindness 
depended  on  the  will !  ’ 

*  (hlxpression  in  an  evening  prayer).  May  we  consider  each 
niglit  as  the  tomb  of  the  departed  day,  and,  seriously  leaning  over 
it,  read  the  inscription  written  by  conscience,  of  its  character  and 
exit.’ 

'  Common-place  truth  is  of  no  use,  as  it  makes  no  impression  ;  it 
is  no  more  instruction  than  wind  is  music.  The  truth  must  take  a 
particular  bearing,  as  the  wind  must  pass  through  tubes,  to  be  any 
thing  worth.* 

‘  Some  people’s  religion  is  for  want  of  sense ;  if  they  had  this,  they 
would  have  no  religion,  for  their  religion  is  no  more  than  prejudice 
—superstition.* 

*  Lord  Chatham  in  his  speeches  did  not  reason;  he  struck,  as  by 
intuition,  directly  on  the  results  of  reasoning;  as  a  cannon-shot  strikes 
the  mark  without  your  seeing  its  course  through  the  air  as  it  moves 
towards  its  object.’ 

These  extracts  will  bring  before  the  reader  the  reflectire 
luibit  and  power  of  Mr.  Foster’s  mind.  In  this  he  excelled;  in 
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this  was  his  prime  excellence.  He  not  only  loved  to  know,  he 
loved  to  think.  His  mind  was  not  a  window,  but  a  workshop. 
What  he  received  be  assimilated.  He  had  not  entered  deeply 
into  the  studies  that  might  have  been  judged  most  congenial  to 
liis  taste.  Contemplating  a  visit  to  the  British  Museum,  he 
says :  '  Amidst  such  spectacles,  however,  it  is  a  great  grievance, 
aild  part  ly  a  shame,  to  me,  to  be  so  destitute  as  1  am  of  scientific 
knowledge.'  He  '  exceedingly  deplored  '  to  his  friend  Hughes 
his  *  total  want  of  all  knowledge  of  intellectual  philosophy,  and 
of  all  metaphysical  reading.'  Allowing,  as  we  readily  do,  that 
these  confessions  sjiy  more  than  they  mean,  it  is  yet  indisputable 
that  he  could  not  bojist  that  extensive  ac(|uaintance  with  science 
and  philosophy,  that  some  might  expect.  He  knew  companitivcly 
little  of  systems.  But  he  had  a  great  insight  into  the  things 
that  make  systems  of  any  worth.  With  their  forms  in  other 
minds,  and  in  books,  he  might  not  be  familiar,  but  he  had  found 
and  mastcHMl  them  by  his  independent  power.  He  wius  *  his 
ow  n  '  philosopher,  and  if  this  {lecounts  for  some  nnconscitms 
exaggeration  of  his  achievements,  it  gave  to  his  views  and  style 
a  jH’rsonal  force  and  freshness  that  we  would  not  part  with  for  a 
great  deal.  To  him  the  objects  that  nature  and  life  presented 
were  not  arbitrary  and  isolated  signs,  but  representations  and 
tyj>es.  They  were,  like  fragments  of  another  world,  hcljw  to  a 
conception  of  its  general  state  and  processes.  Like  a  skillful 
workman,  he  could  make  his  ow  n  tools. 

There  is  one  feature  of  Mr.  Foster’s  mind  w  hich  it  is  well  just 
to  refer  to.  Our  readers  will  probably  anticipate  onr  mention 
of  it — a  strong  tendency  to  gloomy  judgments  of  men  and 
things,  lie  confesses  to  have  been  *  addicted  through  ex[)cri- 
ence,  if  not  somewhat  given  by  temperament,  to  sombre  medi¬ 
tations,'  and  whether  confessed  or  not,  the  fact  apiK'ars  beyond 
all  possibility  of  doubt.  He  was  'apt  to  be  invaded,'  to  borrow 
from  his  description  of  his  w’ifc,  '  by  gloomy  sentiments  respect¬ 
ing  the  awful  moral  eoiulition  of  our  nature,  and  the  tremend¬ 
ously  mysterious  ec'onomy  of  the  divine  government  of  this 
world.'  These  sentiments  haunted  him  like  ghosts.  They 
made  their  appearance  on  all  occasions,  disturbing  the  scenes  of 
joy,  and  mhling  new  shades  of  darkness  to  the  gloom.  'On 
every  field  of  thought  the  awful  mystery  of  the  divine  govern¬ 
ment  surrounds  us  wdth  its  darkness,  and  abases  our  sjieculations 
and  presumptions.'  The  death  of  children  he  therefore  loi)ked 
u|>on  in  the  light  of  a  great  esca|)e :  '  I  constantly  and  systematic¬ 
ally  regard  this  world  with  such  horror,  as  a  place  for  the  rising 
human  beings  to  come  into,  that  it  is  an  eraphatical  satisfiiction, 
1  may  say  pleasure,  to  me  (except  in  a  few  cases  of  rare 
promise),  to  hear  of  their  prematurely  leaving  it.'  In  viewing 
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from  the  top  of  the  Colosseum  the  Metropolis,  '  the  first  on  our 
planet,  beyond  all  doubt  and  eomparison,'  he  ‘  could  not  help 
the  invading  thought,  *  Wliat  an  awful,  what  a  direful  spectacle  it 
was  in  one  view, — the  stupendous  amount  of  sin  in  it/  So  when 
he  heard  of  the  extension  of  Hebden-bridge,  his  melancholy 
comment  was — ‘  This,  on  a  more  moral  account  thau  its  break¬ 
ing  up  the  old  picture  in  my  imagination,  did  not  please  me  at 
all.  It  was  just  saying  that  there  were  so  many  more  sinners 
in  the  locality.  Unless  men  were  better,  an  augmented  number 
is  nothing  to  be  pleased  with.  On  the  contrary,  I  am  always 
apt  to  be  pleased  at  seeing  vacated  cities,  and  houses  deserted 
and  in  ruins.*  His  prospects  for  the  race  could  not  escape  the 
contagion  of  these  views.  He  w  as  *  compelled  to  eonclude  that 
religion  is  utterly  incompetent  to  reform  the  world,  till  it  is 
armed  with  some  new  and  most  mighty  powers ;  till  it  appears 
in  a  netv  and  last  dispensation,^  Much  more  of  the  same  kind 
might  be  (j noted.  Tliere  need  not  be  any  difficulty  in  account¬ 
ing  for  it  all.  He  had  a  natural  sympathy  with  the  awful.  The 
sight  of  the  buttercup,  as  betokening  the  far  advance  of  the 
season,  sometimes  led  him  to  exclaim,  ^  I*vc  seen  a  fearful  sight 
to-dav — I*ve  seen  a  buttercup  !*  His  theological  views  were  of 
the  darkest  kind.  His  conception  of  human  depravity  fell 
scarcely  short  of  physical  inability,  while  his  principle  of  neces¬ 
sity  led  him  to  approve  the  sentiment,  ‘  Whatever  is,  is  right.* 
But  there  were  other  and  higher  elements  at  work.  He  brought 
to  his  investigations  of  human  character  and  experience  a 
moral  sense  exquisitely  acute,  and  a  faculty  of  perception  singu¬ 
larly  keen.  The  phenomena  that  many  minds  pass  by  as 
involving  nothing  of  importance,  suggested  the  most  pro¬ 
found  reflections,  and  awakened  the  most  energetic  emotions, 
within  his  breast.  'Upon  one  stone*  w’ere  'seven  eyes.*  It 
is  very  easy,  doubtless,  for  the  superficial  and  the  careless, 
who  go  through  the  world  without  meeting  with  any  diffi¬ 
culties,  or  becoming  at  all  conscious  that  one  of  the  most 
solemn  functions  and  effects  of  the  present  system  of  things  is 
that  of  a  severe  moral  test  and  probation  of  men,  to  condemn 
the  intellect  that  wonders,  and  the  heart  that  sometimes 
trembles,  at  the  providence  of  God.  Mr.  Foster  will  be  very 
severely  handled  by  this  class — a  class  whom  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  looking  upon  as  among  the  most  mysterious  of  all  the 
mysterious  things  in  the  universe.  At  the  same  time,  it  would 
l>e  urcpostcrous  to  deny  that  Mr.  Fo8ter*s  mind  sometimes 
yielded  to  morbid  influences ;  that  he  felt  it,  as  he  confesses, 
most  difficult  to  preserve  anything  like  an  ardent  benevolence 
towards  mankind  ;  that  ‘  a  very  strong  tendency  to  misanthropy* 
^>ccasioually  showed  itself ;  and  that  he  was  often  tempted 
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rather  to  bewail  the  wickedness  and  miser}’  of  the  world,  than 
to  set  resolutely  about  the  task  of  amending  it.  W  hile  admit¬ 
ting  this,  let  it  not  be  forgotten,  that  the  brightest  light  casts 
the  deepest  shade. 

We  should  have  liked  very  much  to  present  various  specimens 
of  Mr.  Foster's  style  of  sentiment  and  writing  from  his  corres¬ 
pondence,  but  it  is  impossible.  Nor  can  we  attempt  to  charac- 
terixe  its  contents.  One  tiling  appears  in  it  with  beautiful 
distinctness — the  deep  and  humble  piety  of  the  writer.  This 
was  the  conservative  influence  of  his  intellect  and  heart.  It 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  his  religious  feelings  were  mostlv 
conversant  with  the  mysterious.  The  state  of  the  departed 
especially  engaged  his  thoughts.  To  know  the  secrets  of  the 
world  to  come  was  almost  a  passion  with  him — a  passion  revived 
and  quickened  by  the  deaths  of  his  friends,  and  his  own  ap¬ 
proaching  dissolution.  ‘The  nearer  I  approach  by  advancing 
age  to  the  grand  experiment,  the  more  inquisitive,  1  might 
almost  say,  restlessly  inquisitive,  I  become  respecting  that  other 
scene  and  state  of  our  existence.'  These  arc  the  inquiries  he 
sup|)oses  to  be  made  to  a  lisitant  from  that  world  : — 

*  Where  is  it — in  what  realm  of  the  creation — and  have  you  an 
abode  hxed  to  one  locality  ?  Do  you  exist  us  an  absolutely  uneni- 
bodied  spirit;  or  have  you  some  material  vehicle,  and  if  so,  of  what 
nature  ?  In  w  hat  manner  was  it  at  your  entrance  verified  to  you  that 
you  were  in  another  world,  and  with  what  emotion?  Was  an  ungel 
your  conductor?  How  does  the  strange  phenomenon,  Death,  appear 
to  you,  now  that  you  look  back  upon  it  ?  What  thought  or  feeling 
have  you  respecting  your  deserted  body?  What  is  your  mode  of 
perceiving  external  existence,  and  to  what  extent  does  that  per¬ 
ception  reach  ?  Do  you  retain  a  vivid  and  comprehensive  remem¬ 
brance  of  the  w'orld  and  the  life  which  you  have  quitted  ?  Are  you 
associated  with  the  friends  who  preceded  you  in  death  ?  What  is 
tlie  manner  of  intercommunication?  What  are  specifically  your 
employments?  What  account  do  you  take  of  time?  What  new 
manner  of  manifestation  of  the  divine  presence  ?  Is  there  a  personal 
manifestation  of  Jesus  Christ?  Have  you  a  sense,  a  faculty,  to  per¬ 
ceive  angels  as  personal  objects,  analogously  to  what  w'e  should  here 
call  a  visible  appearance  ?  Are  you  admitted  to  any  personal  know, 
ledge  of  the  wise  and  good  of  ancient  times?  Is  there  an  assign¬ 
ment  into  classes?  Do  the  newly  arrived  acquire  immediately  an 
adaptation  to  the  amazing  change  ?  Do  you  still  take  a  peculiar  in¬ 
terest,  tor  those  who  were  dear  to  you,  whom  you  left  behind  ?  Have 
you  any  intimation  how  long  it  will  be  before  they  follow  ?  .\re  you 
apprised  continuously  ol  much,  or  of  any  thing,  that  is  taking  place 
on  earth  ;  if  so,  by  what  means,  and  with  what  feelings?  Have  you 
any  uppoinloil  intervention  in  the  atfairs  of  this  world  ?  Is  the  awhil 
mystery  of  the  divine  government  of  this  world  in  any  degree  cleared 
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unto  your  view  ?  Is  the  groot  intellectual  superiority  which  some 
have  possessi'd  on  earth  maintained  in  the  other  world  ?  Is  there  a 
continual  progress  in  knowledge ;  if  so,  must  not  those  who  have 
been  in  the  spiritual  world  centuries,  or  thousands  of  years,  be  so 
immensely  in  advance  of  those  recently  entering,  as  to  be  almost 
humiliating  to  the  latter  I  In  what  manner  is  the  retributive  des¬ 
tination  signilied  ? — is  it  by  any  formal  judicial  act,  or  only  by  a 
deep  internal  consciousness?  Is  the  separation  so  wide  between 
the  good  and  the  evil  that  no  distinct  information  of  the  condition 
of  the  one  is  conveyed  to  the  other  ?  Or  are  they  so  mutually  ap¬ 
prised  as  our  Lord’s  parable  of  Dives  and  Lazarus  would  seem  to 
intimate?  How  is  maintained  your  complacency  in  the  appointment 
lo  wait  an  indefinite,  but  certainly  very,  very  long  period,  before  the 
attainment  of  complete  and  ultimate  happiness  V — vol.  ii.  pp.  3G(5, 
367. 

Mr.  Foster  was  a  dissenter  from  priiieiple.  Strongly  coiivineed 
that  religious  establishuients  arc  engines  of  oppression,  and 
obstacles  to  true  godliness,  he  contemplated  them  with  lui 
indignation  which  had  almost  the  severity  of  personal  hate. 
There  could  be  no  mistake  as  to  the  exciting  cause  of  his 

animosity.  The  Christianity  that  was  in  him  rose  up  in  protest 

against  what  he  deemed,  and  believed  he  could  prove,  to  be  one 

of  the  gravest  of  spiritual  nuisances.*  II is  letters  to  the 

Morning  Chronickf  and  to  Mr.  Cottle,  suHieiently  disclose  the 
religious  character  of  his  main  objections.  We  cannot  refrain 
from  citing  a  passage  from  a  letter,  written  in  1840  to  Sir  C.  E. 
Smith,  bearing  very  closely  on  a  matter  of  considerable  interest 
just  now. 

'  Here  occurs  to  me  u  consideration  which  strikes  me  very 
^lro^gly.  You  wish  the  controversy  lo  be  carried  on  in  an  amicable 
munner;  quite  right  for  an  intercommunication  direct,  and  almost, 
us  it  were,  personal,  between  the  parties.  But  at  the  same  time  in 
an  interchange  of  reasonings  on  these  terms,  the  dissenter  is  pre¬ 
cluded  from  by  far  the  most  effective  of  his  resources;  I  mean,  an 
unqualified  exhibition  of  the  practical  character  of  the  hierarchy 
reviewed  on  the  wider  ground  of  history,  or  (more  immediately  avail- 

*  We  can  foresee  that  use  will  be  made  of  Mr.  Foster’s  name  in  condemn¬ 
ing  the  present  aggressive  movements  of  dissenters.  In  1836,  he  wrote  to 
Mr.  Hill,  *  Do  you  stand  quite  aloof  from  the  grand  dUsentin^  commotion? 
They--(I  say  not  ire,  for  1  would  not  have  been  a  concurring  particle  in  the 
dust  the  dissenters  have  raised — I  mean  as  to  the  ejcUnt  of  theirdemands) — 
have  mistaken  their  |>oliey  in  calling  out  {at  'present)  for  the  *  separation? 
*  thing  most  palpably  impracticable,  till  a  few  more  Olympiads  have  (>assed 
nvrr  us.’  ^\ilhout  binding  ourselves  to  Mr.  Foster’s  judgment,  as  an 
authority,  and  being  least  disposed  to  do  so  on  matters  involving  a 
iwverely  practical  character,  w’e  can  scarcely  doubt  that  the  circumstances 
have  occurred  since  his  decease  would  have  greatly  affected  ids  views. 

tth  the  iiniiiediate  prosjiect  of  the  endowment  of  his  supreme  abomination, 
lopery,  what  might  he  not  have  done  ?’ 
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able)  as  seen  in  our  own  history  during  the  last  four  generations,  and 

as  manifested  in  the  present  times .  Look  at  the  present  state 

and  temper  of  the  church ;  the  intolerance  of  the  most  ostensible  and 
prominent  portion  of  it,  acquiesced  in  by  the  main  or  whole  body,  oral 
least  not  protested  against  by  any  pait  of  it ; — the  firm  alliance  with 
political  corruption ;  the  opposition  to  all  sorts  of  relorm ;  the  identify¬ 
ing  of  Christianity  with  the  establishment,  or  almost  giving  the  prece¬ 
dence  to  the  latter ;  the  essentially  worldly  nature  of  the  whole 
bvsteni  of  appointment  by  patronage,  purchase  at  auction,  etc.  etc., 
and  the  melancholy  and  disastrous  fact  that  a  vast  majority  of  the 
clergy  teach  a  doctrine  fatally  erroneous,  if  the  doctrine  of  the 
reformers  be  true.  Now,  all  this  belongs  to  the  dissenters’  argument, 
it  is  of  the  essence  of  their  case,  and  without  it  they  can  do  but  very 
partial  justice  to  that  case.  They  have  a  right  to  insist  on  this  as 
manifesting  the  essentially  vicious  nature  of  an  established  church; 
that  these  arc  not  mere  incidents,  foreign  and  separable;  if  they  had 
been  so,  in  what  country  so  likely  as  in  England  should  they  have 
l)een clearetl  off,  leaving  the  establishment  a  pure  Christian  institution! 
W hy  do  1  trouble  you  to  read  this  prolixity  of  sentences  ?  it  is  to  show 
that  the  dissenting  principle  cannot  be  asserted  in  the  fullness  of  its 
legitimate  argument  in  such  a  controversy  as  churchmen  will  admit  to 
be  amicable  or  even  civil.  They  will  require  you  to  come  away  out  of 
sight  of  all  this,  and  to  go  quietly  with  them  on  some  ideal  ground  of 
a  plausible  theory.  They  will  talk  to  you  (just  as  if  the  thing  were 
not  palpably  Utopian)  about  a  supposed  ecclesiastical  institution,  that 
should  send  throughout  the  country  some  dozen  thousand  pious,  well- 
disciplined,  diligent,  exemplary  instructors,  vigilantly  superintended 
by  faithful,  zealous,  apostolic  bishops,  authorized  and  aided  in  every 
way  by  patrons  and  a  government  intent  on  the  spiritual  welfare  of 
the  people  ;  and  then  they  will  challenge  you  with  the  question, 

*  Would  not  this  be  an  excellent  thing,  far  better  than  leaving  the 
important  concern  to  voluntaryism,  fanaticism,  and  chance  ?’  To 
which  the  proper  answer  would  be,  *  It  is  not  worth  making  a  ques¬ 
tion  about  so  idle  a  fiction;  wait  till  the  government,  the  prelacy, 
and  the  body  of  aristocratic  patronage  shall  consist  at  least  ot  men 
decidedly  religious ;  till  the  universities  shall  be  *  schools  of  the 
prophets,’  and  till  young  men  shall  enter  the  church  no  longer  as  a 
mere  profession,  or  in  pursuit  of  the  prizes,  but  from  the  serious 
desire  to  promote  religion.  Then  bring  the  question  into  discussion 
In  the  meantime  we  must  be  allowed  to  judge  of  an  establishment 
according  to  its  actual  quality  and  working,  as  exemplified  in  such 
institutions,  heretofore  and  at  the  present  time,  and  not  according  to 
any  fanciful  and  impracticable  theory.* 

*  By  all  means,  let  the  arguments  of  a  mere  theoretical  kind,  such 
as  may  be  debated  amicably  with  the  better  tempered  of  the  oppo¬ 
nents,  and  especially  the  scriptural  one,  so  much  insisted  on  by  Dr. 
Wardlaw  and  others,  be  kept  in  action.  They  will  be  adapted  to 
the  small  proportion  of  s|>eculative  thinkers.  But  for  popular  elfecl 
there  is  incomparably  greater  power  in  an  exhibition  of  the  actual 
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vices  and  mischiefs  of  establishments,  and  our  own  in  particular, 
And  the  recent  and  present  spirit  of  the  church  is  such  as  to  deserve 
no  forbearance  of  this  mode  of  conducting  the  war— a  defensive  war 
as  it  is.* — vol.  ii.  pp*  383 — 385 

Among  the  most  important  of  the  letters  which  appear  in 
these  volumes,  we  would  draw  es})ecial  attention  to  the  28th, 
To  an  unknown  lady  ;  the  29th,  To  the  Rev.  Joseph  Hughes  ; 
the  48th,  intended  to  be  introductoiy^  to  the  *  Essays  the  157th, 
To  Joseph  Cottle,  Esq. ;  those  on  the  Metropolis,  the  Established 
Church  and  Clergy,  and  the  Voluntary  Principle,  the  Ihillot,  the 
Intermediate  State, the  hternity  of  FuturePunishiuents, Missions, 
and  the  nine  addressed  to  Miss  Saunders. 

To  one  of  these  letters  we  must  make  a  further  reference, 
because  of  the  importance  of  the  subject  which  it  discusses.  It 
is  that  to  a  young  minister,  (the  Rev.  E.  White,  of  Hereford,)  in 
answer  to  one  in  which  he  stated  his  enquiries  and  ditfieultics 
respecting  the  eternity  of  future  punishment.  It  is  well  known 
that  on  that  subject  Mr.  Foster  did  not  hold  the  opinion  whieh 
prevails  in  orthodox  circles.  He  early  renounced  it.  In  the 
year  1796,  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Hughes,  '  I  have  discarded  the 
doctrine  of  eternal  punishments,'  and  he  suggests  in  his  letter 
to  Mr.  White,  the  possibility  of  his  having  let  the  ^opinion  (or 
impression)  admitted  in  early  life  dispense  with  protracted 
inquiry  and  various  reading.'  The  letter  referred  to  may  be 
reasonably  supposed  to  contain  the  strongest  representation  of 
the  case  that  could  well  be  made  within  the  same  compass.  W^e 
are  not  surprised  that  it  is  not  stronger,  nor  are  we  surprised 
that,  without  being  stronger,  it  should  liave  excited  considerable 
commotion  in  certain  quarters.  The  name  of  Foster  stood  too 
high  to  allow  of  its  sanction  of  a  doctrine  generally  regarded 
with  vehement  disapprobation  being  passed  over  without  parti¬ 
cular  remark,  and  orthodox  Christians  are  generally  too  ignorant 
of  the  great  theological  controversies  to  prevent  their  deeming 
novel  what  is  really  old.  The  mode  of  putting  the  case  adopted 
by  Mr.  Foster  is  one  familiar  to  those  who  have  a  tolerable 
acquaintance  with  nnitarian  literature,  and  it  is  one  whicli 
will  nojk  be  felt  very  formidable,  at  least  not  to  involve  insuper¬ 
able  difficulties,  by  those  who  have  fairly  grappled  with  the 
whole  question  of  orthodox  evangelism.  Admitting  '  the 
general,  not  very  far  short  of  universal,  judgment  of  divines  in 
affirmation  of  the  doctrine  of  eternal  punishment,'  to  be  '  a 
weighty  consideration,'  and  the  language  of  scripture  to  be 
‘  formidably  strong,  so  strong  that  it  must  be  an  argument  of 
extreme  cogency  that  would  authorise  a  limited  interpretation,' 
he  thinks  that  he  finds  the  justification  of  such  *  limited  inter¬ 
pretation,'  in  the  moral  argument — that  which  comes  in  the 
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stupendous  idea  of  etemitj’/  Upon  this  he  dwells  with  u  ctm. 
fCcnial  cx|>atiRtioii,  with  a  calm  sc^verity  of  illustration,  ami  an 
irresistible  truth,  which  arc  cxcccdinp^ly  adapted  to  disjmne  to  a 
rejection  of  the  popular  doctrine.  e  use  the  word  ‘  dis|)ose’ 
with  a  particular  purpose.  We  reverence  Mr.  Foster’s  chanictcr 
and  intellect,  and  no  feature  of  his  mind  has  more  i)owerfully 
excited  our  respect  than  that  depth  and  delieaey  of  moral  fceliuj^ 
which  shrunk  from  the  conception  of  everlasting^  punishment, 
yet  we  dare  to  say  that  in  the  way  in  which  he  arrived  at  the 
conviction  in  which  he  rested,  on  this  subject,  there  were 
principles  involved  that  cannot  be  successfully  maint^iined,  and 
that  would  be  equally  potent,  if  true,  as  opposed  to  doctrines 
w  hich  he  did  believe.  It  is  plain  to  us  that  the  ‘  impression  ’  of 
the  moral  view  did  unfit  him  for  a  snllicicntly  cool  and  careful 
survey  of  the  w  hole  evidence  upon  the  point.  His  lanj^iia^e  is 
remarkably  significant.  Speaking  of  the  annihilation  theory 
he  says — 'Even  this  would  be  a  prodigious  relief:  but  it  is  an 
admission  that  the  terms  in  question  do  mean  soiiiething  final, 
in  an  absolute  sense.  I  have  not  directed  much  thought  to  this 
point  ;  the  grand  object  of  interest  being  a  negation  of  the 
perpetuity  of  misery.  1  have  not  been  anxious  for  any  satis, 
faction  beyond  that'  No  one,  we  irajigine,  would  maintain 
the  best,  or  a  good,  state  of  mind,  for  investigating  the  evidence 
of  a  doctrine  to  be  that  in  which  ‘  the  grand  object  of  interest’ 
is  its  ‘  negation.'  Far  be  it  from  us  to  suspect  Mr.  Foster  of 
any  wilful  mistreatment  of  the  nuittcr,  but  very  little  knowledge 
of  human  nature  is  required  to  perceive  great  peril  of  error  in 
the  having  a  grand  object  of  interest  in  aught  but  the  discovery 
of  truth,  whatever  it  may  be.  The  subject  is  one  of  immense 
moral  difficulty,  but  the  difficulty  attiichcs  to  other  views  than 
the  orthodox.  We  have  said  that  Mr.  Foster’s  opinion  respect¬ 
ing  the  depravity  of  men  was  unusually  severe,  involving  '  real 
and  absolute  impotence,'  and  yet  he  held  that  *  on  no  allowable 
interpretatiou  do  they,  (the  terms  in  question)  '  signify  less  than 
a  very  protnicted  duration  and  formidable  severity.'  Now,  we 
have  no  hesitation  in  avowing  our  conviction  that  the  doctrines 
of  Mr.  Foster,  as  to  the  present  utterly  helpless  state  of  man’s 
nature,  and  the  terrifie  punishment  which  nevertheless  will  be 
inflicted  on  the  unbelieving  in  the  future  state,  present  a  moral 
difficultv,  not  perhaps  as  gn^^at,*  but  quite  as  insuperable  by  us  aoir, 
as  the  cfoctrine  of  eternal  punishment  Any  reader  going  care¬ 
fully  through  his  remarks  will  at  once  perceive  how'  forcibly 
’against  the  belief  of  the  wrriter  itself  may  his  objections  be 
turned. 

\N  e  should  insist,  were  we  arguing  the  subject,  on  putting 
the  controversy  on  the  ground  of  scriptural  criticism,  as  the  only 
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m/p,  and  tlic  only  philosophical,  one.  And  on  that  pjronnd,  what¬ 
ever  mi^ht  be  the  issue  as  to  the  eternity  of  future  punishment, 
(we  entertain  no  doubt  as  to  what  it  ouglit  to  be,)  very  little 
evidence  indeed  would  be  forthcoming'  for  the  view  to  which 
Mr.  Foster  seemed  to  cling,  viz.  that  of  restoration  '  somewhere 
in  the  endless  futurity.'  If  the  terms  employed  do  describe 
Himihilation,  there  is  no  w  ay  of  avoiding  the  conclusion  that  it 
will  take  place  at  the  judyrnent,  so  that  there  will  be  no  punish¬ 
ment  at  all,  unless  indeed,  the  terms  in  question  being  admitted, 
as  Mr.  Foster  suggests,  by  this  theory  to  'mean  something  final, 
in  an  absolute  sense,'  it  is  supposed  that  the  eternity  of  punish¬ 
ment  is  vindicated  after  all.  But  we  must  stop. 


Art.  VII. —  1.  The  Macauley  Election  ;  or,  the  Designs  of  the  Ministry. 

By  John  Robertson.  Hvo.  pp,  10.  London  :  J.  Johnston. 

2.  A  Few  Words  to  the  Electors  of  Edinburgh,  with  a  corrected  Report  of 
some  Speeches  delivered  during  the  late  Contest.  By  Sir  Culling 
Lardley  Smith,  Bart.  8vo.  pp.  20.  Edinburgh  ;  W.  Innes. 

In  our  hist  number  we  referred  to  the  Irish  ecclesiastical  policy 
of  our  new  ministers,  and  now  return  to  the  subject  in  confor¬ 
mity  with  the  promise  then  made.  For  doing  so  we  need 
not  apologize.  Necessity  is  laid  upon  us,  and  the  readers  of 
the  Eclectic  will  be  sure  to  take  a  deep  and  lasting  interest  in 
the  matter.  With  them  at  least,  the  latitudinarianism  of  a  con¬ 
cealed  infidelity,  or  the  treaclicrous  connivance  prompted  by 
political  expediency,  to  the  sacrifice  of  religious  conviction,  will 
find  no  favour.  Thev  will  look  for  and  rightfullv  demand  an 
honest  application  of  the  principles  we  have  avowed.  We  admit 
their  title  to  do  so,  and  have  no  intention  to  forfeit  their  con¬ 
fidence.  The  question  to  which  we  now  allude  is  imminent,  and 
its  bearings  arc  extensive  and  most  important.  It  involves 
principles  of  the  highest  order,  brings  up  the  history  of  many 
past  generations,  opens  anew  to  public  observ  ation  the  enormities 
of  the  svstem  hitherto  maintained,  and  directly  affects  the  most 
sacred  and  permanent  interests  of  the  people.  In  this  view  of 
the  subject  we  must  be  excused,  if  we  recur  to  it  frccjuently,  and 
dwell  on  it  at  some  length.  It  claims  reiteration,  and  there  is 
no  time  to  lose  in  preparing  the  public  mind  for  what  awaits  us. 
The  corn-law  question  having  been  settled,  that  of  the  church  is 
obviously  destined  to  engage  public  attention.  It  cannot  fail  to 
do  so.  Events  have  been  moving  in  this  direction  for  some 
years  past.  Old  errors  have  been  in  the  course  of  relinquish- 
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meut,  truth  has  obtained  a  wider  currency,  the  reasoning  wliich 
have  been  successful  ajjainst  one  monopoly  are  felt  to  be  appli. 
cable,  with  augmented  force,  to  another;  and  even  the  i>eeuiaur>’ 
interests  of  landlords  are  beginning  to  be  identified  with  a  re- 
adjustment  of  ecclesiastical  property.  The  signs  of  the  times  are 
ill  this  respect  distinct  and  indubitable.  He  who  runs  may  read, 
and  whatever  opinions  men  may  hold  as  to  the  result  of  the 
struggle,  all  parties  are  united  in  judgment  that  the  church 
system  is  about  to  undergo  a  searching  ordeal. 

E(}ually  clear  are  the  indications  that  the  first  stage  of  this 
great  controversy  will  respect  the  Irish  church.  Opinion  has 
been  gathering  force  against  it  for  many  generations  past. 
Churchmen  have  felt  that  silence  was  their  wisdom ;  and  states¬ 
men  of  all  classes,  conservative,  whig,  and  radicid,  have  been 
compellc<l  to  admit  that  it  was  a  disgraceful  and  (lerniciuus  ano¬ 
maly.  The  earth  is  covered  with  ecclcsismtical  institutions. 
They  have  sprung  up  everywhere  from  the  universal  tendency 
of  our  nature  to  formalism  and  secularity.  In  the  old  and  in 
the  new  world,  in  Catholic  and  in  Protestant  countries,  under 
the  despotism  of  Russia  and  the  republicanism  of  Switzerland, 
they  have  been  alike  visible.  Yet,  in  no  case,  and  at  no  period, 
has  an  analogous  instance  to  that  of  the  Irish  church  been  ex¬ 
hibited.  Let  the  records  of  all  nations  be  ransacked,  imd  the 
most  diligent  of  our  historical  students  will  fail  to  discover  a 
parallel  case.  Instances  may  indeed  be  adduced,  of  the  reli¬ 
gious  rites  of  a  conqueror  being  forced  on  the  conquered ;  the 
sword  has  often  been  used  to  propagate  the  faith ;  confisc'ation, 
imprisonment,  and  death,  have  been  the  agencies  employed  to 
coerce  a  reluctant  people,  and  the  outward  conformity  thus  in¬ 
duced  has  been  lauded  as  national  conversion  : — but  where  is 
the  parallel  to  Ireland  ?  In  what  region,  amongst  w  hat  people, 
civilized  or  barbarous,  do  we  find  a  ricldy  endowed  establish¬ 
ment,  whose  dignitaries  rank  with  nobles,  whilst  its  alUirs  arc 
attended  by  less  than  one-eighth  of  the  people  ? — The  church  of 
a  few,  exacting  its  unrighteous  claims  from  the  reluctant  inaiij, 
who  are  unbelievers  in  its  creed,  hostile  to  its  worship,  and  bit¬ 
terly  incensed  against  its  clergy.  This  is  the  case  of  Ireland,  a 
portion,  be  it  remembered,  of  our  own  empire,  lying  at  our  very 
door,  known  to  us  all,  and  seen  day  by  day. 

And  it  has  been  so  for  generations  past.  The  anomaly  has 
been  continually  growing ;  for  a  retributory  providence  working 
by  its  general  laws  has  diminished  the  number  of  the  oppressors, 
and  multiplied  that  of  the  oppressed.  The  condition  of  things 
in  Ireland  has  not  been  the  feature  of  a  year  or  of  a  genera¬ 
tion.  It  has  not  been  the  characteristic  of  a  people  in  a  state 
of  transition,  to  whom  it  was  difficult  to  secure  an  immediate 
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participation  in  just  and  equal  laws.  Had  this  been  the  case, 
some  excuse  might  have  been  found,  some  extenuation  have 
been  urged.  The  accidents  of  the  age,  the  limits  to  human 
power,  the  overwhelming  necessity  of  the  case  might  have  been 
pleaded,  and  we  should  possibly  have  felt  it  difficult  to  pro¬ 
nounce  a  simple  condemnation.  Tlie  temporary  would,  in  such 
case,  have  been  an  exception  to  the  permanent ;  the  transition 
state  would  have  stood  out  in  contnust  with  tliat  to  which  it 
led,  and  in -its  very  sadness  have  exhibited  in  yet  brighter 
colours  the  glory  and  the  blessedness  of  what  followed.  Would 
that  it  had  been  so.  It  would  be  well  for  the  h6nour  of  Eng¬ 
land  if  such  had  been  the  case.  We  might  then  have  looked 
up  unabashed  amongst  the  nations.  Our  statesmen  would  have 
escaped  many  perplexities,  our  religion  have  been  spared  much 
reproach.  The  Celt  and  the  Saxon  might  have  united  in 
goixi  brotherhood,  and  worshipped  at  the  same  common  altar. 
Far  different,  however,  have  been  the  facts,  and  the  result  is 
seen  and  known  by  all. 

At  length,  however,  there  is  something  like  unanimity  in  one 
point  pertaining  to  Ireland.  This,  in  itself,  is  significant  of 
change,  and  holds  out  the  prospect  of  good.  We  must  not,  how¬ 
ever,  overrate  it,  but  by  a  steady  effort  seek  to  'ascertain  its 
worth,  and  the  measure  of  the  good  it  promises.  The  convic¬ 
tion,  then,  is  spreading  wide,  and  has  been  diffused  through  all 
classes,  that  the  Irish  ecclesiastical  system  has  hitherto  been 
wrong,  essentially  vicious,  and  productive  only  of  social  disquie¬ 
tude  and  of  political  agitation.  This  conviction  exists  in  very 
various  degrees.  In  some  cases  it  respects  the  social ;  in  some, 
the  political ;  and  in  others,  the  religious  bearings  of  past  legis¬ 
lation  ;  but,  in  all  instances,  the  past  is  acknowledged  to  have 
been  a  failure,  so  radical  and  entire,  as  to  operate  rather  as  a 
warning  than  as  a  guide.  So  far,  the  thoughtful  and  candid  of 
all  parties  are  one,  and  there  is  much  gained  in  the  existence  of 
such  a  conviction.  It  betokens,  at  least,  the  breaking  up  of 
the  old  and  vicious  system ;  and  if  the  future  be  not  seen  with 
equal  clearness,  if  the  perception  of  what  is  due  to  the  right¬ 
eousness  of  the  case  be  not  as  clear  as  the  conviction  of  past 
injustice,  we  need  not  wonder.  It  is  what  we  might  have  ex¬ 
pected,  what  history  has  often  told  us,  what  the  prejudices,  and 
passions,  and  partial  knowledge  of  our  nature  render  almost 
inentable.  It  has  uniformly  been  so.  The  perpetrators  of 
^nong  become  the  victims  of  errors,  from  which  it  is  in  the  last 
degree  difficult  to  extricate  them.  They  grope  and  stumble  as 
in  the  dark,  long  after  they  are  sensible  of  the  folly  of  their 
ways.  They  condemn  the  past,  its  selfishness,  injustice,  and 
^y™nny,  and  are  yet  for  a  time,  utterly  unequal  to  the  corrcc- 
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tion  of  its  errors,  or  the  substitution  of  a  course  more  comnieu- 
suratc  with  the  claims  of  righteousness  and  truth.  In  jK)litics, 
as  in  morals,  the  effects  of  vice  remain,  long  after  the  vicious 
practice  is  abandoned.  Men's  judgments  are  beclouded,  their 
prejudices  and  party  interest  are  bound  up  w'ith  the  system  they 
have  aflmiuistered,  and  a  second  wrong  is  therefore  often  per¬ 
petrated,  in  the  effort,  and  as  the  means,  of  extricating  them¬ 
selves  from  the  first.  We  need  not  wonder  that  it  should  he 
so.  God's  providence  is  inexorable,  and  the  laws  by  which  it 
works  are  clearly  to  be  traced.  It  would  not  comport  with  the 
order  of  the  mond  world,  that  the  workers  of  folly  and  of  crime, 
even  where  they  repent  of  their  misdeeds,  should  wholly  esca|)c 
from  punishment.  The  reverse  of  this  is  visible  throughout  the 
historx^  of  our  world,  and  we  have  no  ground  to  expect  that  the 
vices  and  blunders  of  statesmen  should  be  an  exemption. 

An  illustration  of  this  priuciple  was  recently  furnished  in  tlic 
Maynooth  Endowment  Bill.  Much  of  the  reasoning  adduced 
in  its  defence,  was  founded  on  a  sophism  which  could  have  had 
no  existence,  had  not  wrong  been  previously  perpetrated,  and 
which  never  would  have  been  urged,  had  our  senators  possessed 
as  enlightened  a  view  of  what  was  right,  as  they  had  a  deep 
conviction  of  what  had  been  wrong.  The  language  used,  at 
least  by  the  more  liberal  members  of  the  Commons'  House,  be¬ 
tokened  an  advanced  stage  of  conviction,  a  mental  state  partially 
illumined  by  the  rays  of  truth,  a  sense  of  wrong,  and  a  solici¬ 
tude  to  offer  reparation.  So  far  they  were  right ;  and  w  hile  we 
condemn  their  decision,  we  see  in  their  language  and  arguments 
encouragement  for  hope.  Protestant  ascendancy  was  ahan- 
dondoned  ;  the  ^  No  Poper}^ '  cry  was  contemptuously  rejected ; 
the  hideous  anomaly  of  maintaining  the  church  of  the  rich,  and 
those  few  in  number,  by  the  coerced  contributions  of  nearly 
8,000,000,  was  reprobated  and  held  up  to  scorn.  This  was  as 
it  should  be  ;  and  we  receive  and  treasure  up  these  facts,  in  the 
conviction  that  a  time  is  coming  when  they  will  do  us  important 
service.  They  have  cleared  the  ground,  have  removed  much 
rubbish  out  of  the  way,  and  will  not  be  forgotten  w  hen  the  n  al 
struggle  comes.  It  is  true  that  the  men  who  talked  thus,  and 
who  were  loudest  in  their  condemnation  of  the  past,  were  the 
most  inconsistent  in  their  votes.  Seeing  so  much  of  truth  they 
ought  to  have  apprehended  more ;  and  had  they  done  so,  they 
would  have  devised  some  other  mode  of  doing  justice  to  the 
Irish  Catholic,  than  by  perpetrating  a  wrong  on  the  w’hole  Pro¬ 
testant  population  of  the  empire.  But  their  eyes  were  only 
partially  opened.  The  glaring  wickedness  of  the  Irish  church 
•tared  them  in  the  face,  aud  they  hailed  the  measure  of  Sit 
Uobert  Peel  as  an  instalment  of  an  admitted  debt.  It  would 
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hare  been  far  wiser,  more  equal,  and  better  for  every  portion 
of  the  empire,  bad  they  met  the  proposition  of  the  minister  by 
a  more  consistent  and  a  sounder  poliey.  They  might  have  said 
to  him, '  You  admit  the  anomaly,  and  now  claim  for  the  Catholic 
population  of  Ireland  a  consideration  which  has  hitherto  been 
denied  them.  This  is  as  it  should  be.  We  concur  with  you  in 
the  opinion  that  wrong  Inis  been  done,  and  are  willing  to 
strengthen  your  hands  for  the  performance  of  what  is  right. 
But  is  not  the  change  required  more  thorough  and  radical  than 
vou  propose?  The  Irish  catholics  complain  of  the  presence  of 
an  established  Protestant  church  amongst  them.  They  feel  it 
to  be  an  insult  and  grievous  wrong,  'the  monster  grievance,' 
which  irritates  and  deeply  injures  them.  The  endowment, 
therefore,  which  you  propose,  is  a  pitiful  tribute  to  a  sound 
principle,  and  if  submitted  as  a  means  of  satisfying  Irish  de¬ 
mands,  must  utterly  fail.  The  great  mass  of  the  people  you 
are  seeking  to  conciliate,  repudiate  your  Protestant  church. 
What  they  demand  is  its  suppression ;  and  what  they  arc  en¬ 
titled  to  look  for,  is  some  measure  on  your  part  which  shall 
compass  this  end,  with  the  least  possible  suffering  to  those  whose 
interests  are  identified  with  the  existing  system.  In  the  con¬ 
cession  you  offer,  you  admit  the  soundness  of  their  complaint, 
while  you  wholly  fail  to  remove  its  causes.  Y"ou  tithe  the  mint, 
the  anise,  and  the  cummin,  but  forget  the  weightier  matters  of 
the  law.  Abide,  therefore,  where  your  predecessors  stood,  or 
apply  the  principle  of  religious  equality  and  social  right  to  the 
whole  bearings  of  the  case.  ]Maintain  the  enormity  with  all  its 
hideousness,  or  remove  from  the  face  of  the  land  that  ecclesias¬ 
tical  institute,  beneath  whose  deadly  shade  disquiet,  turbulence, 
deceit,  and  formality,  have  found  their  dwelling-place  for  gene¬ 
rations.'  Such  language  might  and  ought  to  have  been  used 
by  the  Liberals  of  the  Commons'  House ;  but  it  w  as  reserved  to 
a  few, '  faithful  amongst  the  faithless,'  to  adopt  it,  and  the  many 
deemed  it  Utopian  and  theoretical,  or  stupidly  branded  it  as 
bigotry.  So  far  respecting  the  past,  and  we  refer  to  it  only 
with  the  view  of  illustrating  the  future. 

The  same  defective  views  w'hich  led  to  the  endowment  of 
Maynooth  are  now  working  out  their  legitimate  issue,  and  un¬ 
less  counteracted  by  a  united  and  enlightened  people,  will  ere 
long  secure  the  establishment  of  the  Catholic  church  in  Ireland. 
We  are  well  aware  that  this  w  as  denied  by  many  advocates  of 
the  Maynooth  bill,  and  are  of  opinion  that  some  of  the  sup¬ 
porters  of  that  measure  will  refuse  their  sanction  to  this  appli¬ 
cation  of  their  principles.  But  this  fact  works  no  change  in  our 
coiivicUon,  but  merely  illustrates  the  short-sightedness  and 
defective  logic  of  our  senators.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing — the 
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history  of  our  parliatnents  is  full  of  it — for  men  to  employ  argiu 
raents,  and  to  give  votes,  without  percei\ing  the  obligatious 
under  which  they  are  thereby  placed.  The  course  of  events 
will  come  to  tlieir  aid,  and  when  the  legitimate  application  of 
principles  formerly  avowed  is  called  for,  the  ready  excuse  will 
not  be  wanting  to  many.  Times,  it  will  be  pleaded,  have  their 
necessities  superior  to  general  laws ;  or  some  otlier  miserable 
evasion,  some  mere  verbal  quibble  w  ill  be  resorted  to,  to  gloss 
over  the  treacheiy'  practised.  Lord  John  Russell  was  more 
honest  than  many  of  his  party,  and  fearlessly  avowed  what  was 
involved  in  the  vote  he  gave. 

*  The  arguments,  said  his  lordship,  *  which  are  so  sound,  and,  us 
I  think,  so  incontrovertible,  to  induce  this  house  to  found  an  endow¬ 
ment  for  the  education  of  the  Roman-catholic  priesthood,  will  prove, 
upon  another  occasion,  as  sound  and  as  incontrovertible  with  respect 
to  an  endowment  for  the  maintenance  of  that  priesthood.  For  niv 
own  part,  preferring  most  strongly,  and  more  and  more  by  reflection, 
a  religious  establishment  to  that  which  is  called  the  voluntary  prin¬ 
ciple,  I  am  anxious  to  see  the  spiritual  and  religious  instructors  of 
the  great  majority  of  the  people  of  Ireland  endowed  and  maintained 

a  provision  furnished  by  the  state.' 

11  is  lordship  is  now  prime  minister  and  his  avowal,  coupled 
with  the  circumstances  to  which  we  shall  presently  allude,  is 
of  ominous  import.  It  has  been  repeated  since  his  accession  to 
office,  and  the  practical  adoption  of  the  measure  to  which  it 
refers  is  evidently  regarded  as  of  the  highest  moment.  To 
affect  to  doubt  his  lordship’s  intention  in  the  face  of  so 
distinct  an  enunciation  of  his  views  would  be  to  incur  a 
charge  of  folly,  to  which  few'  parallels  can  be  found.  He  may 
pause,  he  may  delay.  A  month,  a  year,  a  parliament  may 
elapse  before  he  records  his  views  on  the  statute-book,  but  his 
poilicy  is  declared,  his  settled  conviction  and  purpose  arc  made 
known.  He  only  bides  his  time,  and  whensoever  he  thinks 
that  has  come,  the  whole  machinery  of  government  will  be  em¬ 
ployed  to  carry  through  his  measure.  *  My  belief  is,’  said  his 
lordship  a  few  weeks  back,  when  replying  to  the  inquiry  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Duncombe,  that  if  Mr.  Pitt  had  carried  that  measure 

some  provision  for  the  Roman-catholic  church  by  the  state, ) 
he  would  have  carried  a  measure  conducive  to  the  welfare  of 
Ireland,  to  the  maintenance  of  the  Union,  and  to  the  peace  of 
the  United  Kingdom.  In  conformity  with  that  opinion  I  ga'C 
my  vote  in  1825,  in  favour  of  a  motion  made  by  Lord  F.  Egcr- 
ton,  now  the  Earl  of  Ellesmere,  who  moved  that  a  provision  be 
made  for  the  maintenance  of  tlie  Roman-catholic  church.  But 
what  do  I  find  at  this  moment  ?  .  .  .  .  I  cannot  pledge  myself 
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if  I  find  the  people  of  England  and  Scotland  disposed  to  what 
1  think  a  more  just  and  useful  arrangement,  I  will  not  pledge 
myself  to  be  an  opponent  of  such  arrangement.'  Such  then 
are  the  recorded  views  of  the  Premier,  let  us  see  whether  he 
has  surrounded  himself  with  associates  who  are  likely  to  concur 
in  his  policy. 

In  supporting  Mr.  Ward's  motion,  on  the  23rd  of  April  1845, 
for  charging  the  expense  of  Maynooth  on  the  Irish  ecclesiasticid 
funds.  Viscount  Palmerston,  now  Foreign  Secretary,  said, — 

*  Is  it  possible  that  you  regard  as  permanent  the  arrangement  that 
6,500,000  or  7.000,000  of  the  poorest  portion  of  the  people  of  Ireland 
lire  to  receive  their  religious  instruction  from  a  priesthood  dependent 
upon  the  eleemosynary  contributions  of  their  flock,  going  from  door 
to  door,  from  farm  to  farm,  and  from  cabin  to  cabin,  to  collect  the 
wretched  and  precarious  sums  of  which  their  income  is  composed  ? 
Sir,  I  say  that,  in  my  opinion,  whatever  may  be  the  feeling  of  any 
portion  of  this  house,  and  of  (as  I  admit  it  to  be)  the  people  of  this 
country  upon  that  subject,  a  provision  by  the  Slate  for  the  Catholic 
priesthood,  is  a  measure  to  whicti  the  government  and  this  house  will 
at  no  distant  period  be  compelled  by  their  sense  of  justice  to 
proceed.* 

*  Lord  Grey,  now  Home  Secretary,  in  bringing  forward  his  motion 
on  the  state  of  Ireland,  on  the  23rd  of  March  of  the  present  year, 
said, — ‘  Another  proposal  which  was  last  year  made  by  a  noble 
friend  of  mine  on  the  other  side  of  the  house  (Lord  VVicklow),  was 
to  tax  the  landed  property  of  Ireland  for  the  payment  of  the  Catholic 
clergy.  I  think  that  proposition  perfectly  just  and  reasonable  as  far 
as  it  goes,  and  I  hope  some  day  to  see  it  adopted.  But  I  think  that 
by  itself  this  would  be  insuflicient,  and  that  to  make  such  a  measure 
effectual,  you  must  add  to  it  an  arrangement  for  taking  away,  as 
existing  interests  fall  in,  some  part  of  the  property  now  held  by  the 
established  church  in  Ireland.* 

‘Sir  George  Grey,  now  Colonial  Secretary,  in  supporting  the 
Maynooth  Bill,  17th  of  April,  1845,  said — ‘  He  agreed  with  his  noble 
friend  the  member  for  Dorsetshire,  who  spoke  last  night,  that  it 
involved  a  distinct  principle — ay,  and  a  very  important  principle 
too~the  principle,  namely,  of  the  recognition  of  the  Roman-ca¬ 
tholic  church  in  Ireland ;  the  church  to  which  the  great  body  of  the 
inhabitants  of  that  country  were  warmly  attached,  and  in  whose  com¬ 
munion  they  lived ;  that  it  was  a  recognition  of  that  fact,  and  of  more 
than  that  fact,  namely,  that  in  matters  of  this  kind  it  was  unjust,  im¬ 
politic,  and  unwise,  to  disregard  the  opinions  of  the  great  majority  of 
the  people,  and  exclusively  to  maintain  in  a  Catholic  country  a 
Protestant  church.*  * 

*  Lord  Lansdowne,  now  president  of  the  Council,  on  the  third  read¬ 
ing  of  the  Maynooth  Bill  in  the  Lords  (June  16th)  said, — ‘  He  agreed 
with  the  noble  Duke  that  the  present  state  ol  Ireland  was  full  of 
^ngcr,  and  that  measures  ought  to  be  taken  for  the  improvement  of 
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that  situation ;  and  if  the  time  should  come  when  parliament  should 
recognise  the  necessity  of  placing  the  clergy  of  Ireland  in  a  different 

situation,  he  could  have  no  doubt  that  the  wisdom — the  omnipotence _ 

of  parliament  would  find  the  means  of  carrying  that  salutary  measure 
into  effect.* 

‘  Lord  Campbell,  now  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  said 
on  the  same  occasion, — *  He  did  not  complain  of  the  existence  of  the 
Episcopal  Protestant  Church  in  Ireland  ;  he  was  one  of  those  who 
placed  no  trust  in  the  voluntary  principle.  ♦  *  •  ♦  ♦  Xhe  Protest¬ 
ants  should  have  their  religious  wants  amply  supplied  ;  and  he  would 
never  sanction  any  measure  which  had  the  slightest  tendency  to  de¬ 
prive  them  of  the  rights  to  which  they  were  entitled.  But  we  knew 
there  were  7,000, (XK)  of  Roman-catholics  w  ho  were  required  to  obey 
the  law — who  were  culled  on  to  contribute  to  the  public  revenue, 
and  who  were  asked  to  defend  the  State  by  their  personal  services. 
Now  ought  not  a  similar  provision  to  be  made  for  the  religious 
instruction  of  such  men,  as  for  that  of  their  Protestant  brethren  V 

Again  we  say,  it  were  folly,  stark  madness  to  doubt  that  the 
present  government,  whose  offichd  life  is  in  the  keeping  of 
O'Connell,  is  resolved  on  this  measure,  and  only  waits  a  con¬ 
venient  opjK)rtunity  to  carry  it  into  effect.  The  Premier,  three 
Secretaries  of  State,  the  President  of  the  Council,  and  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  have  distinctly  avowed 
their  mind,  and  several  of  their  subordinates,  like  Mr.  Ward, 
Secretary  to  the  Admiralty,  and  Mr.  Gibson,  Vice-President  of 
tho  Hoard  of  Trade,  have  done  the  same. 

*  If  ever,’  says  Mr.  Robertson  in  his  earnest  and  able  pamphlet, 

*  there  wus  an  administration  which  had  its  purpose  blazoned  upon 
the  forehead  of  it,  this  administration  has  been  constructed  with 
a  view  to  the  endowment  of  popery.  For  one  person  in  the 
upper  Liberal  circles  against  paying  any  sect,  there  are  twenty 
in  favour  of  paying  all.  Every  b(^y  thinks  it  good  policy  to  pay 
the  priests  and  make  good  subjects  of  them.  Catholic  ascendancy  is 
the  cherished  purpose  of  Conciliation  Hall.  It  will  be  done  when 
O’Connell  wishes  it ;  for  he  is  the  strongest,  and  premiers  are  not 
false  to  their  own  convictions  when  their  interests  coincide  with 
them.’ — p.  13. 

Against  this  formidable  army  of  witnesses,  which  iu  all  ordi¬ 
nary  cases  would  be  deemed  conclusive,  tlie  evidence  of  Mr. 
Mai^auley  is  adduced,  given,  be  it  remembered,  in  the  course  of 
a  contested  election,  and  expressed  withal  iu  terms  sufficiently 
vague  to  allow  ordinary  politicians  to  escape.  We  give  the 
words  of  Mr.  Macanley,  with  the  comments  of  bis  opponent, 
and  should  be  glad  to  receive  his  reply.  We  arc  constrained  to 
tuspect — though  we  do  it  with  great  reluctance — that  these 
comments  unveil  the  miserable  shifts  to  which  an  able  man  can 
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fttoop  in  the  accomplishment  of  his  design.  We  need  scarcely 
remark,  that  we  have  no  sympathy  with  the  closing  assertion 
of  Sir  Culling  Smith.  Belie>ing  that  the  constitution  ought  not 
to  involve  the  recognition  of  any  ecclesiastical  polity,  we  cannot 
refer  to  its  Protestantism  in  condemnation  of  the  anticipated 
ministerial  measure. 


*  Let  me  refer  to  the  w’ords  which  Mr.  Macaulcy  used  at  a  recent 
meeting.  He  says,  *  Let  no  man  say  that  I  mean, — what  has  been 
absurdly  and  caluraniously  imputed  to  me, — that  I  wished  to  make  the 
Irish  Catholic  priests  State-pensioners, — that  I  take  up  the  opinion  that 
Catholic  bishops  should  be  in  the  House  of  Lords.  Is  it  necessary  that 
a  sane  man,  speaking  to  sane  men,  should  contradict  such  frivolities  as 
these  ?  I  shall  most  deeply  deplore,  and  most  strongly  oppose,  a  pro- 
position  to  pay  the  Irish  Catholic  clergv' ;  and  I  can  truly  say  that,  if  I 
had  contemplated  such  a  proposition  as  likely  to  be  brought  forward  by 
the  present  government,  I  w’ould  not  have  been  a  member  of  it.*  Now, 
I  should  like  to  ask  Mr.  Macauley,  does  he  think  it  also  an  absurd  and 
calumnious  imputation,  that  he,  and  those  with  whom  he  is  acting, 
intend  to  apply  a  portion  of  the  ecclesiastical  revenues  of  Ireland  to  pay 
the  Roman-catholic  clergy  ?  Does  he  mean  to  say  that  he  will  give  his 
opposition  to  any  measure  having  in  view  that  a  portion  of  these  reve¬ 
nues  should  be  applied  to  purchasing  manses  and  glebes  for  the  Roman- 
catholic  clergy  ?  It  is  all  very  well  to  use  the  phrase,  *  not  to  make  the 
Roman -catholic  clergv  state- pensioners.*  They  themselves  say  that 
thev  will  not  be  made  state-pensioners,  and  I  do  not  wish  to  raise  the 
question  here,  where  the  Catholics  are  in  a  minority,  whether  their 
assurances  upon  that  subject  are  to  be  believed  or  not ;  but  without 
making  them  state- |>ensioners, — without  involving  them  in  that  depen¬ 
dence  on  the  State,  to  which  they  sav  they  w'ould  not  consent, — it  is 
perfectly  practicable,  and,  upon  the  ])rinciple8  of  secular  whig  politics, 
perfectly  consistent,  to  purchase  for  them  manses  and  glebes ;  and  Mr. 
O’Connell  is  understood  to  have  declared  that  there  is  nothing  to  pre¬ 


vent  the  Roman-catholic  clergv  accepting  glebes  and  manses,  if  they 
were  in  any  way  furnished  to  them.  Well,  I  should  like  two  questions 
to  be  answered  ;  the  first  question  to  be  answered  by  Mr.  Macaulay,— 
Are  you  willing  and  prepared  to  do  this  ?  and  the  second  question  to  be 
answered  by  the  people  of  Edinburgh,  of  Scotland,  and  of  England,— Are 
you  willing  and  prepared  that  it  should  be  done  f  Then  there  are  other 
and  very  possible  ways  in  which  the  government  may  give  its  w’eight  and 
sanction  to  the  encouragement  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion.  There  are 
a  number  of  parishes  in  Ireland  in  which  there  is  not  a  single  Protestant. 
Now  I  will  anticipate  any  feeling  which  may  be  expressed  by  any  friend  of 
Mr.  Macauley’s  present,  by  saying,  that,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  neither  legiti- 
niate  nor  reasonable,  that  in  a  parish  where  there  is  no  Protestant,  a 
mmister  should  be  paid  for  doing  nothing.  In  such  a  parish  as  I  have 
described,  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  probable  that  Government  will 
propose  that  the  Established  Church  of  Ireland  should  be  curtailed ;  and 
I  for  one  will  add,  that  if  that  were  the  whole  of  their  proposition,  1 
^ould  not  be  prepared  to  oppose  it ;  but  I  conceive  it  also  to  be  in  the 
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iiighest  degree  possible  and  probable,  that  in  those  parishes  it  will  be 
proposed  that  the  churches  thus  made  vacant,  shall  be  given  for  the  use 
of  the  Roman  Catholics  of  the  district ;  and  I  fearlessly  assert  that  I 
shall  consider  it  a  violation  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  our  Con¬ 
stitution,  if  one  single  steeple  or  church  tower  in  Ireland,  shall  be  given 
for  the  use  of  the  Roman  Catholics.*  ♦ — pp.  16,  17. 

Such  then  is  the  present  position  of  this  great  question.  We  look 
upon  it  as  settled  so  far  as  ministerial  intention  is  concerned.  This 
is  the  conviction  of  all  impartial  men^  friends  or  foes,  dissenters 
or  churchmen,  whatever  may  be  pleaded  on  behalf  of  a  trucu¬ 
lent  or  vacillating  policy.  '  We  have,'  says  the  Address  of  the 
Scottish  Board  of  Dissenters,  which  has  just  come  to  hand,  ‘  in 
uear,  and  if  we  do  not  bestir  ourselves,  in  certain  prospect,  the 
endowment  of  popery  in  Ireland.  The  leaders  of  the  two  great 
parties  in  parliament  have  united  in  commending  this  course, 
and  there  cau  be  no  question  that  a  large  majority  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  House  of  Commons  are  disposed  to  aid  in  the  prosecution 
of  it ;  so  that  nothing  but  the  strong  and  declared  opposition 
of  the  constituency  can  long  avert  the  infliction.  Lord  John 
Russell,  accordingly,  while  he  acknowledges  that  the  public 
mind  is  inadequately  prepared  for  such  a  policy,  explicitly 
avows  that  he  defers  it  with  manifest  reluctance,  and  holds  out 
the  hope  that,  before  many  years  shall  have  elapsed,  it  will  be 
more  favourably  regarded.' 

Against  this  all  but  universal  belief  it  is  urged  by  some 
that  our  judgment  is  precipitate.  The  government,  it  is  alleged, 
has  not  yet  avowed  the  design,  and  it  is,  therefore,  ncitlier 
generous  nor  just  to  charge  them  with  it.  It  is  marvellous  how 
far  the  credulity  of  some  men  will  carry  them.  We  pity  their 
folly,  but  must  decline  to  follow’  them  as  guides.  If  ever 
coming  events  cast  their  shadows  before  them,  these  shadows 
are  distinctly  visible  in  the  present  case,  and  Lord  Russell  and 
his  associates  must  smile  at  our  simplicity,  if  we  fail  to  be  fore¬ 
warned.  The  measure  to  be  anticipated,  at  least  in  the  first 
instance,  is  not,  technically  speaking,  a  provision  by  the  state : 

•  We  are  ^lad  to  find  that  some  of  the  most  objectionable  passages  at¬ 
tributed  to  Sir  Culling  Smith  by  the  newspaper  press,  are  not  to  be  found 
in  the  corrected  re|x)rU  of  his  speeches  contained  in  the  jmmphlet  before 
us.  ^ye  ho|)e  they  were  not  uttered,  or  that  if  uttered,  they  have  been  on 
reflection  discardea.  We  ereatly  honour  his  integrity  of  purpose,  and  the 
Kntlemanly  bearing  which  he  observed  towards  his  opponent.  Truth, 
however,  compels  us  to  say,  that  we  dissent  from  much  oi  his  reasoning. 
\^e  do  not  attach  the  im|K)rtance  which  he  evidently  does  to  the  distinction 
between  an  annual  grant  and  the  present  state  of  the  Maynooth  endow¬ 
ment,  and  arc  bound  to  disclaim  all  sympathy  with  his  .views  on  the  State 
eonacience.  In  his  correspondence  with  the  Lord  Provost,  he  appears  to 
B*tat  advant^e.  It  is  marvellous,  that  the  latter  should  deem  his  conduct 
consistent  with  the  profession  of  independency. 
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tnd  here  we  apprehend  is  the  mean  evasion,  the  unprincipled, 
subterfuge,  of  which  some  will  take  advantage.  A  readjust¬ 
ment,  or,  as  it  will  probably  be  termed,  a  more  equal  distribu¬ 
tion  of  church  property,  is  the  measure  to  be  first  apprehended. 
The  eight  millions  it  will  be  urged  are  entitled  to  share  the 
revenues  now  restricted  to  the  eight  hundred  thousand ;  and 
juirishes  will  be  referred  to  iu  which  no  Protestant  worship  is 
miuntained,  and  the  inquiry  be  boldly  put,-  ^  Is  it  to  be  borne, 
is  it  consistent  with  the  lowest  standard  of  right  that,  in  such 
cases,  a  Protestant  incumbent,  a  mere  hireling,  a  sinecurist,  an 
absentee,  should  continue  to  receive  the  ecclesiastical  revenue?^ 
To  all  such  queries  we  fearlessly  answer,  '  No :  but  what  then?' 
Have  we  conceded  the  wisdom  and  justice  of  handing  over  such 
revenues  to  the  Romanist  church?  By  no  means.  The  pro¬ 
perty  in  question,  termed  for  purposes  of  popular  delusion, 
church  property,  belongs  as  really  to  the  state,  and  is  as  subject 
to  its  controul,  as  the  proceeds  of  the  taxes,  or  any  other  portion 
of  the  public  revenue.  There  is,  therefore,  no  difference,  so  far 
as  principle  is  concerned,  between  the  application  of  this  kind  of 
property,  and  that  of  any  other,  to  the  endowment  of  the  Ro¬ 
manist  priesthood.  The  ecclesiastical  revenues  of  Ireland  belong 
to  the  nation,  and  may  rightfully  be  employed,  as  they  verily 
ought  to  be,  to  diminish  its  burdens.  But  the  Catholics,  it  may 
he  urged,  are  the  great  majority,  and  the  appropriation  of 
church  property  to  their  good,  may  so  far  be  termed  national. 
To  this  we  reply,  that  such  appropriation  is  without  the  province 
of  government,  and  cannot  be  eftected  without  hazarding  much 
greater  evil  than  it  can  compass  good.  And  further,  the  pro¬ 
perty  in  question  being  national,  belongs  to  the  minority  as  well 
^8  to  the  majority.  The  Protestants  have  an  interest  in  it 
equally  with  the  Catholics,  and  to  assign  it  therefore  to  the  lat¬ 
ter,  in  any  degree,  is  to  inflict  on  the  former  a  similar  wrong  to 
that  of  which  the  Romanists  now  so  justly  compljiin.  The  joint 
interest  which  the  two  parties  possess,  forbids  the  appropriation 
to  any  other  than  mutually  advantageous  purposes.  When 
will  statesmen  learn  that  to  do  justice  is  to  relieve  themselves 
from  perplexity,  and  to  secure  the  largest  good  to  the  people 
they  govern  ?  Let,  then,  the  state  resume  whatever  revenues  it 
has  granted  for  religious  purposes.  Such  revenues  have  only 
served  to  foment  pride,  secularity,  and  idleness.  They  have 
been  the  bane  of  religion,  and  the  weakness  of  the  church  of 
Christ ;  and  so  long  as  they  are  continued,  will  prove  a  source  of 
contention  and  malignity.  An  impoverished  and  starving  peo¬ 
ple  clamour  for  relief,  and  here  are  the  means  of  supply.  Reli¬ 
gion  would  thus  be  unshackled,  the  load  of  secularity  by  which 
8he  has  been  bowed  down  would  be  removed,  hirelings  would  be 
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driven  out  of  the  church,  and  the  truth  of  God  would  have  'free 
course,  run,  and  be  glorified.' 

Some  men,  and  even  some  dissenters,  place  great  rclianee  on 
the  unwillingness  of  the  Catholics  to  take  the  pay  of  the  state. 
We  marvel  at  their  folly,  after  the  events  of  last  year ;  and  refer 
them  to  Mr.  Robertson's  indignant  rebuke. 

*  It  is  amazing.'  says  that  gentleman,  ‘  what  some  heads  are  filled 
to  believe,  and  some  tongues  to  say.  Did  not  the  welkin  of  the 
whole  world  ring  with  a  shout  of  Catholic  joy  when  the  State  under¬ 
took  to  provide  for  the  education  of  the  priesthood  in  Ireland?  Will  they 
who  rejoiced  over  the  maintenance  of  the  students  reject  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  the  priests  of  .Maynooth?  Catholic  ascendancy  in  Ireland 
is  the  Catholic  notion  of  justice.  In  tl»e  teeth  of  all  his  loud  pro 
fessions  of  Voluntaryism,  now  silent.  Mr.  O’Connell,  in  a  memorable 
s|>eech  in  the  beginning  of  last  year,  made  his  last  declaration  on 
this  subject;  which  was,  that  as  Presbyterianism  was  the  established 
religion  of  Scotland,  and  Episcopacy  of  England,  Caiholicism  ought 
to  be  the  established  religion  of  li eland.  Only  imagine  the  Vatican 
spurning  State  pay !  As  much  of  State  pay,  and  os  little  of  Slate 
control  us  possible,  is  the  objec  t  of  the  Irish  priesthood.  Gold  as 
much  as  they  can  get,  with  as  little  of  it  as  possible  in  the  shape  of 
chains,  is  the  object  of  the  priests. 

*  O'Connell  has  been  strong  hitherto,  because  he  has  been  on  the 
side  of  justice.  The  spectacle  presented  by  Ireland  is  a  rich  church 
without  a  people — a  people  without  bread — a  Protestantism  with  the 
curse  of  persecution  withering  it  into  infamy — a  Catholicism  the 
consoler  of  the  robbed  and  persecuted  always.  In  six  centuries  the 
English  spoilers  and  Protestant  persecutors  have  robbed  the  Irish 
Catholics  of  oleven-tweltlhs  of  their  lands.  These  wrongs  are  the 
source  ot  the  power  of  O’Connell.  Let  us  wash  our  hands  of  them 
The  language  of  the  friends  of  righteousness  to  Mr.  O’Connell  ought 
to  be,  *  We  will  help  you  to  equality,  but  not  to  ascendency — half 
Uie  English,  two-thirds  of  the  Scotch,  educate  and  pay  their  own 
clergy— you  shall  be  our  equals,  you  shall  not  have  the  degradation 
of  an  ascendency — the  slavery  of  an  alliance  with  an  aristocracy — 
the  baseness  of  a  subsistence  on  the  alms  of  your  spoilers.  Liberator 
of  your  race !  it  is  your  people,  and  not  your  priests,  who  want 
bread !  Emancipator  of  your  religion !  assist  not  in  taking  the  mi¬ 
nister  of  it  from  the  bed-side  of  the  peasant  to  giggle  as  a  sycophant 
at  the  table  of  the  landlord.  Behold  those  thousands  of  your  wretched 
countrymen  lying  in  their  cabins,  famishing  in  the  dreadful  season 
between  the  old  potatoes  and  the  new — hear  the  yells  of  your  coun¬ 
trywomen,  infuriated  by  their  famished  children,  around  the  potato 
carts,  which  are  driven  away  because  they  cannot  pay  the  price — 0 
give  not,  give  not  the  children’s  bread  to  a  sacerdot.d  lackeyhood!’ ' 
— pp.  15, 16. 

MTbRt  then,  it  may  be  asked,  does  it  devolve  on  us  to  do? 
The  question  is  a  fair  one,  and  we  will  bonestlv  meet  it.  In  the 
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tint  place,  then,  it  becomes  us  to  look  our  danger  in  the  face. 
We  must  not  evade  or  trifle  with  it.  There  must  be  no  shrink¬ 
ing  back,  no  attempt  to  keep  ourselves  in  ignorance,  or  to  hold 
our  judgments  in  suspense.  Once  and  for  all  we  must  sift 
the  facts,  must  look  below  the  surface,  must  scrutinize  the 
eridence,  and  satisfy  ourselves  of  the  probabilities  of  the  case. 
There  must  be  no  temporizing  in  the  matter,  no  communing 
with  a. low-minded  and  truculent  expediency.  The  principles 
involved  are  too  sacred,  the  interests  threatened  too  solemn  and 
weighty  for  this.  We  must  rise  to  the  elevation  of  our  position, 
and  with  the  earnestness  of  Christian  men  must  meet  the  claims 
of  duty.  Oui*  fathers  have  set  us  a  noble  example.  Let  the 
same  moral  courage  and  rectitude  which  they  evinced,  be  seen 
in  our  demeanour. 

Happily  we  have  the  means  of  preventing  the  anticipated 
evil.  Kdelity  to  ourselves,  or  rather  to  the  principles  we  liave 
avowed,  is  alone  required  in  order  to  this.  Let  us  discharge  our 
duty  as  Christian  men,  in  the  fear  of  God,  and  w  ithout  respect 
of  persons,  and  we  need  not  fear  the  infidel  policy  of  our  rulers. 
It  has  happened  in  the  course  of  God's  providence,  that  the 
intimation  of  danger  has  come  upon  us  on  the  eve  of  a  general 
election.  The  question  will  probably  be  staved  off*  during  the 
present  parliament,  and  we  shall  not  be  surprised  if  attempts 
arc  made  before  a  dissolution,  to  involve  the  intentions  of 
government  in  doubt.  To  be  forewarned,  however,  is  to 
be  forearmed.  Come  when  it  may,  the  question  will  really 
be  decided  at  the  next  election.  If  the  Christian  men  of 
this  country  then  prefer  repose  to  their  duty,  if  they  allow 
the  miserable  charge  of  being  political  to  deter  them  from  the 
exercise  of  their  right  as  citizens,  if  they  suffer  personal  interests 
or  local  influence  to  induce  them  to  record  their  votes  otherwise 
than  as  religious  fidelity  enjoins,  if,  in  a  word,  they  merge  their 
higher  and  holier  obligations  at  the  dictate  of  party,  or  the  so¬ 
licitations  of  friendship,  a  House  will  inevitably  be  constituted 
by  which  the  chains  of  ecclesiastical  usurpation  will  be  strength¬ 
ened,  and  the  circle  of  governmental  interference  with  ('hristi- 
anity  be  greatly  enlarged.  Let  dissenters,  then,  l>e  instantly 
on  the  alert.  lit  local  organizations  be  effected,  having  respect 
to  local  returns.  Let  suitable  candidates  be  provided,  and  every 
provision  be  made  which  earnest  zeal  and  prudent  foresight  can 
devise.  Were  we  alive  to  the  religious  bearings  of  this  question 
as  we  ought  to  be,  w  e  should  look  out  for  men  of  our  own  class, 
who  know  our  principles,  are  religiously  earnest  in  their  advo¬ 
cacy,  and  qualified  to  expound  and  enforce  them  before  the 
Rational  intellect.  The  greatest  service  which  could  be  done  to 
religion  would  be  the  return  of  a  few  such  at  the  ensuing 
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general  election,  and  we  know  not  a  higher  and  nobler  appli- 
cation  of  a  portion  of  the  wealth  of  our  rich  men,  than  the  fur¬ 
therance  of  such  an  object.  But  whatever  steps  are  taken,  we 
•ay  to  our  readers,  in  the  language  of  the  Scottish  address  ; — 

*  Let  them  be  characterised  by  energy  and  despatch.  An  emer- 
gency  is  at  hand  ;  every  day  is  increasingly  precious  ;  and  the  well- 
Ming  of  remote  lands,  and  of  future  generations,  wait  upon  your 
failhlulness.  It  is  not  meant  that  you  are  to  display  rashness  and 
fury  in  your  procedure  ;  these  are  poisoned  weapons,  and  niu>t  not 
be  brandished.  Avoid  every  word  or  act  that  could  reasonably 
offend;  beware  of  personal  attacks,  and  imputation  ot  motives,  and 
unbecoming  ridicule.  Be  not  only  just  but  generous  in  your  jud^. 
ment  of  opponents.  Concede  to  them  all  the  credit  for  upright  and 
benevolent  intention  you  claim  to  yourselves.  If  they  accuse  and 
malign  you,  return  not  railing  for  railing.  Rejoice  that  the  trutli  of 
God  has  so  largely  neutralized  human  folly,  oJid  that  our  national 
churches,  based  as  they  are  on  a  false  principle,  contain  nevertheless 
so  many  who  exemplify  and  adorn  our  common  Christianity  Do 
all  this,  and  more,  in  commendation  of  charity.  But  remember  that 
He  who  is  the  Lamb  of  God  is  also  the  Lion  of  the  tribe  of  Judah, 
and  that  the  same  religion  which  inculcates  kindness,  inculcates 
courage  ;  makes  diligence  a  virtue  and  indolence  a  crime.  We  have 
slept  long  enough — too  long.  The  calls  of  Providence,  like  the 
sound  of  a  trumpet,  waxing  louder  and  louder,  rebuke  our  slumbers, 
and  summon  us  to  action.  Up,  then,  and  be  doing  ;  quit  yourselves 
like  men — be  strong.  Meet  immediately  ;  hold  meetings  every 
where  ;  interchange  counsels ;  form  and  mature  plans  ;  and,  what¬ 
ever  else  you  resolve  on,  be  at  all  events  determined  to  inscribe  on 
the  page  of  history  that,  in  the  eventful  election  of  1817,  not 
A  dissenting  vote  W'AS  tendered  that  went  to  secularize 
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Li/#  of  Cordinol  Wolsey.  By  John  Galt.  Third  edition,  with  addi¬ 
tional  Illustrations  from  Cavendish's  *  Life  of  Wolsey,’  and  other 
sources.  '  London :  D.  Bogue. 

Mr.  Bogue  has  acted  wisely  in  the  selection  of  this  volume.  It  is 
well  suited  to  the  ‘  European  Library,'  and  will  be  highly  accept¬ 
able  to  the  numerous  purchasers  of  that  excellent  series.  The  limes 
of  Wolsey  have  left  their  impression  on  English  history,  and  bis 
agency  was  mainly  instrumental  in  the  great  work  then  accomplished. 
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It  is  of  importance  that  his  character,  and  the  circumstances  of  his 
age  should  be  accurately  known  ;  and  we  therefore  welcome  this 
popular  reprint  of  Mr.  Gall's  volume.  The  editor  has  rendered  a 
valuable  service  by  suppl}ing,  in  the  form  of  notes,  many  of  the 
personal  details  furnished  by  Cavendish,  the  earliest  biographer  of 
Wolsey.  The  value  of  the  volume  is  thus  greatly  increased,  whilst 
its  power  of  interesting  the  reader  is  enhanced  vastly.  The  selections 
made  are  so  extensive  as  to  *  include  well  nigh  all  that  constitutes  the 
peculiar  superiority  of  Cavendish's  relation.'  The  Appendix  also 
contains  a  far  greater  number  of  Cardinal  W olsey's  letters  than  have 
e'er  before  been  brought  together,  so  that  we  need  scarcely  say  the 
present  edition  is  incomparably  superior  to  either  of  its  predecessors. 


The  Privateer*  s- Man,  One  Hundred  Years  Ago,  By  Captain  Marry  at, 
R.N.  Two  vols.  London:  Longman  and  Co. 

Tuts  book  cannot  fail  to  be  a  great  favourite  with  the  young.  It  is 
80  crowded  with  romantic  incidents,  as  to  be  well  fitted  to  please  and 
stimulate  their  imagination,  while  the  limited  nature  of  their  expe¬ 
rience  will  prevent  their  recoiling  from  the  improbability  of  many 
of  the  adventures  narrated.  It  is  written  in  an  easy,  off-hand,  care¬ 
less  style,  as  though  the  author  had  more  regard  for  his  own  ease, 
than  respect  for  his  reader.  Its  philosophy  is  in  keeping  with  its 
style,  and  its  general  tone  of  sentiment  correct  and  healthful.  Such 
productions  do  not,  we  confess,  satisfy  us.  We  are  not  content  to 
receive  them  as  substitutes  for  other  and  higher  works.  Captain 
Marryat  is  capable  of  better  things,  and  his  self  resjiect,  and  grati¬ 
tude  to  the  public,  should  prompt  him  to  maintain  his  right  position. 
He  cannot  rival  ‘  Robinson  Crusoe;*  but  the  author  of ‘Jacob  Faithful' 
possesses  powers,  which,  if  diligently  cultivated,  will  retain  him  no 
mean  place  amongst  the  writers  of  fiction.  We  do  not  wish  to  dis¬ 
parage  the  present  publication,  but  merely  remark  that  there  is 
another  and  higher  department  of  fiction,  in  which  our  author  is 
more  qualified  to  excel,  and  in  which  he  has  already  won  an 
honourable  name. 


The  History  of  Greece,  By  Connop  Thirlwall,  D.D.  8vo.  Third 
V  Volume.  New  Edition.  London:  Longman  &  Co. 

We  have  already  expressed  our  opinion  of  Bishop  Thirlwall’s  his¬ 
tory,  and  of  this  edition  of  it.  It  is  the  production  of  an  accom¬ 
plished  and  able  scholar,  and  has  gone  far  to  redeem  our  literature 
from  the  reproach  under  which  it  previously  lay.  The  present 
volume  brings  down  the  history  to  the  close  of  the  Sicilian  expedi¬ 
tion,  and  to  the  commencement  of  the  rupture  between  Alcibiades 
and  the  Spartans.  We  need  not  say  one  word  in  commendation  of 
a  work  which  must  have  a  place  in  the  library  of  every  acconri' 
plUhed  ^glishman,  or  of  an  edition  which  alone  is  worthy  of  its 
merits.  Our  readers'  may  assure  themselves  of  a  rich  treat  in  its 
perusal. 
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Reformers  before  the  Reformation  in  the  Fifteenth  Century,  John 
Hues  and  the  Council  of  Constance,  By  Emile  de  Bonnecbose. 
Translated  from  the  French  by  Campbell  Mackenzie,  B.  A., 
Trin.  Coll.  Dublin.  Twro  volumes  in  one  Longman  and  Co. 

Nothing  is  more  common  in  this  world  than  for  one  man  to  do  the 
work  and  another  to  have  the  glory.  There  is  so  little  reasoning  upon 
causes  and  consequences,  that  the  result  is  generally  ascribed  to 
him  who  appears  immediately  connected  with  the  fact  of  its  occur¬ 
rence — the  reaper  is  praised,  the  sower  is  forgotten.  This  has  been 
the  case  with  the  Reformation.  Those  who  were  directly  employed 
in  giving  definite  shape  to  that  event  have  been  exalted  at  the 
expense  of  others  without  whose  patient  labours,  when  success  was  not 
cither  certain  or  probable,  it  could  never  have  taken  place.  We  rejoice, 
therefore,  in  every  wise  effort  to  make  the  public  acquainted  with 
the  *  Reformers  before  the  Reformation.’  Some  of  them  were  noble 
men,  even  seeing  further  into  truth  than  their  successors,  and  work¬ 
ing  amid  hardships  and  discouragements  that  would  have  overcome 
less  faithful  and  determined  spirits.  The  work  before  us  is,  in  many 
respects,  the  sort  of  work  that  we  desire  to  see  in  the  hands  of  our 
people.  It  is  carefully  compiled,  and  well-written — but  it  does  not 
deserve  the  comprehensive  title  which  it  bears.  *  Huss,  and  the 
Hussites,*  would  have  left  no  room  for  objection — but  *  Reformers 
before  the  Reformation’  is  simply  incorrect — at  least,  the  notices  of 
some  of  them,  and  of  the  principal  of  them,  as  Wycliffe,  bear  no 
proportion  to  the  position  which  they  filled,  and  the  effects  they  pro¬ 
duced. 


fjither,  Milton,  and  Pascal:  three  Lectures,  By  D  Rhys  Stephen, 
pp.  80.  Aylott  and  Jones. 

These  lectures  are  very  creditable  to  their  author.  They  are  the 
wise  and  warm  productions  of  a  right-minded  man. 


Sir  Lectures  on  the  Importance  and  Practicability  of  Christian  Union, 
chief  u  relation  to  the  Movements  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance.  By 

J.  Aldis,  Pastor  of  the  Church  in  Maze  Pond,  Southwark.  Pp  ' 
152.  London  :  Aylott  and  Jones,  1846. 

Mr.  Aldis  deserves  attention  on  any  subject  which  he  takes  up 
with  interest,  but  on  the  subject  of  union  his  claims  to  regard  are 
peculiarly  strong.  He  has  a  right  to  speak  upon  it.  This  right 
he  exercises  with  much  judgment  and  good  sense.  The  tone 
of  his  volume  is  that  of  manliness,  candour,  and  charity.  If  he 
seem  sometimes  to  express  his  own  opinions  with  great  strength, 
at  other  limes  he  refers  to  his  differing  brethren  with  remarkable 
generosity.  We  desire  for  his  excellent  sentiments  and  advice  a 
wide  circulation. 
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The  Anglo-Indian  Passage ;  Homeward  and  Outward :  or,  a  Card  for 
the  Overland  Traveller  from  Southampton  to  Bombay,  Madras,  and 
Calcutta,  With  Letters  descriptive  of  the  Homeward  Passage, 
and  Notices  of  Gibraltar,  Malta,  Alexandria,  Cairo,  Suez,  Aden, 
Bombay,  Point  de  Galle,  Madras,  and  Calcutta,  By  David  Lester 
Richardson.  With  numerous  Illustrations,  pp.  190.  Madden 
and  Malcolm,  1845. 

We  have  copied  the  whole  of  the  title-page,  in  order  to  give  a  full 
vie^  of  the  contents  of  this  book,  which  we  imagine  will  be  found 
very  valuable  to  those  who  travel  to  India,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
interesting  to  those  who  do  not. 


Family  Expositions :  on  the  Epistles  of  St,  John  and  St,  Jude,  By  the 

Rev.  E.  Bickersteth,  Rector  of  Watton,  Herts.  Pp.  25^3. 

London :  Seeley.  1846. 

We  need  not  do  more  than  quote  the  esteemed  author’s  own 
account  of  this  volume.  *  I  feel  anxious  that  the  reader  should 
not  mistake  the  character  of  these  expositions.  They  do  not  at  all 
pretend  to  be  critical  and  exact.  They  are  abridged  notes,  by  my 
children,  of  those  explanations,  and  simple  practical  remarks  on  the 
sacred  text,  which  1  gave  in  morning  worship,  and  which  appeared 
at  the  time  likely  to  be  useful  to  my  own  family.  They  were  written 
by  my  children,  without  any  view  to  publication  for  their  own  benefit. 
The  manuscripts  were  lent  among  their  friends,  and  it  was  only  afler 
many  requests  that  their  author,  giving  them  such  slight  revision  as 
his  many  occupations  allowed,  has  agreed  to  their  publication.* 
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Just  Pubitshed, 

Life  of  the  Amir  Dost  Mohammed  Khan,  of  Kabul :  with  his  political  pro- 
ceediags  towards  the  English,  Russian,  and  Persian  Governments,  in¬ 
cluding  the  victor)’  and  disasters  of  the  British  Army  in  Affghanistan.  By 
Mohan  Lai,  Eso.  2  vols.  8vo. 

A  Memoir  or  the  Life  and  Character  of  Thomas  Wilson,  Esq.  By  hia 
Son. 

The  North  British  Review.  No.  X. 

Discourses  and  Essays,  by  J.  H.  Merle  D^Aubign^,  D.D.  With  an 
Int^uction,  by  Robert  Baird,  D.D. 

Tlw  Modem  Orator,  Edmund  Burke.  Part  III. 

"  Manual  of  the  Baptist  Denomination  for  the  year  1846. 

The  Biblical  Repository  and  Classical  Review.  Edited  by  John  Holmec 
Agnew.  July. 
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Monthly  Prize  Kzsayz.  No.  II. 

The  Pictorial  Gallery  of  Art«.  No.  XIX.  ^ 

The  Englinh  Hexapla,  consisting  of  the  six  important  vernarular  Kng-’ 
liih  Translations  of  the  New  Testament  Scriptures.  Part  XII. 

The  Life  of  Weslev,  and  Rise  and  Progress  of  Methodism.  By  Uolxrt 
Southey,  Esq.,  LL.l).  Third  Edition.  With  Notes  by  the  late  Samuel 
Taylor  Coleridge,  Esq.,  and  Remarks  on  the  Life  and  Character  of  John 
Wesley,  by  the  late  Alexander  Knox,  Esq :  Edited  by  the  Rev.  Charles 
Cuthbert  ^uthey,  M.A.,  Curate  of  Cockermouth.  In  2  vols. 

AIIOKAAr^ll';  or.  The  Revelation  of  Jesus  Christ  minutely  interpreted 
and  considered,  in  relation  to  the  church’s  exMctation  of  the  nearness  of 
the  Lord's  appearing  and  Kingdom.  By  the  Rev.  John  lluo|>er. 

The  use  of  the  Body  in  relation  to  the  Mind.  By  George  More,  M.l). 

Thoughts  on  some  important  Points  relating  to  the  System  of  the  World 
By  J.  P.  Nichol,  LL.l). 

Mental  Disciplioe,  or  Hints  on  the  Cultivating  of  intellectual  and  Moral 
Habits,  addressed  particularlv  to  Students  in  Theology,  and  young  Preach¬ 
ers.  iW  Henry  Forster  Burder,  D.l). 

The  Biliad,  or  how  to  Criticize.  A  Satire,  with  the  Dirge  of  Repeal,  and 
other  jeux  d' esprit.  By  T.  M.  Hughes. 

Sermons  occasioned  by  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Hugh  Heugh,  D.D.,  Glas¬ 
gow,  delivered  in  Regent  Place  Secession  Church,  on  Sabbath  June  21, 
IH46,  with  the  Address  before  interment.  Published  by  request. 

Thoughts  on  Christian  Union,  with  reference  to  the  present  efforts  to 
bring  about  a  union  of  all  Evangelical  Christians. 

The  Duties  solemnly  binding  on  the  various  sections  of  the  Church  of 
Christ  for  suppressing  the  Emulations  and  Strife  which  prevent  its  fulfilling 
its  Mission ^o  the  World.  By  the  author  of  *  A  Revivea  Ministry  our  only 
hoi)e  for  a  revived  Church.* 

I^ectures  on  Ethics.  By  Thos.  Brown,  M.D.  With  a  Preface,  by  Thomas 
Chalmers,  D.D. 

•  England's  Colonial  Empire :  an  Historical,  Political,  and  Statistical  Ac¬ 
count  of  the  Empire,  its  Colonies,  and  Dependencies.  By  Charles  Pridham, 
Esq.,  B.A.  Vol.  1. — The  Mauritius  and  its  Dependencies. 

Elements  of  Physics.  By  F.  Peschel,  Principal  of  the  Military  College 
at  Dresden,  &c.  Translated  from  the  German,  with  Notes,  by  E.  West. 
Vols.  2  and  3. 

The  Dream  of  the  Opium  Eater.  By  Owen  Howell. 

Political  Dictionary,  forming  a  Work  of  Universal  Reference,  both  Con¬ 
stitutional  and  liCgal,  &c.,  &c.  Part  XIV.  First  Half. 

The  Spiritual  Claims  of  Teetotalisni,  addressed  to  British  Christians. 
By  Newman  Hall,  B.A. 

Apostolical  Loosing  and  Binding,  or  Remitting  and  Retaining  Sins,  toge¬ 
ther  with  the  Keys  and  Loosing  and  Binding,  as  given  to  Peter,  explained 
and  illustrated  by  the  Rev.  W.  Blackley,  B.A. 

The  Macaulay  Election ;  or,  the  Designs  of  the  Ministry.  By  John 
Robertson. 

The  People's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible.  Part  XII. 

An  Initiatory  Grammar  of  the  English  Langtiage,  with  numerous  Ei- 
creises.  By  John  Millen,  Teacher  of  English,  George  Square,  Gla.sgow. 

A  New  Universal  Etymological  and  Pronouncing  Dictionary  of  the 
English  Language,  embracing  all  the  Terms  used  in  Art,  Science,  and 
Literature.  Part  X. 

Gilbert's  Modem  Atlas  of  the  World  for  the  People.  With  an  Intro¬ 
duction  to  the  Physical  Geography  of  the  Globe,  and  an  Alphabetical  Indei 
M  the  Latitudes  and  Longitudes  of  24,000  Places.  Part  V  I. 


